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The essentials of a school are teachers and students. Accord- 
ing to our new education, the primary office of the teacher is to 
teach, not thoughts or things, but human beings. He is not a 
superior being whose aim is to impart authoritative information 
to inferiors, sustaining to him the appropriate attitude of sub- 
mission, passivity, and docility. Renouncing aristocratic aloofness, 
he becomes his students’ guide and friend, developing their energy, 
independence, initiative, and resourcefulness. Learning by doing 
is the slogan in our modern schools as against the old watchword 
of learning by being told or taught. 

Accordingly, pupils are put in direct relation with reality 
instead of with symbols of reality. The content of life and environ- 
ment is the subject-matter which they study. It is not that the 
student is immediately fitted for some trade or vocation or pro- 
fession, but that the material which he examines and elaborates 
is drawn from actual life itself. The new education aims to give 
neither mere “book learning,” as was the case with an earlier 
scholasticism, nor the narrow and technical vocational training, 
as the present-day secularist craves, but to develop mind and 
body, to stimulate inventiveness, and to cultivate a judicial temper 
and habit, in order that the student may be prepared to become 
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a happy and useful member of a democratic society. In a word, 
our new general education assimilates itself to the spirit of democ- 
racy and to the method of our sciences. 

Now, in what respect, if in any, does professional or vocational 
education differ from our ordinary education? By a professional 
school is meant an institution where students gain control of one 
specialized field of knowledge, of one particular industry or pro- 
fession or calling—such, for example, as engineering, or medicine, 
or divinity. Professional schools—their history reveals this— 
have usually fallen into the extremes of an inherited scholastic 
“‘bookishness”’ or else of a narrow utilitarian practicism. To illus- 
trate in the use of theology, this “discipline” was knowledge dis- 
sociated from life, a thing worth while on its own account; or else 
it was little more than drill in the usages and ceremonies of the 
church. In ages of rationalism and panlogism, it tended to be the 
former; it was the latter in primitive and mediaeval times. It may 
be doubted whether medicine and law are second to theology as 
exemplars of these extremes. 

In opposition to this scholastic education apart from active life 
or this technical education apart from broad learning, the new 
education of the ordinary schools unites ideas and practice, work 
and the recognition of the meaning of what is done, learning and 
social applications. Happily, the conviction is maturing today 
that this unity should replace those theoretical and practical one- 
sidednesses in our professional education; that, advancing into 
the region of specialism, the matter of most importance is not 
familiarity with the body of ready-made knowledge, or skill in 
manipulating a technique, but knowing how to know, skilful in 
becoming skilful. At bottom, this means the formation of the 
kind of character and experience which, in their special modifi- 
cation, are required for the enthusiasm and service of human- 
ity in that special profession. Thus, the primary function of any 
professional school is the unfolding and maturing of the right kind 
of man for the right kind of work. Both the school’s science and 
practice are simply means to that end. It is neither the knowledge 
nor the practice in their abstractness, but the knowing and doing 
personality that is society’s valuable asset. 
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Now it is in the light of such considerations as these that the 
serious problems of our theological education may be approached. 

There is a distinction—not philological, but historical and 
real—between the words “calling” and “vocation.” The sig- 
nificance of this distinction leads to the heart of our problem, so 
worthy of thus studying in a large way. Historically speaking, 
calling is providential, vocation is optional; calling is religious, 
vocation is moral; calling is a man’s by motives deeper than his 
choice, wiser than his deliberations; vocation is a man’s by his 
own elective preference. In calling, a minister feels that he is 
a man of destiny—woe is me if I preach not the gospel; I was fore- 
ordained and set apart from my mother’s womb for this work, 
a work in which the power of the eternal is at my disposal, is indeed 
my power. Without this feeling the minister is sure to be shorn 
of his strength and robbed of his greatness among men. But in 
vocation one is looked upon as self-dependent, self-sufficient, self- 
accountable. To be sure, calling and vocation are not exclusive, 
but the objective and subjective, rather the divine and the human 
side, of the same experience. But, historically, they have fallen 
asunder. At the beginning of the modern world, Luther and Cal- 
vin both looked upon a man’s work, no matter what it was, as his 
calling—as his by the providential will of God. Thus, a man’s 
work reposed upon a religious basis. Men were what they were, 
doing what they did, by the power and plan and purpose of God. 
Such a conviction brought strength and stay and contentment. 
But, in the eighteenth century, the religious basis of all secular" 
callings was undermined. The relative historical justification of 
this critical dissolution does not concern us here. The fact is 
that, along with science and art and education, the other orders of 
life dispensed with their religious foundation, and that capital, 
machinery, and technique came in to take their place. Accord- 
ingly, faith in the fulfilment of one’s daily task came to repose in 
the latter rather than in the former. 

In all this one may see progress in a certain direction. Per- 
haps the heavens had to be emptied and clouded for a time, if men 


t Aware of the dualism seemingly involved in the words “secular’’ and “sacred,” 
I find it convenient to use them in this article. 
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were to realize that they must stand upon the earth, develop the 
resources of the earth, and depend upon themselves. Yet this 
loss of the religious basis of secular callings is largely responsible 
for the sorry fruits of egoism and mammonism, of cynicism and 
pessimism. It may not be too much to say that the world of 
business needs nothing so much as to add to the confidence in 
technique and machinery and money, the ancient faith in God, with 
his providential guidance over men’s work, and his peace and 
power in men’s hearts. Labor needs to supply to its notion of 
vocation its former notion of calling. It watches, but it also needs 
to pray. 

Has an analogous development gone on in the sacred calling 
of the Christian ministry? Once there was the religious basis 
without machinery and capital—not even a salary! The ministry 
was calling, conscious of God’s power and will, God’s truth and 
cause, God’s providence. The minister spoke with authority 
to the consciences and hearts of men. There was an accent of 
positive conviction that could not be simulated or mistaken. 
Men were made to face the tables of stone, the cross, and the great 
white throne. A supernatural significance and awe attached to 
human life as a probationary place of definitive and eternal decisions. 
The prophet and priest of God was a king among men. What 
has been going on? The sacred calling is duplicating in its own 
way the experience of the secular calling. The calling becomes 
a vocation. To be sure, this is but a “moment” in the total 
secularization of all life, which seems to be the set program of the 
modern world. The sacred calling is becoming de-supernatural- 
ized and, in a sense, de-spiritualized. So is its technique. But 
one sees in this great change the method of the evolutionary process 
fully illustrated. Life, characteristic of one era, survives, increas- 
ingly unproductive and moribund, in the subsequent period, com- 
mitted to new growths and species. At length, such life of the 
old order ceases in fact as it had already ceased in principle. This 
is true in the sphere of the higher life and processes of which we are 
thinking. Thus, in principle—though not yet entirely in fact— 
the divinity of the historic sacraments is gone, and of ministerial 
grace from ordaining hands; gone is the origin of the sermon in the 
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Holy Ghost—the open-your-mouth-and-it-shall-be-filled theory of 
preaching—the naive and primitive trust in divine afflatus; gone 
is the preacher’s living upon the capricious gratuities and dona- 
tions of a flock who felt that it was their place to keep him poor, 
God’s to keep him humble—both prerogatives now arrogated to 
themselves. More serious still, the divinity of his church, of the 
doctrines and morals of his sermons, of the Head of the church, of 
the specific God of his theology—these too are gone; and with 
them the old miraculous supernaturalism of regeneration and 
sanctification and perfection. Indeed, these words are quite 
unintelligible to the modern man on the street and almost obsolete 
in the terminology of the theologian. What is taking the place of 
all this that once constituted the religious basis of the ministerial 
calling? In part, technique, machinery, capital, especially organi- 
zation with the correlate of scientific efficiency of the churches in 
manipulating them. The dream is of a scientific ministry instead 
of the old religious ministry. The minister is not so much prophet 
and priest of God as an administrative officer of a philanthropic 
and humanitarian institution endowed by capital, which he is 
competent to execute. The church is not a temple, but a “plant.” 
The idea seems to be gaining favor that if men are fed and clothed 
and sheltered and washed and amused, they will not need to be 
redeemed with the old terrible redemption. In somewhat harsh 
antithesis, to be sure, one may say that not supernatural regen- 
eration, but natural growth; not divine sanctification, but human 
education; not supernatural grace, but natural morality; not the 
divine expiation of the cross, but the human heroism—or accident ? 
—of the cross; not the supernatural spiritual brother, but the 
natural bodily brother; not the invisible religious communion of 
saints, living and dead, but boys’ clubs and men’s clubs and social 
settlements, all run in the use of technique, machinery, and capital, 
with scientific efficiency clinically learned in a divinity school;* 
and not Christ the Lord, but the man Jesus who was a child of his 
times, not God and his providence, but evolution and its process 
without an absolute goal—that all this, and such as this, is the new 


tIn a recent volume of essays, Paul Elmer Moore says: A divinity school is a 
place where they investigate poverty and spread agnosticism.” 
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turn in the affairs of religion at the tick of the clock. It is the 
change that is going on from the old minister to the new, from the 
old church to the new. 

Now, is this progress? Inasense, yes. It was progress in the 
secular. The machine makes shorter hours possible, leaving time 
for possible personal improvement and social intercourse. A larger 
population can be provided for; and so forth. 

The same is true of the church with modern appointments and 
appliances, money and organization. We have but to think of 
how much better religion can be taught in the use of modern 
pedagogy; or of how much more systematically and wisely scientific 
charities can be administered; of how organized parish visitations 
can be carried on; of how the problem of the boy can be solved; 
of how church services can be conducted with beauty and finesse. 
All this is good and will doubtless grow better. Besides, the beliefs 
of the church which constitute the substance of the sermon are 
readjusted to fit more harmoniously into the sum of modern con- 
victions. We shall not be able to go back behind all this in the 
world of the church any more than in the world of business. 

But, for all that, we have the problem on our hands in the 
secular world as to whether machine and capital are primary, and 
personality and humanity secondary, or whether it is the other 
way around; the problem of whether man is for the sake of voca- 
tion, or vocation for the sake of man—the problem of man’s 
spirituality and freedom and worth. But this problem can never 
be solved until there is the restoration of the long-lost religious 
basis of secular life. It is not science, it is faith, the communion 
of all men in and with God, that can make man the lord and 
not the slave of capital and machine and organization. Only so 
can there cease to be the hard dominion of thing over person. 
Once again the laborer must return to the conviction that his 
vocation is a calling—his calling by the will and providence of God. 

A similar relationship needs to be maintained in the world of 
the sacred between the primary worth of personality and the 
instrumentalities and institutions of the church. The real church 
of God is a spiritual and invisible communion of religious faith. 
The real church of God is super-institutional. As man, any man, 
is more than a “member of society,” is super-social from the point 
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of view of a social organism, that is, is a child of God, so the calling 
of the minister is more than so-called ‘social service,” and has 
to do with that deep of man which cries unto the deep of the being 
of God. There was a lonely hour at the brook Jabbok when 
Jacob’s family and flock were out of his mind, the peril of his angry 
brother forgotten, his heart corroded by no mordant memory— 
a lonely hour in which he cried: ‘‘Tell me, I pray thee, thy name,” 
the Ineffable Name. He wanted to know the eternal mystery and 
meaning of existence. Not so-called “social service,” but the 
ministry of the interpretation and the satisfaction of this inex- 
pugnable and abysmal need of man, is the supreme and inalienable 
function of the Christian minister. And this is a work where the 
peculiar worth of personality, religious personality, entirely dis- 
sociated from all the technique and machinery and capital of the 
whole ecclesiastical entity, is paramount. It were well to realize 
in thought what a reduction of human nature and human need 
there would be, were man to be abridged to a point where what 
could be done for him by “social service” with its instrumentalities 
could satisfy him. Man has untranslatable wealth, super- 
vocational vastness and verities and relationships. So has the 
minister; and it is this super-vocational overplus that is the best 
part of the minister, and that lends chief charm and value even to 
the minister’s vocational activity itself. 

It is in the light of this larger perspective that one can evaluate 
the most characteristic watchword of the modern world—efficiency. 
The educational and ecclesiastical circles have borrowed it from the 
commercial world. It must be admitted that there is much value 
in the maxim. It is opposed to sloth. In the concentration 
and solidification which it requires, it discourages the spirit that 
reflectively divides the inner self and leaves it divided. And it 
emphasizes courage. To be sure, it is the courage to face rivals in 
the market place rather than the courage that meets one’s own 
spiritual enemies. But, for all that, we know in our hearts that 
this modern watchword is profoundly unsatisfactory in every 
sphere of life, particularly in the Christian ministry. What this 
watchword does not emphasize is the significance of self-possession ; 
of lifting up our eyes to the hills whence cometh our help; of testing 
the life that now is by the vision of the largest life that we can 
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image and appreciate. In a way that appeals to a superficial 
populace with quantitative standards, it emphasizes results rather 
than ideals, vigor rather than cultivation, temporary success rather 
than wholeness of life, the greatness of him that “taketh a city” 
rather than of him that “ruleth his spirit.” It points toa shallow 
pragmatism, missing the pragmatic depths. In its current sig- 
nification, it is not correlated to man’s deepest needs—needs which, 
from the point of view of this word, are super-efficient. Men are 
indeed suffering from poverty and dirt and disease, from manifold 
industrial and social evils. The minister must indeed sustain 
positive relations to these evils. But the worst evil is not such 
sufferings. The worst evil is spiritual destitution. Men are 
suffering far more from the loss of God and of the moral imperative 
than from the lack of bread and work, of recreation and amusement. 
What can silence the voice of the heart’s pain? What can intro- 
duce a man defeated, lonely, bereaved, defenseless, into the region 
of eternal truth, eternal rest, eternal peace? “Efficiency” cannot 
answer such questions. These are questions common to all time. 


But our time is indeed an age of doubt, more widespread and more 
basic than the premature prognosticators of an age of faith seem 
to be aware of. The new world began in doubt. First, there was 
a doubt of the church and of its divine authority. A violent devas- 
tating storm swept over popular life. The storm was speedily 
exorcised. Again— 


The sea of faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled. 
Then from the old doubt a new faith emerged, like sweet waters in 
a bitter sea, and kept man a living soul. 
The sea is calm tonight; 
The tide is full. 
The tide of the new faith was the faith in the Bible, and in the 
doctrines derived from the Bible, but this tide went back to sea, 
and now one only hears: 


Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar 
Retreating to the breath 

Of the night-wind down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 
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The human spirit urged a new, mightier protest against the “It 
is written,” which was said to put an end to all doubt. The new 
doubt, as protestant science, as free inquiry, flung down the gaunt- 
let to the old Bible faith. No page of the Sacred Book remained 
unscrutinized. Only one certainty spread from this new doubt— 
the certainty that the Sacred Book was a human book. There- 
fore allowing and ever rejoicing in the moral and religious value 
of many a page, the biblical canon as such had no right to rule over 
man. Man was the book’s judge; the book was not man’s judge. 
The book must be measured by man’s truth, man’s conscience. 

How, now, should the timorous heart of man be quieted in the 
presence of this new doubt? At once new props were offered— 
for one thing, the state. What the church was to the mediaeval 
man the state became to the modern man—God manifest in the 
flesh. Men believed in their state as in their Christ. All power 
in heaven and on earth seemed to be given to it. What was 
preached in the name of the state was a gospel. It seemed a sin 
to doubt the wisdom of the state at all. It was blasphemy to 
contest the state’s claim to omnipotence. Good? What is good 
if not that which benefits the state? True? But where is there 
truth apart from the word that is the ipse dixit of the state? The 
political end sanctifies any means. 

Then a great change began. Historic study and the doctrine of 
development, together with the new ideals of personality and 
humanity, decomposed the old theory of the state. Modern man 
came to see that the state does not possess eternal life. The state 
is only a special form in which human social life can exist, not 
human society itself. There have not always been states. They 
came to be in the long course of the evolution of a people’s life. 
What comes to be must pay its toll to Father Time. The state 
will change—and pass. Thus its inerrancy and finality were dis- 
credited. If we doubt the church, why not the state, too? Man’s 
tottering life could not be braced up by either. 

Then new props were offered man. What science recognized as 
“true,” what morals and bourgeois customs recognized as “good” 
—these were offered him. “Trust the light of science, and you 
shall indeed have the light of life; do what is ‘good’ and you shall 
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indeed be crowned with the crown of life.” This was the watch- 
word. Then there stirred in the womb of present-day humanity 
the last, ultimate, uncanniest doubt. If we doubt faith, why not 
doubt science too? If we doubt the church, the Bible, the state, 
why not doubt reason, doubt knowledge, doubt morality? Even 
if what we call “true” be really true, can it make us good and 
happy? Is not that which is called “good” grievous impediment 
in our pilgrimage? Law, morals—are not these perhaps a blunder 
of history, an old hereditary woe with which humanity is weighted 
down? Was Stendhal right perhaps in his judgment that “the 
only excuse for God is that he does not exist”’ ? 

Here—here is the agony of the modern world. But what can 
our current “efficiency” do here—“ efficiency” with its technique 
and machinery and money and organization? At this point the 
tragedy of life passes beyond the help of such things, and of insti- 
tutional religion. Is there no help for lost souls any more? The 
minister who cannot cope with this deepest need of the modern 
man may organize superficial and often impertinent reforms, but 
he cannot give the bread of life. He may minister to bodily wants 
—good enough in its way—but he leaves the soul in its bewilder- 
ment and forsakenness. In the end he loses confidence and 
abandons his fundamental task. Our fathers thought of the 
Christian minister as prophet, priest, and king. This watchword 
“efficiency” tends to restrict the ministerial function to that of 
king. But the need of the times, as of all times, is satisfied more 
fully by prophet and priest. In sum: the great question is not that 
of efficiency, but of the criterion of efficiency. It would be the 
minister’s sin against the Holy Ghost, which hath never forgive- 
ness, were he to truncate and abridge the nature and need of man 
so that our institutionalized religion of scientific efficiency could 
sustain an easy correlation thereto. 

Thus conceiving the function of the ministry in the terrible 
religious situation of the modern world, the utility of the study of 
theology in our divinity schools may be estimated. 

Theology is the science of faith, of religion. Of this statement 
much more needs to be said than can be said here. While science 
and religion are both expressions and aids of human life, they are 
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different in form and function. Briefly expressed, religion experi- 
ences, science calculates; religion creates, science discovers; reli- 
gion ventures, science weighs. Science avails itself of concepts and 
categories and laws; religion, of symbols and pictures and parables. 

Assuming that theology is a science, a practical difficulty at once 
confronts us. Can theology be at once scientific and ecclesiastical ? 
From the ecclesiastical point of view, the aim of theology has been 
to clarify and increase the Christian’s intelligence as regards the 
content of his faith; to evince the living power of the Christian 
religion, and to bring this home to bear upon life through preach- 
ing, teaching, and Christian communion. From the scientific 
point of view, theology seeks to be free from the control and needs 
of the church, to be determined solely by the truth-interest, by the 
impulse to know reality, and to regard no law but its own, and no 
authority save the compulsion of its subject-matter. Since the 
second Christian century, those two interests, the ecclesiastical and 
the scientific, have never vanished. But it may be doubted 
whether they have ever been in equilibrium. Usually the one has 
been emphasized at the expense of the other. Indeed, theology 
is usually under a cross-fire from both science and faith—disowned 
by science, distrusted by faith. One may recall its mediaeval 
dignity as queen of the sciences, as science was then understood; 
but since the rise of the modern scientific method, theology came 
to be but compassionately tolerated by the representatives of the 
exact sciences, doubted by many of its own representatives, and 
incriminated by the laity as the primary cause of all the evils with 
which the church of the present was infested. It was thought that 
in satisfying the requirements of science theology betrayed the 
interests of religion. Hence the question became acute: Can 
theology be at once scientific from the point of view of science 
and serviceable from the point of view of practicable Christianity ? 
Is the study of theology a sufficient or even a suitable preparation 
for the office of preacher and pastor? Does theology destroy the 
preacher’s message, lower the preacher’s piety, impair the preacher’s 
usefulness ? 

Facing the problem thus fundamentally, one may be permitted 
to dismiss certain superficial or captious objections. For example, 
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it is pointed out that the scientific study of theology in a divinity 
school has occasionally impelled students to abandon the ministry. 
Such abandonment may be due to the popular theology and nominal 
Christianity in which he was indoctrinated before he went to the 
divinity school; or the student, as was the case with Emerson and 
Kant and Hegel, may enter upon a larger human service than that 
which a local church could afford. Besides, the occasional aban- 
donment of the ministry under the influence of scientific theology 
does not discredit such theology, if it is seen to be in general useful, 
any more than would be the case in the analogous situation of law 
or medicine. But if it be true—as sometimes true it is—that now 
and then a theological student makes shipwreck of faith, even this 
disaster does not constitute a decisive objection, since this is a 
world where such shipwreck is possible from many causes, one of 
them being the absence of sound theological training. 

Other objectors ask: Why is it that so many students who have 
studied scientific theology cannot preach? It might not be amiss 
to inquire whether they could preach if they had not studied 
scientific theology. As a rule, the academic and technical char- 
acter of the young minister wears away as the years bring him 
experience and maturity, suffering and sorrow of his own, sickness 
and death of others. His fault is more likely to be a neglect of 
theological study than a bad use of it. 

But we may pass by such objections, and return to the main 
issue. 

Let us assume that theology is in method a “pure” science, in 
purpose an “‘applied” science—avoiding the extremes of academic 
bookishness and of the narrow practicalism of “efficiency.” Let 
us grant—as the truth-interest requires us to grant—that the 
purity must not be adulterated by the application. Pure science 
is free science and—in Hegelian phrase, not to be pragmatically 
flouted—has the theoretical self-end of knowledge. Now, by 
virtue of this very character of theological science, is there some 
service which it may render the ministry? A science which serves 
the self-cognition of spirit serves thereby one of the supreme, 
practical ends of life, which is self-realization of spirit. Only an 
officially infallible church can do without the aid of such science. 
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Ministers, like politicians, are especially tempted to debasement of 
the truth-interest—to sham learning, sham religion. The great sin 
of ministers can easily be the infraction of the ethics of the intellect. 
Theological science is developing a fine sincerity in our relation to 
both theology and religion. Such honesty and sobriety of judg- 
ment are among a minister’s best assets in our age of doubt. They 
go toward the formation of personality which is at once the primary 
need of man and the main concern of all education. 

Should theology be restricted to the so-called applied, or, better 
perhaps, vocational sciences, as some divinity schools seek to do, 
a problem of no little gravity would arise. Would the new voca- 
tionally determined science be any more free and pure than the old 
authoritatively determined science? Is not a postdetermined 
science by an end externally imposed as prejudicial to the critical 
occupation of the scientific spirit as a predetermined science by a 
cause or authority which proscribes freedom and dictates con- 
clusions? Is the pull of an alien finalism any better than the push 
of an alien mechanism? If authority-science gives doctrine and 
not truth, does not vocation-science give practice and not truth? 
There is something here that should be borne in mind, lest we 
impair the truth-interest, so inalienable to our highest life as 
students and ministers. Extremes meet, and it would be an ugly 
situation were “authority” and “vocation” to combine upon us 
in such a way that our natural impulse to know should be wounded 
and weakened. This evil may be avoided by honoring the study 
of scientific theology as corrective and supplementation of voca- 
tional science, ever inclined to deteriorate to an immediate and 
narrow professionalism. 

But theology in all its branches—historical, psychological, 
philosophical—as “pure” science does serve the vocational ends 
of the ministry, even if it does not directly and consciously aim 
to do so. 

For one thing, it is indispensable to a reasoned understanding 
of what religion really is. In defining anything, one speedily turns 
to see how it came to be and what it is for. Thus, one knows 
a religious idea, or a religious deed, only as one sees how it has his- 
torically and psychologically emerged, and what function it fulfils 
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in a people’s or an individual’s life. Besides, one requires to know 
the relation between idea and action in religion, the order of the 
emergence of magic, cult, myth, idea, doctrine, and their relations 
to each other. Especially does one need to know how to face the 
problem as to what is primary and what secondary and imper- 
manent in religion. It appears that religion is not exhausted as 
a short-circuit to the real by way of instinct and feeling. The 
science of religion shows that there is a deep truth in this. Most 
of the best things in life are rooted in instinct—which is perhaps 
just another way of saying that we are still ignorant of their pre- 
cise conditions and causes. But religion, if it is worth while, is not 
merely a matter of instinct and emotion. It is a legitimate part 
of man’s rational nature. The substance of religion is not in the 
ceremonies and creeds and institutions which have been built up 
in connection with church, but in man’s consciousness that the best 
part of him lies in his ideals and in his earnest and sincere efforts 
to realize these ideals. It is the recognition that the spiritual 
center of gravity of his life lies, not in what he is or has been, but 
in what he feels that he ought to become. The only study that 
leads us into this most needful insight for our work as preachers is 
that of scientific theology. 

But, for another thing, such study yields impressive testimony 
to the human cry for God. That cry—whether joyous and tri- 
umphant, or painful, pathetic, poignant—reverberates from land 
to land, and from century to century. The very import of human 
history is its mysterious and universal urgency and awfulness. 
Whether it be the vague cosmological gropings of a primitive 
animism with its crass anthropomorphizing of duty and personi- 
fication of inanimate objects; whether it be the passionate search- 
ing out of concepts or essences by Socrates, Plato, and the Scholas- 
tics, with their confident assurance of the existence of an archetypal 
reality; whether it be the blended love and fear with which the 
intense and mystical Semites worshiped Jahwe and dared finally 
in the Greatest of the Hebrews to claim Divinity itself; whether 
it be the masterful executive ability with which the mediaeval 
ecclesiastics sought to embody a spiritual world in a temporal, 
even in a political hierarchy; whether it be the refreshing direct- 
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ness with which the Protestants sought to re-establish an immedi- 
ate relation of the believer with his God; whether it be the pathetic 
attempts of modern apologists to reconcile Genesis and Darwinism, 
or the wistful admission of the man of science that he has scanned 
the heavens with his telescope and found not God—whether it be 
one or all of these earnest and honest endeavors of man to under- 
stand his world and his own experience, the study of theology 
makes us recognize throughout, always and everywhere, the search 
for the unity and continuity of the life and love of man with an 
eternal and fatherly God. The value of this world-old and world- 
wide witness to the minister of religion is obvious. It is quite the 
fashion in some modern circles to pride one’s self on one’s unbelief 
—though why what one does not believe should be so admirable 
is not so immediately evident. It is much more to the point, one 
would think, to pride one’s self on the number of truths one had 
found at the core of current superstitions. But it is only through 
the study of theology in all its branches that one acquires the 
judgment and skill to make such discoveries. 

With these general considerations in mind, we may very well 
close by isolating for special remark those specific questions which 
were raised a moment ago. 

The first of those questions is the effect of the study of theology 
upon the definite message of the preacher. 

Biblical infallibility now abandoned, the idea that the source 
and certainty of the preacher’s message are rooted in God’s dicta- 
tion and donation of truth is no longer tenable. The props that 
upheld him in the old orthodox days are virtually all gone. The 
easy gift of authoritative truth has been denied him once for all. 
The study of a deposit of truth must give way to the search for 
reality. 

The case is quite the same in this regard if one turns from 
orthodoxy to rationalism, which undertook to replace the finished 
and final truth of revealed and authoritative biblical religion. 
According to rationalism, the human mind possesses a priori a sum 
of theoretical and practical ideas, untarnished by the corruptions 
and contingencies of experiential origin, from which absolute truth 
may be easily deduced. A religion of reason, consisting essentially 
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of the ideas of God, of freedom or the moral law, and of immortality, 
supplemented the religion of revelation at first, but subsequently 
became a forum before which the truth and error of all positive, 
historical religions were adjudicated. The task of the old rational- 
istic clergyman who expounded the parsimonious content of truth 
inborn in his own reason, and skilfully demonstrated its agreement 
with Christianity, was simpler and shorter than the task of the 
orthodox clergyman burdened with the study of biblical languages, 
with exegesis and harmonizings with creeds and confessions. But 
the intellectual and critical movements of the modern world have 
remorselessly demolished this naive rationalism. As to those 
innate ideas, John Locke searched the infant mind and reported 
that he could not find any of them. He found that ideas are of 
temporal and empirical origin. Thus their fixed and eternal truths 
were undermined. Kant followed with his proof that the content 
of the religion of reason could not be objects of rational knowledge, 
but only of faith. The outcome was that the authority of reason 
went the way of the authority of the Bible. All finished and fixed 
authorities fell, even that of conscience, since it too was unfinished 
and temporally and spatially conditioned. Of all this, earlier 
mention will be recalled. 

In all these ways the task of the minister grew more diffi- 
cult, more grievous. In the absence of easy donations of truth 
from an inerrant book, he must seek and try and doubt and 
test, with an open and candid truth-loving spirit. The study of 
theology becomes more important than ever. This importance 
consists not simply in the ascertainment of the truth, but espe- 
cially in the formation of a religious personality. Through his- 
torical and philosophical study of the dissolution of orthodoxy 
and of rationalism the student recapitulates and epitomizes the 
terrible experience of doubt, learns that religion is ever changing, 
ever in the making, and thus becomes personally prepared to meet 
the needs and difficulties of our age of doubt and transition and 
growth. It is not simply truth, but the truthful man, tried in the 
fires of critical theological research, that can win the confidence 
of our bewildered and discouraged religious life. Men who ask 
whether Christianity is final or transient, even whether religion 
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is an illusion or a verity, cannot abide an answer from those min- 
isters who have themselves never asked in anguish, and who cannot 
answer with sincerity out of the earnestness and courage of their 
own hearts. 

Reverting to the question of the influence of theological study 
upon the personal piety of the student, the possibilities are, namely, 
the dependence of piety upon theology—in which case theology 
could conceivably destroy or sustain piety; or the dependence of 
theology upon piety, faith, religion, with the reverse alternative 
to the former; or, finally, the complete or partial independence 
of the two. Representatives of each of these possibilities have been 
numerous in the history of the church. In the end, theology anni- 
hilates faith—so the second-century church maintained against 
Clement, the Alexandrian theologian, and so Overbeck, for example, 
argues in recent years. Moreover, many a theological student feels 
as if the critical work in the classroom of a scientific theologian was 
a deadly assault upon his faith. 

Were this indeed true, there would be no help for it, since science 
cannot submit to quarantine from any region of reality that is acces- 
sible to examination, and since a faith that fears scrutiny is already 
enfeebled through self-distrust. For all the future, it would seem, 
the piety that resists research is foredoomed to atrophy. Indeed, 
part of the purpose of the study of theology is to subject our piety 
to the laws of survival. But while some divinity students make 
shipwreck of faith—a possible price to be paid to the right of 
science—the usual outcome is a destruction, not of faith, but of 
the inherited form of faith. As a rule, the student closes his years 
of special study with his faith purged and strengthened, and 
adapted as never before to nourish and hearten him for the battle 
of life and the fulness of service. Ceasing to be a quantum of past 
beliefs, his faith becomes an interior attitude of his spirit, which 
science cannot take away. 

The opposite position—advocated strenuously in recent years 
by Bollinger—is quite out of harmony with the philosophic temper 
and thought of our new day. Its thesis is that theory precedes 
practice, that knowledge is the foundation of practical piety, 
that knowledge of God is the prius of faith in God, finally, that 
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this knowledge is not traditional (in which case there would be 
no way to decide whether it was true or false), but’ demonstra- 
tive. It is clear that such a contention is a reversion to an obso- 
lete rationalism with its theistic arguments, and the like. 

Admitting, as a truth at which it hints, that there is an intel- 
lectual “‘moment” in the religious consciousness, still one of the 
great merits of scientific theology is its recognition that the way to 
God is not proof, but prayer; that we know God because we have 
faith in him, rather than have faith in him because we know him. 
Modern theology has probably done no more important service 
than to clarify this problem. 

There remains the possibility for which no less men than Kant 
and Schleiermacher stood, as have many Ritschlians, namely, the 
reciprocal neutrality of theology and piety. 

Extreme as this position is, there is an important distinction 
between religion and theology, a distinction in form and function. 
Suffice it to say here that one of the purposes of the study of 
theology is to acquire a thorough understanding of this whole 
matter. Otherwise, it would hardly be possible for the student 
to escape confusion and aberration. Failure to make such an 
escape would later yield the injurious result of misleading his church 
into a piety without knowledge or a knowledge without piety, or 
an identification of the two—an evil to which the pages of church 
history bear impressive witness. The distinction, for instance, 
between the living real God and a concept God is vital to peace of 
mind and to the power of the gospel today. 

With reference to this whole question, it may be said that 
usually the candidate for the ministry—young though he may 
sometimes be—enters the divinity school as a finished religious and 
theological product, but that in consequence of his studies there 
he departs, unfinished, growing, aware that his personality, with 
its religion and its theology, are alike in the making. A divinity 
school that achieves such a result has fulfilled its function in the 
life of the human spirit. 
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It is the purpose of this article to examine certain typical 
statements made by Professor Ernst Troeltsch concerning the 
significance of Jesus for Christian faith, and to consider certain 
criticisms of this position which have been made. 


I. THE PLACE OF THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY AND ITS CULTUS 


“One of the clearest results of the history and psychology of 
religion,” says Troeltsch, “is this, that the essential thing in 
religion is not dogma and idea, but cultus and community—living 
communion with the Deity, and, indeed, a communion of united 
spirits, that has its life-roots in the religious, and its ultimate power 
to unite individuals in faith in God.’’* Even where full communion 
with the Deity is mediated through a priesthood, it is still a com- 
munion in which the operations of the priest open the way for 
the community’s real participation therein. 

Not only is this the case with the so-called nature-religions, 
but it is true also of the more spiritual religions, though here com- 
munion is not through bloody sacrifice and rites, but through 
worship and edification. ‘‘And that is the reason why Platonism 
and Stoicism, in which the religion of the spirit was already mani- 
festing itself, were absorbed by Christianity; and why Christianity, 
on its breaking away from Judaism, became a Christuskult.’” 

Now what, according to Troeltsch, was the nature of the primi- 
tive Christuskuli? “It was not the worship of a new god. It 
was the worship of Israel’s God—the Father of all spirits—in his 
highest, living and concrete, revelation. The God-faith of the 
first believers in Christ had no dogma and no body of doctrine. 

* Die Bedeutung der Geschichtlichkeit Jesu fiir den Glauben, p. 25. 

2 Tbid., p. 26. 
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Its religious content was crystallized in the glorified Jesus— 
glorified through the resurrection-faith. There were no bloody 
sacrifices and rites, no magic and no mysteries, but only the 
worship of God in Christ, and living union with Christ in the 
Lord’s Supper.” 

Far-reaching changes were introduced into the simple cultus 
of the primitive Christians. ‘‘But whatever elements may gradu- 
ally have worked their way in from Mythology and the Mysteries, 
heathen and gnostic analogies, they simply gave body to an inde- 
pendent organism, making more intelligible the primitive Christian 
consciousness that was begotten by the inner logic of the situation.” 
The motive prompting the first Christians to institute a Christ- 
cultus is clear enough, Troeltsch goes on to say. The revelation 
of God in Christ was their common possession, and to keep that 
heritage living and communicable “they simply had no other 
way than the rallying about the worship of Christ as the revelation 
of God, whereby the eternal God revealed in Christ was again 
made truly and inspiringly manifest to the individual soul.” 

And the motive that prompted the early Christians to con- 
struct their Christ-faith, and to propagate their new God-faith 
by the institution of the Christ-cultus, is the motive that inspires 
us today to continue the same, though under different forms and 
conditions. We may take it as a social-psychological law that, 
‘“‘whenever individuals come, in general, to think and feel alike— 
as they come to do most of all in a highly refined and individualized 
culture—they cannot go on for any length of time without inter- 
action and interconnection; that, out of the thousand lines drawing 
men into relation with one another, everywhere community- 
circles are begotten, with higher and lower ranks, in which there is 
absolute need of a concrete central point.”’ It is a law which holds 
also for the religious life. And hence we make bold to assert that, 
‘without community and cultus, there could be no real certainty 
and power with respect to the Christian idea, the saving knowledge 
of God.” 

Again and again Troeltsch utters this conviction. He would 
refute in particular the contention of the religious individualist 
who maintains that Religion ist Privatsache. He would show the 
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impossibility of the position of Lessing and Ibsen and kindred 
spirits, in which it is held that religious faith does not need his- 
torical supports, but can express and propagate itself by virtue 
of its own purifying and saving power, and develop freely out of 
its inner depths as it touches life in general. “The prevalent 
tendency,” he says, “‘to disparage religious community and cultus 
is the real disease of modern Christianity and modern religion as 
a whole. Because of it religion is more and more taking on a 
dissolvent and chaotic character; it begets the contingently- 
personal, enthusiastic, and amateur types of religionists; and in 
some quarters religion becomes purely intellectualistic and philo- 
sophical. There is no dominating rallying-point from which religion 
can derive its bearings and nurture; there have arisen as many 
centers as there are feeling and seeking individuals. But modern 
religion has become not only chaotic and indefinite. It has become 
also weak and lifeless, because it lacks the reacting influence of a 
community-spirit, because the individual misses the sustaining 
and uplifting power exerted by a community, misses the power, 
too, which sets for him practical community tasks.’”* 

Surely, Troeltsch keeps insisting, the history of religion must 
not be ignored by the individualist. In accord with the social- 
psychological law enunciated above, we see everywhere the rise 
of religious communities with definitely appointed upper and 
lower orders of adherents, fixed rallying-points, means of develop- 
ment, and centers of energy, through which religious life and 
thought are forever renewed. In the nature-religions al] this is 
effected by the very forces of nature and society, and the rallying- 
point is the ancient cultish tradition. In the great spiritual reli- 
gions it is the founder and prophet who takes the central place, to 
whom, in fact, is accorded religious worship. This was already 
the case in the religious schools of the Platonic and Stoic phi- 
losophers, as it was later in Christianity. It does not mean the 
enlargement of a pantheon, either. It simply means the keeping 
alive of the prophet in the consciousness of the believers, at the 
summit of their divine worship, as the concrete expression of divine 
truth revealed in and by the prophet. This is the fundamental 
* Die Bedeutung der Geschichtlichkeit Jesu, p. 25. 
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basis of every religious community and cultus. And it is highly 
probable that religion will ever perpetuate itself thus. 

The “third gospel” of Lessing, or the “third kingdom” of 
Ibsen, in which, as regards religion, all depend upon themselves 
and the spirit implanted within each one freely develops in isola- 
tion, without community and cultus, one can be quite sure will never 
be realized. No more can we dispense with community and cultus 
in religion than we can get along without the state and organized 
commerce and science in the more secular spheres of life. In 
every sphere of life individual minds and interests are mutually 
related, and develop in interconnection. 

“Whether the existent churches’’—this question is peculiarly 
pertinent in Germany—‘‘are capable of meeting the community 
needs of the modern Christian is a problem fiir sich. It is possible 
that, by a change in our general political organization, they will be 
led to fall back and embrace only the groups that still cling to the 
old ecclesiastical dogmatic. But it is possible, too, that such 
political changes may lead to the organization of broad Volks- 
kirchen, in which the manifoldness of modern Protestant religious 
thought will be allowed to come to expression. However, no 
matter what changes come, so long as Christianity continues in any 
sense, it will have a cultus connected with it, in which Christ will 
be accorded the central place.”* 

This is not, as Troeltsch intimates, the place to discuss con- 
ditions in the churches of today, and the question whether the 
churches are fulfilling, or are able to fulfil, their mission as the 
expression of the corpus mysticum Christi. Yet, by way of paren- 
thesis, the writer cannot refrain from referring to the half-dozen 
articles that deal with this question, in the second volume of 
Troeltsch’s Gesammelite Schriften. Such articles as the ones 
headed ‘‘Religiéser Individualismus und Kirche” and “Die 
Kirche im Leben der Gegenwart” exhibit a treatment of this 
disquieting problem that is highly impartial, penetrating, and 
judicious. There is, to be sure, a strong plea for greater freedom, 
and for considerable revision, in view of changed conditions in 
thought and life in general; but it is recognized that “a thorough- 
t Die Bedeutung der Geschichtlichkeit Jesu, p. 29. 
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going reform of the churches, by way of a uniform revision of their 
dogmas and cultus, is altogether impossible. They are historical 
organizations, and, naturally, conservative, making such a revolu- 
tion unthinkable. Besides, the very life of large groups of people 
is so inseparably bound up with the old dogmas and forms that it 
would be manifestly unjust. Furthermore, the whole idea, so 
often expressed, of a reconciliation of religion and culture is in 
itself highly questionable. The greatness of religion lies precisely 
in its opposition to culture, in its distinction from science and a 
social-utilitarian morality, in its generating of super-worldly and 
superhuman forces, in its awakening and development of the 
phantasy, and in its fixing upon that which lies beyond sense and 
intellect. A religion reconciled with science would, for the most 
part, be nothing more than a bad science and a superficial morality, 
and would thereby lose its religious salt.”* A sentence in the first 
of the articles cited is especially pertinent at this point: “If we 
learn to look upon the church as the Gemeinschaft des Geistes 
Christi, then we shall quite naturally hold that the Landeskirche 
must perceive itself to be the expression of the corpus mysticum 
Christi. And when we do that, it will be possible for us to eradicate 
the intolerable consequences of a radical individualism.” 

This parenthesis could easily be extended, but we must pass on. 
Enough has now been said to show the great importance for the 
' Christian religion which Troeltsch attaches to community and 
cultus, and we will next devote a section to the very important 
point, already partially covered. 


2. THE INDISPENSABLENESS OF JESUS AS HEAD AND CENTER OF 
THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


As we have seen, Troeltsch firmly believes that, ‘‘so long as 
Christianity continues in any sense, it will have a cultus connected 
with it, in which Christ will be accorded the central place.” In 
this section we wish to define more clearly the sense in which 
Troeltsch conceives this giving of a central place to Christ in the 
Christian cultus, as well as to emphasize the importance he attrib- 
utes to this aspect of Christ’s significance. 

“Die Kirche im Leben der Gegenwart.” 
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1. The social-psychological need of Jesus as a rallying-point.— 
When Troeltsch speaks about the indispensableness of Jesus as 
head and center of the Christian community and its cultus, he 
wishes it to be understood as a social-psychological indispensable- 
ness. Every living religion, we have noted, is dependent on com- 
munity and cultus, and on a rallying-point, and “the Christian 
cultus must always therefore have for its center the gathering of 
the church about its head; the nourishing and strengthening of 
the members of the church, by immersing themselves in God’s 
revelation as concentrated in the person of Christ; the propa- 
gation of the Christian faith, not through dogmas, doctrines, 
and philosophies, but through the keeping alive of the Christ- 
picture in its vital religious aspects; in short, the worship of 
God in Christ.” And such giving of a central place to Christ 
rests clearly on a social-psychological basis—on laws that dare not 
and cannot be ignored. Individualistic Christianity would ulti- 
mately mean the vanishing of a vital Christian religion; and the 
Christian cultus without Christ as focus would result in vagueness 
and disunity, as well as lifelessness and fanaticism. Individuals 
who think otherwise, and refuse to unite with the church, have 
no conception of the way life in its various phases is propagated; 
they do not realize, either, to what extent they are indebted to 
the churches for their own religious life. 

With this position churchmen will be in hearty agreement. 
But many of them will object that it does not go far enough. It 
does not allow for prayer to Christ. Indeed, there is a sentence in 
Die Bedeutung der Geschichtlichkeit Jesu (p. 30) in which Troeltsch 
definitely holds that “actual personal communion with the person 
of Christ is of course not possible.” For those who are accustomed 
to pray to Christ, Troeltsch’s position will therefore appear inade- 
quate at a most vital point. And it is to be regretted that he 
does not give his reasons for holding that prayer to Christ is not 
justifiable. At least the writer cannot find that he has given them 
in any of his writings. 

But it is likely that Troeltsch would say that communion is 
possible only with God, the Infinite, the Omnipresent Spirit; that 
it is inconceivable that a multitude of souls could, at one and the 
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same time, come into contact with a personality that did not have 
the attribute of omnipresence. And if it is maintained, as some 
hold, that Christ’s personality was after his death exalted to 
infinity, are we not driven to the conclusion that there are, in fact, 
two gods? No other conclusion would of course be possible, 
unless it be conceived that Christ’s personality did not continue 
as a separate personality, but was absorbed by the personality 
of God (which would, however, make prayer to Christ meaning- 
less). In any case, as William Newton Clarke says, ‘“‘with the 
Christian faith all polytheism, even though it be no more than 
tritheism [and he might have said, “ditheism”’], is absolutely 
inconsistent. ... . One God, one mind, one will—this is the 
only form in which any belief in God whatever is possible in the 
world as we know it now.” 

Dogmatism is entirely foreign to Troeltsch, and one may be 
quite sure that he has no wish to be dogmatic about the Kingdom 
of Heaven into which departed spirits have entered, about the 
present status of these spirits—their capacities, and especially 
their capacity to hold intercourse with earthly spirits. He doubt- 
less has great respect for the faith of those who pray, not only to 
Christ, but also to Mary, the mother of Christ, and to the saints. 
He would recognize, too, that such prayer may have a subjective 
value of the highest sort. But as for its being prayer in the full 
sense—that is, actual communion between the praying soul and the 
departed spirit—that he could not concede. 

However divine was the personality of Jesus, however exalted 
the place he undoubtedly occupies in the heavenly kingdom, it is 
highly improbable, Troeltsch would likely say, that he was invested 
with all the attributes of God—that the attributes of his personal- 
ity, in other words, were exalted to infinity. Certainly the pre- 
dominant conception in the New Testament is against that idea. 


“To us there is one God, the Father, . . . . and one Lord, Jesus 
Christ,” writes Paul (I Cor. 8:6). The superiority of God is 
expressed in such passages as I Cor. 3:22f.: “ ... . all is yours, 


ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s”; and Phil. 2:11: “And that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
* The Christian Doctrine of God, p. 237. 
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of God the Father.”” Even in the Fourth Gospel, where is expressed 
the unity of God and Jesus (in the sense of the Philonic Logos 
philosophy, or, again, as meaning a harmony of will and purpose), 
there are very striking subordinationist passages, such as: ‘‘The 
Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father doing’’; 
“I can of myself do nothing”; “‘I seek not my own will, but the 
will of him that sent me”; ‘‘My teaching is not mine, but his 
that sent me.” Now if this be true, that “‘to us there is one God, 
the Father”—only one infinite, one omnipresent spirit—then with 
God alone can mutual communion be held. 

Into the psychology of prayer to Christ and other departed 
spirits we cannot here go. The writer would simply venture to 
suggest that all the benefits that are claimed to be derived from 
such prayer can surely be secured from prayer to God. Not to 
believe this would be indicative of a very meager conception of 
God. But men crave and need, it is claimed, the concreteness of 
Jesus. This can, however, be gained in prayer to God, by keeping 
the picture of Christ vividly before one’s consciousness; which is, 
in fact, just what Troeltsch is contending for. And whatever help 
and strength Christians are wont to say they receive through 
being in personal touch with the heavenly Christ (or with Mary and 
the saints), they can be at least as fully and truly helped and 
strengthened under the conception advocated by Troeltsch. 

Men like Professor Mackintosh would, presumably, retort: 
“In that conception ‘it is not denied that in a real sense our rela- 
tion to God is mediated by Christ, yet it is a Christ whose direct 
influence on men ceased at death... .. He does not act on us 
from the unseen. .... His presence is departed, though we can 
drink in the spirit of his words and thus indirectly have communion 
with his mind.’ And ‘Faith’s object must be now and here. .. . . 
Faith looks upward, not backward only..... Men could not 
be thus intimately one with a Life that was, but is not..... 
If Christology is to reproduce the Christian certainty, it must 
define faith in Jesus as faith in him as the living and transcendent 
a The men and women who made Christian history 
have been animated by the faith that the exalted Lord can make 
the limitless resources of his transcendence available for the 
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humblest of the saints. .... And anyone who is at pains to 
analyze the doctrinal implications of an ancient hymn like the 
“Te Deum,” or a modern hymn like “Jesus Lover of My Soul,” 
may satisfy himself as to the futility of supposing that bare rever- 
ence for tradition inspires the church’s affirmation of Christ’s 
perpetual presence.’ Does, in short, Troeltsch’s conception afford 
a sufficient basis for specifically Christian life?’ 

A sounding of the depths of Troeltsch’s position would not, 
however, yield such a retort. In the first place, we can be quite 
sure, from his eschatological hope, that he thinks of the personality 
of Christ as living on in the heavenly kingdom; that, for him, 
coming into intimate touch with the person of Christ is not becom- 
ing “intimately one with a Life that was, but is not.” 

Again, Troeltsch’s position does not mean rallying about “a 
Christ whose direct influence on men ceased at death.” The God- 
ordained psychological forces operative in the soul’s contemplation 
of the figure of Christ assuredly produce a direct influence on men. 
That figure, “full of grace and truth,” can and does exert a direct 
saving power, when men view it ‘‘with the spiritual eye.” True, 
though Troeltsch thinks of the personality of Jesus as now existent, 
what is here meant is a contemplation of the historical figure of 
Jesus. But, as a matter of fact, they who believe that Christ 
does ‘‘act on us from the unseen”—that he is able to commune 
with us from “the veiled place where he dwells on high”—must 
picture Christ when they commune with him in terms of the 
historical Jesus. As Professor Mackintosh admits, “Certainly 
the risen Christ is the same person as formerly, otherwise the 
apostolic gospel, devoid of a point d’appui in history, would have 
become inept, since no one can preach a great Unknown, or ask 
for loyalty to a formula.’* And later (pp. 378 f.) he calls atten- 
tion to the perils of a Christ-mysticism divorced from the Jesus 
of history: “Thus the exalted Christ vanishes in a mist of senti- 
mentalism or dialectic.” Well, a Christ-mysticism in which 
Christ is conceived in terms of the historical Jesus can surely yield 


* Mackintosh, The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ, pp. 364-68. 
2Op. cit., pp. 363 f. 
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no more than the Christuskult of Troeltsch; the influence of Jesus 
is in both cases equally direct and powerful. 

In truth, however, for Professor Mackintosh as for all Christians 
who are given to prayer to Christ, Christ is now “omnipotent with 
the omnipotence of God; to him belongs absolute might to continue 
and consummate the work begun by his life, death, and victory.” 
And it may be that “‘short of this the Christian mind is not ex- 
pressed.” But who is so unknowing as not to recognize that the 
Christian mind has, from the beginning, even as expressed in our 
hymns, carried within it elements that in the future were shown 
to be unwarrantable? One instantly recalls the eschatology of 
the first Christians, notably the time-element therein, which was 
of vast import for their religious life. ‘‘Have we any right to 
assume,” asks Professor Cairns in his review of Professor Mackin- 
tosh’s book, “that there may not be in the minds of those of us 
who hold with conviction to the positive position, residues of the 
past that the future will not justify ?” 

At all events, one is led to inquire, in the spirit of reverence, 
what could an omnipotent Christ, from his veiled abode, do for us 
that God himself is not able and willing to do for us? Is it likely 
that followers of Jesus who, by the grace of his personality, put 
their trust in God for the continuance and consummation of the 
work begun by the Master have a faith less Christian or less effica- 
cious than the one in which Christ occupies the place of God? Are 
men and women who are conscious of the presence of God and are 
animated by a Christ-evoked, Christ-interpreted, and Christ- 
sustained faith that God can and does ‘“‘make the limitless resources 
of his transcendence available for the humblest of the saints” 
more impotent in helping to promote the Kingdom of God than 
those who are animated by the faith that the heavenly Christ 
can do this? 

Verily this is a delicate question. And at no point in our 
religion more than at this one do we need to heed the injunction 
of Jesus: “Judge not!” Equally learned and sincere Christians 
are, as they always have been, coming to different conclusions, 
even with regard to vital questions like the one we are now con- 
sidering, and mutual tolerance is in such cases the truly Christian 
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attitude to take. Prayer to Christ, all must admit, is traceable 
throughout Christian history, but, so long as men like Professor 
Cairns come to conclusions like the following, those whose faith 
justifies them in praying to Christ ought not to disparage the 
position of those who pray only to God; indeed, they ought to 
examine well the ground of their faith, for they who pray to Christ 
must admit that they give encouragement to the people who also 
feel justified in praying to Mary, to the saints, to the Buddha, 
and other departed spirits, and foster the perilous mysticism alluded 
to above. We quote from Professor Cairns’s review, already 
cited: ‘‘When all is said, the center of faith in the New Testament 
is placed in God, and in the Gospels this is quite clearly God the 
Father. The central motive of Jesus is not, as Seeley said, his 
enthusiasm of Humanity, but his enthusiasm of God, and his 
ultimate aim is not to awaken faith in himself but in his Father. 
. . . . This, moreover, seems to me the dominant type of apostolic 
religion. Christians are those ‘who through Jesus believe in God,’ 
and this is not ‘Godhead’ but ‘the Father.’ Moreover, we have the 
considerable number of subordinationist passages in the New Testa- 
ment to consider in this connection. Either we must regard these 
as ‘vestigial survivals’ or use them as vital utterances of faith.” 
Well, then, there would seem to be ground for Troeltsch’s 
holding that “actual personal communion with the person of 
Christ is of course not possible.” Though it is quite true, too, that 
dogmatism on this point is impossible, either in favor of or in 
discouragement of such communion. In any case, however, we 
may accept Troeltsch’s conception of the Christ-cultus, resting 
on a social-psychological basis, as conserving all that is vital for 
specifically Christian life. On the side of prayer this conception 
obviously allows for prayer to God “‘in the name of Christ,” or 
“through Christ”; for communion with God as he revealed him- 
self in and through Christ—a communion made concrete by 
drawing into it the divine figure of Jesus, letting his thoughts 
and words and motives and actions color our communings with 
God. And such prayer no one can reasonably call un-Christian, 
nor can one doubt that it is all-sufficient for the nurture of the 
Christian life. 
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Having then more particularly defined the sense in which 
Troeltsch conceives Christ to be indispensable, as head and center 
of the Christian community and its cultus, we must enlarge upon 
the value he sets on such a Zentralstellung of Christ. 

2. Men’s need of the concrete symbol of Christian truth and life 
furnished by Jesus.—To speak of Jesus as a symbol is, for many, 
seriously to underestimate the significance of Christ. But that 
is because the word “‘symbol” has for them an impoverished signifi- 
cation. Here we are faced again with the difficulty of a term being 
conceived differently by different theologians. For one group a 
symbol “‘illustrates spiritual reality rather than demonstrates it.” 
For another it means “‘an object, animate or inanimate, standing 
for or representing something moral or intellectual.” The question 
of demonstration would thus depend on the character of the symbol, 
as well as the truth symbolized, and is not to be answered by any 
a priori definition of the term “‘symbol.”’ In any case, the common 
notion regarding the impersonality and lifelessness of a symbol 
obviously rests on an a priori conception of the meaning of this 
term. For the fact that truth is symbolized by inanimate objects 
does not prevent its symbolization by a living person. 

“The greatness of Christianity is precisely this, that it has 
constituted as its center and symbol, not a rigid and lifeless dogma 
or a just as inflexible and benumbed moral law, but the figure of a 
living, many-sided, and at once uplifting and energizing personality, 
whose inmost motives form the guiding principles in the religious- 
ethical tasks that confront Christians from age to age.’* This 
sentence gives the gist of what Troeltsch means when he speaks of 
Jesus as a symbol—the prominent notes about his conception being, 
clearly, the notes of personality and vitality, as over against an 
impersonal and lifeless symbolism. 

Troeltsch is quite aware that attempts to crystallize the per- 
sonality of Jesus in a dogma, or to make it an ethical law, have 
never been wanting. ‘‘But the living elements of an indefinable 
personal life have, despite such attempts, always manifested 
themselves. And on this fact rests Christianity’s capacity for 
renewed simplification and rejuvenescence. For this reason, too, 

* Die Bedeutung der Geschichtlichkeit Jesu, p. 43. 
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there have always been attempts to completely isolate Jesus, to 
make him entirely independent of the history that preceded and 
followed him and hold him to be the exclusive support and basis 
of faith.” 

But these latter attempts, like the attempts to compress the 
person of Christ within a dogma, Troeltsch feels, are unjustifiable. 
For we dare not blink the fact that “the Vorstellungswelt and the 
Ethos of Jesus are bound up with the quite definite situation of 
late-Judaism, and with the rugged one-sidedness of the purely 
religious prophet; that, in his preaching of the Kingdom of God, 
he anticipated a new world and humanity under new conditions, 
gauged entirely by a religious ideal, and expected the same to be 
realized in the near future. In view of this fact the faith of the 
primitive Christians released the spirit of Christ from its historical 
connections, and treated it as the regulative principle of an ongoing 
development. Only let us look for this development, not so much 
in ideal results and systematic views of life, as in a further series 
of strong religious personalities, who fed upon the person of Christ 
and out of his spirit brought forth things new and old; just as the 
spirit of the Hebrew prophets was in Jesus, and new growth was 
generated in him out of this prophetic seed... . . And this rich 
historical development, as well as the person of Christ, must be 
freely and candidly drawn upon to give definiteness to the Christian 
idea, and in order to its realization with living power.’ 

Troeltsch also vigorously maintains, more particularly in opposi- 
tion to Ritschlians, that the Christian Jdee—Christian truth con- 
sidered in the abstract—does not depend upon the person of Jesus 
for its verification. The doctrine of God’s forgiveness, for instance, 
is abstractly verifiable (as all truths are) by its reference to con- 
sciousness, there to let its own inherent truth find its counterpart 
in the a priori forms of consciousness. Expressed in Pauline 
language, Christian truth is verified through the Divine Spirit’s 
“testifying along with our own spirit.” The extreme Ritschlian 
claim, that “without Christ I would be an atheist,” and that 
“only through the fact of the moral personality of Jesus, made 
perfect through suffering, could God enter once more into 

3 Tbid., pp. 43-44. 
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communion with men who have sinned,’’ is simply not true to the 
facts of religious history. “The still small voice’ of God has been 
perceived in all ages, in the souls of men of every race, and the 
measure of truth vouchsafed to them—even such truths as were © 
championed by Jesus—depended for verification on an inherent 
truthfulness disclosing itself to “the spiritual eye.” To make 
Christian truth absolutely dependent on Jesus would be, further- 
more, to make it hinge on the continually changing results of his- 
torical study, not to speak about the real externality of such a 
basis. 

Is not then Troeltsch inconsistent when he urges that Jesus 
must be given a central place in the Christian community and 
cultus, and that men have need of him as the living symbol of the 
Christian faith? He would insist that he is not inconsistent. 
Granted, he would say, that Christian truth is verifiable on the 
basis of an intrinsic truthfulness; that Jesus cannot and dare not 
be separated from the line of prophets and psalmists upon whom 
he fed, and the series of saints who have fed upon him; and that 
God has, indeed, in all times spoken savingly to men, either directly 
or through other servants than Jesus—granted all this, it is also true 
that most men are not of themselves capable of perceiving and 
appropriating Christian truth (just as they are not of themselves 
capable of perceiving and appropriating mathematical or philo- . 
sophical or any other truth); that Jesus is “the personification of — 
transcendent religious power, whose heart-throb permeates the 
whe'e of Christianity, just as the vibrations of a ship’s machinery 
are felt in every nook of the boat”’; and that, therefore, the keeping 
alive of Christian truth ‘‘is not possible without viewing it in its 
creative embodiment in Jesus.” 

It were time, perhaps, to remark, though it ought to be self- 
evident, that Troeltsch’s plea for community and cultus, in which 
Christ occupies the focal place, contemplates the very highest type 
of individual participation. It is a plea in refutation of religious 
individualism that would do away with community and cultus, 
but not a plea for community and cultus divorced from personal 
activity on the part of individual members of the community. 
Without such personal participation the individual would of course 
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derive no real benefit. In an age which disparages the very idea 
of the church, which argues that religion is purely Privatsache and 
public worship valueless, the emphasis belongs clearly where 
Troeltsch puts it, ie., on the necessity of community and cultus. 
His thought is rightly echoed by a recent English writer: “The 
man who does not consciously attach himself to the organized 
spiritual environment of the nation, but burrows inward to some 
psychic center remote from the invisible but real social organism, 
is making for the abysses of insanity, criminal egoism, self- 
deification, and the primordial slime of sensual occultism. When 
the leaders of the churches realize this tendency, they will shrink 
in alarm from every form of individualistic psychology.’”* Still, 
at this point let the fact be brought definitely before us that, most 
assuredly, the profoundest sort of personal participation is expected 
of those attaching themselves to the Christian churches; in truth, 
a profound Christ-mysticism. 

But why a Christ-mysticism? Why is it not possible to keep 
alive the Christian faith “without viewing it in its creative embodi- 
ment in Jesus’? For the reason that “all the greatest and most 
characteristic thoughts of Christianity—about a grace that has 
come to and seized us, about a certainty that has been tendered us, 
and a transcendent power that has uplifted and subdued us—are 
inseparably connected with the religious estimation and interpreta- 
tion of Jesus as the revelation of God. And to break this connec- 
tion, to separate the Christian God-faith from the person of Jesus, 
would mean the wrenching of this faith from all its historical roots, 
from all means of representation and demonstration, from all that 
greatness of personality which, for the average individual, is indis- 
pensable; would mean, in fact, ultimately, the dying out of the 
Christian faith.” 

Troeltsch too can speak of “‘the living Christ,”’ and one has the 
feeling that, in so doing, he conserves all the healthy spiritual vitality 
with which that precious phrase has in all ages been filled. Itis true, 
as we have seen, that he does not encourage prayer to Christ, does 
not speak about Christ as he now lives in the heavenly region— 
for the reason that we seem to be barred from communication 

t Stanton Coit, The Soul of America. 
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with the spirits who have departed to that region (despite the 
explorations of spiritualists and the Psychical Research Society). 
But, at all events, it is a living Christ that Troeltsch has in mind 
for the keeping alive of the Christian faith; the Christ as he lives 
in the New Testament, made and kept living for us by the psycho- 
logical forces at the disposal of every human soul. The superior 
personality that lives in the Gospels need not be less living (not 
less vital for faith, at least) for us, than it was for those who knew 
that personality in the flesh. And, while that personality of course 
blends with the personality of the heavenly Christ; while faith in 
the heavenly Christ carries with it certain glorious truths peculiar 
to itseli—such as cluster about the resurrection and life after death 
for all; yet it is primarily the Christ of the Gospels—Christ, that is, 
as he lives in the Gospels—who, in Troeltsch’s view, gives vitality 
to the Christian faith. 

Indeed, it is the Christ of the Gospels who alone can give 
definiteness, as well as vitality, to our thought of the heavenly 
Christ. For John, and for Christians generally, the vital] thing in 
the life of Jesus consists in a gracious “unveiling of the mystery of 
the invisible God.” Thought of the heavenly Christ, apart from 
the Christ of the Gospels, would therefore be quite as mysterious 
as thought of God apart from the historical Christ—yea, more so, 
for God has revealed himself, in some measure at least, in and 
through various personalities throughout the history of mankind. 
And hence it is quite inconceivable why certain Christians should 
wish to minimize the importance of the Jesus who lives in the 
Gospels. Their thought being centered quite exclusively on the 
heavenly Christ, they are almost certain to fall into the perils of 
mysticism so poignantly described by Professor Mackintosh. ‘‘The 
danger,” he says, ‘“‘which has long shadowed faith in the exalted 
Christ is that of an unbridled and capricious mysticism. Ideas 
gained currency respecting his interposition in human lives which 
have no relation to his known character. The glorified Redeemer 
has been isolated from the historic Jesus, while the individual soul 
has in turn been isolated from the vital organic brotherhood of the 
Geach... « The living Person is discarded, and instead we are 
offered a dream of passion or a lifeless philosophic principle.” 

* The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ, pp. 378-79. 
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It is the living Christ of the Gospels, then, that Troeltsch 
regards as of primary importance for the maintenance of the 
Christian faith and life. ‘“‘Only by the contemplation of such a 
personality as lives in the Gospels can the average individual 
overcome his spiritual weakness and poverty, and be moved to 
accept the prophetic-Christian God-faith with power and certainty. 
But if that is so, then wherever the Christian God-faith is to 
flourish with full power and might, the living figure of Jesus will 
remain inseparably associated with it. A Christ-mysticism in 
which every believer perceives his faith to be a radiation from that 
central point, and in which believers ever newly unite themselves 
in the religious interpretation and adoration of Jesus as the revela- 
tion of God that lifts us above ourselves, and that increases in 
potency, through the centuries, as a world-historic force—such 
a Christ-mysticism will forever remain the kernel of genuine and 
true Christianity, so long as there will be a genuine and true 
Christianity. Without it, too, the personalistic God-faith would 
itself be hard pressed and finally perish.’ 

At first thought it may appear to some as if such a Christ- 
mysticism is decidedly inferior to the Christ-mysticism of Paul; 
as if, in truth, there is no real relation between them. A pains- 
taking comparison will, however, lead to a different conclusion. 
Complete identity they will of course not discover. As J. Weiss 
has pointed out, in his “Significance of Paul for Modern Chris- 
tians,’” to be “‘in Christ”? seems to have meant with Paul “a 
complete blending with the heavenly Lord into a mystic union, in 
which, indeed, the sharp outlines of the personal figure become 
blurred into the notion of an all-pervading Christ-spirit.” At 
least Paul felt that communion was possible between the heavenly 
Christ and the believer. And this, as we have seen, Troeltsch feels 
is not possible. He might grant that it was possible for a spirit 
like Paul’s, which could be “caught up even to the third heaven” 
and “‘up into Paradise,” but who would maintain that the average 
spirit is endowed with such capacity? And, on the side of Christ, 
he might grant that the spirit of the exalted Christ on occasion 

* Die Zukunftsmiglichkeiten des Christentums. 

2 American Journal of Theology, XVII (1913), 352. 
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may come, as in the case of Paul’s conversion, into direct contact 
with a human spirit, but this again is something extraordinary. 

Paul could say, and many Christians can say, after Paul, that 
“the Lord is the Spirit’’ (II Cor. 3:17), all-pervasive in the same 
sense as the almighty God, whom Christians like Troeltsch hold 
to be the one Omnipresent Spirit. But this is an absolute equating 
of the person of Christ with the infinite Pneuma, which rests on a 
peculiarly fluid mode of conception common in Paul’s time; such 
as is indicated, e.g., in Rom. 8:9 ff., where there occurs the alter- 
nation between the expressions, “‘the spirit of God or of Christ in 
us” and “Christ in us.” It was the same fluidity that made 
possible the Hellenistic mysteries, and the conceptions of “‘the 
Son of Man,” “Divine Wisdom,” “Logos.” And this way of 
thinking, modernists feel, arose because God very generally was 
localized in a dwelling-place beyond the earth’s limits; whereas 
the Christian view would seem to be that the one transcendent 
God is directly in touch with our universe—creatively, sustain- 
ingly, and self-impartingly. In Christ the self-imparting God, 
modern Christians believe, is manifest in spiritual purity and 
power as he is manifest nowhere else; indeed, they believe that the 
ethical nature of God is, in principle, wholly expressed in the person 
and work of Christ. But, since there are elements in God’s per- 
sonality that were not expressed in Christ (notably in the region 
of intelligence), they still regard God as transcendent over Christ, 
however transcendent the latter may be over the rest of mankind, 
And hence they cannot, with Paul, equate absolutely the person 
of Christ with the infinite Pneuwma. And therefore there is no 
problem for them such as faced Athanasius and Arius. There is. 
indeed, the problem of how the infinite, transcendent Spirit of 
God can be universally present; more especially, how God can 
impart himself so fully in a historic personality, that for many 
the only solution is the complete equation of God and the historic 
‘person. But these problems belong to the class of problems that, 
apparently, are beyond human intelligence, such as: How did the 
personality of God originate? In the case of any really creative 
personality, what in it is divine and what human? 
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However, neither by Paul nor by any of the New Testament 
writers is Christ always identified with the Spirit absolutely, with 
the entire fulness of the Spirit, described as the “summing up” 
of all spirit. As J. Weiss has shown, this absolute identification 
occurs only in passages of speculative cosmological thought, where 
Christ’s relation to the world is referred to or he appears as the 
basis of all divine revelation. As spirit is the clear mark of God 
in the world, and as the Son of God, the heavenly Man, the Logos, 
is regarded as that side of God which.is turned to the world, the 
complete identification of one so transcendently spiritual as Christ 
with the Spirit is naturally suggested. ‘But where the question 
is not of Christ’s place in the cosmos, but of his person, its special 
quality, constitution, and origin, he is described rather as a personal- 
ity belonging to the sphere of Spirit; his actual, primal nature is 
Pneuma; he is a spiritual being among other spirits” (see, e.g., 
I Cor. 12:13; 14:32; 15:45). 

Then there are the considerable number of subordinationist 
passages, to which reference has already been made. And as 
Professor Cairns has intimated, why are not these to be taken as 
vital utterances of faith? The two strands of passages are there, 
and they are contradictory—just as there are contradictory strands 
in the writings of all creative personalities or of all creative periods. 
If the absolutistic passages are accepted as true, then the subordi- 
nationist passages are meaningless. But if the latter are accepted 
as true, the former cannot be taken as likewise true. Not loyalty 
to tradition can be the determinant here, for both sets of passages 
are equally clamant. Nor can the demands of a preconceived idea 
of atonement be the determinant. Our view of God must be the 
determinant factor. And if we believe in one God, one mind, one 
will—one Transcendent yet Immanent Infinite Spirit, transcendent 
over all other spirits, even the sublime Spirit of Christ—then we 
must accept the subordinationist passages as true. 

And so accepting, we will be entirely sympathetic with the 
absolutistic passages, as daring attempts to commend Christ to 
people breathing an atmosphere surcharged with messianic and 
1 J. Weiss, Christ: the Beginnings of Dogma. 
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Logos speculations. Such daring attempts were by no means 
uncommon in ancient times. Indeed, the deification of important 
historical characters was a quite common occurrence. But our 
view of God simply makes all this impossible for us. In view of 
the subordinationist passages, one may, then, rest satisfied that 
the absolutistic passages were simply results of the Pauline purpose 
to “become all things to all men, that I may by all means save 
some.” We too can speak of God in Christ, of the deity of Christ, 
and not in any empty sense, either; it is our most precious heritage 
to perceive in Christ the unveiling of the mystery of the invisible 
God, and to be drawn by him into saving communion with God and 
brotherly relations to our fellow-men, as we are not drawn by any 
other self-disclosure of God, but we believe it is in accord with the 
spirit of Christ (as predominantly portrayed in the New Testament) 
that, while we call him Lord and Master, we should still regard God 
as transcendent over him. 

The reverent heart, seeing the glory of God in the face of Christ, 
in moments of devotion makes no distinction between God and 
Christ, but, as soon as thought enters, faith expresses itself in the 
terms of the subordinationist passages. “In its soberer moments 
faith perceives that it is vital to distinguish Christ from God, and 
rejoices that the soul is enabled to launch upon the deeps of God’s 
omnipotence—the same deeps upon which Christ himself was 
launched, according to his own confession. The imperativeness, 
the self-assertiveness of Christ, like the imperativeness and self- 
assertiveness of the prophets and of Paul, does not spell self- 
sufficiency; and the acknowledgment—‘of that ... . knoweth 
no one... . but the Father,” matching the Johannine ‘‘He can 
do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father do” —coupled 
with the spiritual struggles recorded in the Gospels (notably that 
in Gethsemane), must, if we are going to be full-fledged followers of 
Christ, cause us to progress with Jesus to the Father. 

But again we are reminded of Paul’s Christ-mysticism. Surely, 
it is claimed, Paul was entirely dependent upon the exalted Christ. 
**My ego no longer lives: Christ lives in me; the life I now live 
in the flesh I live by faith in the Son of God who loved me and 
gave himself up for me.” But did not Paul also write such passages 
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as Rom., chap. 8? “For the sons of God are those who are guided 
by the Spirit of God... .. And when we cry, ‘Abba! Father!’ it 
is this Spirit testifying along with our own spirit that we are chil- 
dren of God; and if children, heirs as well, heirs of God, heirs along 
with Christ..... If God is for us, who can be against us? 
. . . » When God acquits, who will condemn?” Here, as in other 
passages, Christ obviously is the mediator. And should not then 
such an utterance as “I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me”’ be read in the light of these passages? Paul 
might feel justified in praying to Christ, as others do, and as others 
feel justified in praying to other departed spirits; but the real 
point is: Is the Christian faith at all impoverished when prayer 
is offered only to God, and Christ is regarded only as mediator ? 
Is the Christ-mysticism advocated by men like Troeltsch any less 
vital for faith than the Christ-mysticism of Paul, in which God and 
Christ are apparently (sometimes at least) equated, and therefore 
prayer to Christ is offered in moments of devotion ? 

J. Weiss has shown that the mysticism of Troeltsch is essentially 
the way that the Fourth Evangelist already traveled. For with 
John abiding in Christ means, in reality, not communion with the 
heavenly Christ, but a religion of belief in Jesus of Nazareth as the 
revelation of God, of communion with God in accord with this 
revelation, and its accompanying moral life; for the fulfilment of 
which Christ’s person, full of grace and truth, is God’s gracious 
gift to mankind. To behold in the ideally transfigured Christ 
the grace and truth of God, to attain through him knowledge of 
God, to have him always before one’s eyes as leader, leading us to 
God and to loving relationship with men, to abide in his love, 
to do his commandments, and to abide as he did in the love of 
God—this is the essence of the religion of John; and it is the 
essence of the Christ-mysticism of Troeltsch. As Weiss says, 
“This concentration of the inner life upon the figure of Jesus, 
living with him, working with his mind, reflecting his being in 
one’s own life—this is a form of the Christ-mysticism which is 
possible even for the modern man.” 


1 Cf. Weiss’s Significance of Paul for Modern Christians. 
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The passages in the Fourth Gospel that are colored by the 
Logos conception do, it is true, contain elements that assert the 
complete equation of God and Christ, but nowhere else do the 
subordinationist passages stand out so prominently as in this 
Gospel. This contradiction has already been harped on, possibly 
to the point of weariness, but it is unavoidable in a defense of the 
position which cannot accept the absolutistic assertions. Clearly 
this position does not rest on arbitrariness. It is adopted in the 
interests of sober consistency, and not only logical consistency, 
but the deeper consistency of faith—faith in one God, one Omnipo- 
tent Spirit transcendent over all other spirits. The position may 
carry with it a tendency to minimize the significance of Christ 
and to become negative and unevangelical—as illustrated in 
Unitarianism—but it need not do so. Because this position may 
and does carry with it a reverence for and dependence on Christ 
essentially like that of the first Christians those holding it do not 
see the need of pitching overboard the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Indeed, they feel that that doctrine is a real safeguard against the 
tendency to depreciate the historic revelation of God in Christ, 
and the unique historic experience of God as indwelling Holy 
Spirit. 

The speculative aspect of the Trinitarian doctrine never has 
been the vital element thereof. Neither has the valuation of 
Christ fully equating his personality with God, which gave rise 
to these speculations, this valuation resting on thought of God 
as localized in a particular dwelling-place, and on conceptions 
akin to those expressed in the messianic and Logos speculations. 
Even if for many Christians Christ apparently has had the value 
of God, that does not justify the equation of God and Christ. It 
simply means that such have not risen to what Professor Cairns, 
for one, believes to be the dominant type of apostolic religion. 
‘Christians are those ‘who through Jesus believe in God,’ and 
this is not ‘Godhead,’ but ‘the Father.’” 

The freshness and fulness of God’s revelation of himself in 
Christ, begetting faith in Christ as the Messiah, could easily lead 
the first followers of Christ to regard him as all-sufficient, and 
hence practically to equate God and Christ. Their resurrection 
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experiences would also, and probably chiefly, lead to such equation. 
But the most ardent apostle of Christ, the one most dependent on 
Christ, would always come back to faith in a God who is yet trans- 
cendent over Christ, to faith in Christ as the gracious mediator in 
the true religion. ‘“‘To us there is one God, the Father, .... 
and one Lord, Jesus Christ.” ‘All is yours, ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s.” ‘‘There are varieties of talents, but the same 
Spirit; varieties of service, but the same Lord; varieties of effects, 
but the same God who effects everything in everyone.” The self- 
sacrificing love of Christ, manifesting itself pre-eminently in the 
cross, was without doubt the real germinating principle of Paul’s 
Christ-mysticism, and it was simply “a leap beyond the data” 
(to use Professor Cairns’s phrase) to equate Christ and God, upon 
whom Christ himself felt dependent; as Paul himself would—accord- 
ing to the subordinationist passages—recognize in his soberer 
moments. 

Neither the resurrection nor the sinlessness of Jesus, nor yet 
the implicates of the true atonement for sin, warrant that leap. 
Resurrection, sinlessness, atonement, can be given their full place 
in the Christian system without such equation, and here it must 
suffice to justify this contention on the basis of belief in but one 
God, at once transcendent and immanent—a belief, indeed, that 
has resulted from the paramount revelations of God in history, 
to which formal recognition is given in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
And so it is unfair to charge that the equation of God and Christ— 
to which also recognition is given in that doctrine—is rejected in 
the interests of an easier solution. For the modernist view is no 
easier than that in which the equation is accepted; it too has its 
insoluble problems. No, the rejection is solely in the interests 
of truth, in the interests of Christian monotheism, since no amount 
of interpretation can allay the conclusion that, to equate God and 
Christ, to say that Christ was invested with infinity, means in 
fact two infinite personalities, two gods; and the practical ques- 
tion—asked in sincerest reverence—what could the heavenly Christ 
exalted to infinity bestow, that God himself cannot bestow, through 
his self-disclosure in the person and work of the historic Jesus, and 
in direct communion with the individual soul ? 
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But this is no treatise on the doctrine of the Trinity. Our 
primary concern was to show that the Christ-mysticism advo- 
cated by Troeltsch is in essence the same as that of Paul and John; 
that, at all events, it commends itself as quite adequate for the 
maintenance of the Christian faith and life. 

In opposition to radical critics like Drews and W. B. Smith, 
Troeltsch places great stress on the historicity of Jesus. The con- 
tentions of these radicals, that it is immaterial whether or not our 
symbol has its roots in historical actuality; that, in fact, believers 
must free themselves from history, and satisfy their life-hunger 
with a mythical symbol—well, such contentions show, in Troeltsch’s 
judgment, an utter inappreciation of religion and its practical 
tasks, however much they may appeal to the aesthete and dilet- 
tante. ‘For one who actually and inwardly belongs to the Chris- 
tian life-world, it is impossible to hold the center and head of the 
community, the nucleating-point of all cultus and all perception 
of God, merely as a myth, be the myth never so attractive. Just 
as God is for him not mere Thought and Possibility, but Holy 
Reality, so he wishes also, in the case of his symbol of God, to 
stand on the firm ground of real life. It is for him of real signifi- 
cance, that an actual human being so lived, fought, believed, and 
conquered, and that from this real life a current of power and 
certainty flows that reaches even him. His symbol is a real symbol 
for him only because there stands behind it the majesty of a trans- 
cendent real religious prophet, wherein he not only finds God 
illustrated, but is able to overcome his own uncertainty and acquire 
spiritual strength; just as in other respects he needs the anchorage 
of superior personal-religious authority, and, as a matter of fact, 
in many instances he experiences.’ 

Indeed, Troeltsch goes so far as to say: ‘“‘Should it come to 
be decided that such a person as Jesus of Nazareth never lived, or 
that we cannot know what sort of person he really was, that would 
without doubt mean the beginning of the giving up of the Christ- 
symbol among scientifically trained people. And gradually the 
untrained laity would be overcome by doubt, and moved to aban- 
don their Christ-faith.’” 


* Die Bedeutung der Geschichtlichkeit Jesu, pp. 31 f. 2 Ibid., p. 34. 
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“Tt is a mere Redensart,”’ he continues, ‘‘to want to confine 
oneself to the Christian Prinzip, and let the historical problems 
take care of themselves. That might be a practical way out for 
individuals who cannot work their way through difficult obscuri- 
ties; but it is impossible for a religious and cultish community. 
. . . - Individuals there may be who, by powerful instinct, can 
look with indifference upon historical research and the question of 
historicity; . . . . but, in general, men need the security of his- 
torical trustworthiness that scientific research is able to furnish.” 

The “‘fact of Christ,” like all other historical facts which come 
down to us in the form of reports, must be reasonably established 
through historical research. “Faith can interpret facts, but it 
cannot establish them.” That is, it cannot establish their his- 
toricity. Historic facts, like the person and work of Christ, may 
and do awaken and support faith, but, as before pointed out, it is 
to argue in a circle to maintain that faith can determine whether 
such and such person actually lived, or such and such event really 
occurred; historico-critical study alone can determine this. But 
the real point that Troeltsch would emphasize in this context is 
that the vitality of Christian faith rests in a real sense upon the 
historicity of Jesus. It is of vital importance to faith that the 
spiritual grace, the love, the righteous will disclosed in the narra- 
tives of the life of Christ, were actually disclosed in and by a person 
who actually lived. Indeed, the religious life of the primitive Chris- 
tians and their successors would be inexplicable otherwise. Prophets 
and psalmists had preached and sung about the love and righteous- 
ness of God, and called the people to forsake sin and error, but 
what average mankind evidently needed was an actual demon- 
stration of the things of God. That demonstration, Christians hold, 
is furnished by Jesus Christ; and they hold that their faith 
would never have become the living faith it has become for multi- 
tudes the world over had it not been inspired by him who, as God’s 
chosen son, as the firstborn among many brethren, really demon- 
strated faith’s content, with fulness, clarity, and power, in an 
actual and not a mythical life. 

This is not saying that the truth of the Christian Prinzip rests 
upon the historicity of Jesus. As stated above, that hinges upon 
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its own inherent truthfulness. It simply means that the Christian 
Prinzip would never have become the living force it has been, nor 
would it continue as a living force, did not its roots lodge in the 
historic Jesus. It is a life-connection, and should it be proved, 
Troeltsch contends, that Jesus never lived, it would sooner or 
later mean the disintegration of Christianity and the virtual 
decease of its Prinzip. There would no longer be a trustworthy 
rallying-point, and without a dependable focus such as Chris- 
tianity has had in Jesus, Christianity as a living religion could not 
be propagated. 

In thus contending Troeltsch does not mean to say that every 
little detail of historico-theological research is of consequence for 
religious faith. ‘Only the fundamental facts are of consequence: 
the actual existence of Jesus; the determinative significance of the 
personality of Jesus for the origin and development of the Christ- 
faith; the religious-ethical basic character of the preaching of Jesus; 
and the transformations which his preaching underwent in the 
oldest Christian communities formed by their Christ-cultus.” And 
it is Troeltsch’s conviction that, ‘despite all the questions that are 
yet open, the decisive facts of importance are quite certainly veri- 
fied.” The extremely radical contention that Jesus never lived, 
he thinks, ‘“‘is unquestionably a monstrosity.” 

In conclusion, a sentence or two from Die Zukunftsmdglich- 
keiten des Christentums may be quoted as a summary. “The 
Christology here expounded is by no means identical with the 
christological dogma of the church, but it does embody the inmost 
motive of that dogma. It is the Christ-mysticism of an inner 
union with the Head of the Christian community, from whom 
power and life flow to the members of the community, and in whose 
realization as the revelation and symbol of God the Christian cultus 
is consummated. Without this Christ-mysticism there would 
be no specifically Christian cultus, and a religion without cultus 
would be a dying religion.” 


* Gesammelte Schriften, TI, 851. 
















































THE GERMAN CHURCH AND THE CONVERSION OF THE 
BALTIC SLAVS 


JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 
University of Chicago 


Several Byzantine historians' and an Arabian geographer? 
described the eastern Slavs between the sixth and the tenth cen- 
turies.s But the first attempt of a western writer to describe the 
western or Baltic Slavs, i.e., those in the Elbe basin and along the 
south coast of the Baltic Sea, was made by Adam of Bremen in 
the middle of the eleventh century.’ 


t Procopius, De Bello Gothico, III, chap. 14; Constantine Porphyrogenitos, De 
Administrando Imperio, chaps. 37, 38; Mauricius, Ars Militaris, IX, chap. 3; XI, 
chap. 5. 

2 Jacob, “‘Ein arabischer Berichterstatter aus dem 10. Jahrhundert,” Arabische 
Geographen, II. 

3 For modern literature see Bury, History of the Eastern Roman Empire, chaps. 
xi, xii; Cambridge Mediaeval History, Il, chap. xiv; Meitzen, Siedelung und Agrar- 
wesen, II, 141-64; Beazeley, Dawn of Modern Geography, II, 467-514; Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire (ed. J. B. Bury, 1900), VI, 543-44, with valuable bib- 
liography. 

4 Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesia pontificum: Inestimably valuable as Adam of 
Bremen is, yet he is often vague and obscure, and his account of the Slavonic tribes 
between the Elbe and the Oder rivers, especially their geographical distribution, has 
given rise to extended controversy. According to Giesebrecht (Nordlandskunde, 
pp. 157-66; Baltische Studien, VI, 192), Adam was well informed. But the text of 
Adam of Bremen is notoriously corrupt and Giesebrecht accuses the scholiast of many 
blunders and alterations. After the great revolt of the Slavs of the lower Elbe in 
983, he argues, the land between the Elbe and the Oder was shut off from Christian 
knowledge and commercial intercourse, so that ignorance and erroneous ideas of 
Slavonia naturally came to prevail among the Germans. Lappenberg (Archiv, 
VI, 864), on the other hand, finds the chief source of Adam’s limitations in popular 
German prejudice against the Slavs and contempt for their language, which pre- 
vented any intimate knowledge of them from being acquired. Slavonic tribal names 
and the places occupied by them might interest a diocesan historian of Hamburg, but 
the Saxons were too indifferent to the promotion of Christianity among the Slavs and 
too contemptuous of them to be interested. 

Giesebrecht has endeavored to control Adam’s account by Helmold’s Chronica 
Slavorum, written in the last half of the twelfth century by one who dwelt long among 
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The Baltic Slavs formed a separate group, distinct from the 
Poles and Bohemians as well as the Litu-Slav stems extending 
around the bight of the Baltic from the mouth of the Oder to the 
mouth of the Diina in modern East Prussia and Kurland. They 
were loosely known as Polaben or Elbslaven,? and were divided 
into four grand divisions—the Obodrites (or Abodrites), the 
Ljutizi (German: Welataben, or Wilzi), the Pomeranians, and the 
Sorben, each of these major groups in turn, except the Sorben, 
being subdivided into lesser stem-groups.? The Obodrites dwelt 


the Slavs and knew them more intimately than any other German writer of the 
Middle Ages. He accepts Adam’s testimony when the two agree, provided Helmold 
has not—as he sometimes has done, especially in the early chapters—slavishly copied 
his predecessor. The difficulty of clearly distinguishing the tribal names of the 
Slavs between the Elbe and the Oder and of accurately locating them is very great. 
Helmold is of better use in amplifying than in emending Adam. 

However, it is to be observed that Adam’s description of Slavonia falls into two 
parts, one dealing with the region west of the Peene River, the other with that beyond 
and eastward of the Peene. The former, which Adam calls Hither Slavonia (In 
Sclavania citeriori, III, 18), was comprehended within the diocese of Hamburg. He 
is diffuse concerning the first, but brief and obscure about things across the river. 
He knows a good deal of things which happen around Magdeburg, but is hazy about 
things ulira Panim (III, 21). Beyond the Oder Adam’s ideas are very nebulous, as 
the use of words implying indirect knowledge, like comperimus, dicunt, etc., indicates 
(e.g., IV, 11). 

Adam uses the words Sclavi and Winuli interchangeably to denominate the Sla- 
vonic peoples between the Elbe and the Oder. (The latter proper name is a variant 
of the earlier word Winedi used by Einhard. See Pertz, I, 658, where the examples 
are cited.) The territory he calls Sclavania, but he is loose in application of the term, 
sometimes using it in a broad sense, sometimes in a narrow sense (e.g., II, 13, 19; 
IV, 13, for the former usage; II, 40, 46, 69, for the latter usage. In II, 24, “‘ecclesiae 
in Sclavania ubique erectae sunt” and “Sclavaniam in duodeviginti pagos disperti- 
tam” undoubtedly refer to Slavonia in the strict sense of the term). 

t From the word po, meaning “by,” and Labe, meaning “Elbe” (Wendt, Die Ger- 
manisierung der Lander dstlich der Elbe, 11, 11). 

2 Kindred to the Obodrites were the Wagri, or Waarii of Widukind (Adam of 
Bremen, III, 68), in East Holstein, the Lingones on the Elbe (Adam of Bremen, 
III, 19), the Warnabi on the Warnow (Adam of Bremen, III, 19; Helmold, I, 87), 
and the Dravani west of the Elbe in the Hanoverian Wendland around Liichow, Gar- 
tow, and Wustrow (Wendt, I, 11; Briickner, Die slavischen Ansiedelungen in der 
Altmark, p. 8; Mecklenburg. Jahrbiicher, VII, 156). Akin to the Wilzi were the 
Redarii and the Uckri (Widukind, ITI, 54, “‘Uchri””), whence the name Ucker-Mark; 
the Lini or Lingones (Helmold, I, 2), the Hevelli (Thietmar, IV, 20; Annal. Qued.; 
Annal. Magdbg.; Annal. Palid.; Helmold, I, 88). Offshoots of the Sorben were the 
Lusizi (Thietmar, I, 9; VI, 39, 48), the Milzi, the Glomuzani or Daleminzi, the Siusli, 
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in modern East Holstein and Mecklenburg-Schwerin; the Wilzi 
and kindred tribes extended over modern Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
Brandenburg, Mittelmark, and Uckermark, in the moor and marsh- 
land of the Spree, the Havel, and the Peene rivers; the Pomeranians 
were in what is today known as Pomerania along the seaboard; 
the Sorben were in the triangle included between the upper Elbe, 
the Erzgebirge, and the Saale." The blood affinity between the 
Obodrites, the Wilzi, and the Poles was close; on the other hand, 
the Sorben were akin to the Czechs, or Bohemians.? Of these four 
grand groups of the Baltic Slavs, the confederacy of the Wilzi was 
most formidable The Redarii were custodians of the great 
Slavonic temple at Rethra.‘ 

The monarchical institutions of the Baltic Slavs were not highly 
developed. The tribes were not compact entities, nor did they 
exhibit that capacity for union manifested among the early Ger- 
mans. Evidences of a closer union appear about 800, when the 


the Plisni (Andree, Wendische Wanderstudien, pp. 29-38). Ljutizi was the Slav term; 
Wilzi the German. Adam of Bremen fantastically derives Wilzi from German wild 
and Ljutizi from German Léwe. His philology is at least a tribute to their warlike 
character. Widukind, III, 54, is the first author to indicate the territory occupied 
by the Wilzi. This German nomenclature first appears in the tenth century. Cf. 
Annal. Sangall., maj. 955. The earlier German name for the Wilzi was Welatabi; 
see Einhard, Vita Caroli, chap. 15. Adam, II, 18, schol. 17, professes to have learned 
the early history of the warfare between the Saxons and the Redarii from an old 
Nordalbingian noble. 


*See Guttmann, “Die Germanisierung der Slawen in der Mark,” Forschungen 
zur Brand. u. Preuss. Gesch., TX (1897), 396-97; Wendt, I, 10-16. 


2 Guttmann, p. 397, n. 1. 3 Adam of Bremen, III, 21. 


4Adam of Bremen, II, 18; III, 50, and Thietmar, VI, 23-25, both describe the 
temple. Adam says it was four days distant from Hamburg. Giesebrecht, Nord- 
landskunde, p. 167, and Lisch, Mecklenburg. Jahrbiicher, III, 1, locate it near Prillwitz 
in Mecklenburg-Strelitz; Quandt, Baltische Studien, XXII, 214, on the other hand, 
fixes it at Dimmin at the mouth of the Peene. Guttmann, p. 398, places it on the 
Tollenser See, near Neu-Brandenburg. A still greater Slavonic fane was on the island 
of Riigen at Arkona, sacred to the god Svantevit, among the Rani or Runi (Adam of 
Bremen, II, 18; Helmold, I, 6, 36; II, 12). Giesebrecht thinks that Adam is in error 
in locating the Rani in the island and on the mainland, too, since he also locates the 
Circumpani on the lower Peene (IV, 18, schol. 17). But Giesebrecht seems to have 
missed the force of the word e¢ in the sentence in II, 19: “in hostio Peanis fluvii, ubi 
et Runi inhabitant.” Considering how close the island of Riigen lies to the mainland, 
it would be strange if some part of this powerful tribe were not settled on the coast. 
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pressure of Charlemagne’s conquests began to be felt, and a tend- 
ency is noticeable toward hereditary succession in the chieftainship.' 
But no ruling dynasty was ever established among the Baltic 
Slavs as in the case of the Poles and Bohemians, who early devel- 
oped a strong ducal power, which with the former even grew into 
a kingship. Political tendencies among them were centrifugal, 
and there seem to have been many small chieftains.” 

As to social structure: there was a landed nobility,3 a large free 
class composed of rude farmers, cattle raisers, and bee keepers; 
fishing, perhaps, was the main source of livelihood, as was natural 
with a people living in so wet a country as lower Germany was in the 
Middle Ages; slaves were numerous and were employed as field 
hands and artisans;‘ tribe enthralled tribe, and for centuries the 
slave marts of the Slavonic peoples supplied both Byzantium and 
the Germans of the West. 

If the political institutions of the Baltic Slavs were rudimentary, 
their religious institutions, on the other hand, were highly developed. 
The priests were the most influential element in their society and 
enjoyed almost monarchical power. The temples were supported 
by tithes and possessed large tracts of land.’ The ritual seems to 
have been elaborate. The Slavs deified the forces of nature, and 
each tribe had its favorite sanctuary.® A black horse, sacred to the 
local god, was an object of great veneration in several places. The 
island of Riigen was the last refuge of the cult, where it was stamped 
out in 1168.7 But it is not altogether an idle fancy which still sees 
the ruins of the great shrine of Arkona amid the thick beech forests 


t Einhard’s Annals, p. 823; Guttmann, op. cit., 398, n. 2. 

2 Guttmann, p. 399, nn. 3, 4. 3 Ibid., p. 399, 0. 1. 4 Wendt, II, p. 9. 

s “Extra quorum sententiam nichil agi de publicis rebus fas est, adeo metuuntur 
propter familiaritatem deorum vel pocius demonum.”—Adam of Bremen, IV, 18. 
“Flaminem suum non minus quam regem venerantur.”—Helmold, I, 6 (end). “Tri- 
buta annuatim.”—Helmold, II, 12. 


6 Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, III, 84-85, has collected all the refer- 
ences to the temples of the Wends. 


7 See the articles by J. Kornerup in the Danish Aarboger for Nord. Oldk. og Hist., for 
the years 1878, 1879, and 1881—especially the last—for the supplanting of Wendish 
heathenism in Pomerania and Riigen by Christianity, and the founding of Danish 
Cistercian monasteries there. 
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which yet cover the island. The semicircular mound fifty feet in 
height near the little lake of Hertha-See, and the Hochilgord Hill 
were probably once places of Wendish sacrifice.’ 

Modern history both in Spanish America and in North America 
offers a melancholy example of the contact of a “higher” with a 
“lower” race. The history of the long and harsh relations of the 
Germans with the Baltic Slavs in the Middle Ages is a mediaeval 
and relatively unfamiliar example of ‘‘a phenomenon of familiar 
occurrence in later history of the contact of nature peoples with 
a ruling race.”3 Considering the fact that the Baltic Slavs had 
no inheritance of civilization from Rome and the church to help 
them along as the Germans of the fifth century had possessed, their 
culture was quite as high as that of the early Germans and promised 
as much. The utter destruction of their material and moral cul- 
ture between the tenth and the thirteenth centuries is a fact which 
every student of the history of civilization must deplore. Henry I, 
when he captured Jana, put the village to pillage and massacred 
the adult inhabitants. After the battle of Lenzen all prisoners 
were put to the edge of the sword.’ Otto I was no more humane. 
The victory of Racknitz was followed by a butchery which lasted 
till nightfall; seven hundred prisoners were massacred before the 
eyes of the conquered Slav chief. Gero, the famous margrave, 
treacherously slew thirty Wend chieftains whom he had lured to 
a banquet under pretense of peace.® Henry the Lion and the 


t Upon the institutions and the religion of the Wends see Cambridge Mediaeval 
History, II, chap. xiv; Hauck, Kirchengesch. Deutschlands, III, 69-87; Schulze, 
Kolonisierung, pp. 19-43, 86-116; Lavisse, La Marche de Brandenbourg, pp. 10-15; 
Wendt, op. cit., I, 16-18; Guttmann, op. cit., 400-403; Bernard, De Adamo Bremenst 
Geographo (1895), pp. 63-71; Fisher, Mediaeval Empire, II, 3-6. Thietmar of Merse- 
burg (ca. 1000), Helmold (ca. 1175), Chronica Slavorum, and Ebbo, Vita Otionis, ep. 
Babenberg., especially I, chaps. 21 and 52, are the fullest sources. 


2 Cf. Bourne, Spain in America, p. 256. 

3 Bourne, op. cit., p. 211, and n. 2. Widukind, II, chap. xx, is interesting as the 
reaction of a tenth-century German’s Kultur toward the culture of the Wends. 

4 Widukind, I, 35. 5 Ibid., I, 36. 


6 Ibid., III, 55; II, 20. Thietmar of Merseburg, [X, 2, approves of these cruelties. 
The events here alluded to completely conquered the Sorben, who henceforward were 
passive. Their further history does not enter into this article. 
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Teutonic knights in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were no 
whit less cruel.” 

Neither the German church nor the German nobles were willing 
to let time work out the problem of race-contact between the 
German and the Slav, and permit the gradual transfusion of blood 
between them and the slow transforming influences of civilization to 


resolve the issues. There can be little doubt that this might have 
been possible.” 

The missionary zeal of the mediaeval German church was hard- 
ened with an alloy of worldly self-interest which gave a harsh edge 
to its pious professions, and the cure of souls was prevailingly sub- 
ordinated to its hunger for land and its appetite for rich endow- 


*See Hauck, III, 91. For German contempt of the Slav see Fredeg. Chron., 
IV, 68; Monk of St. Gall, II, 12; Thietmar, ITI, 17; Adam of Bremen, IT, 45 (schol.); 
Helmold, I, 16. 

The comment of Cosmas of Prague (ca. 1045-1125), the first Slavonic historian 
of the western Slavs, is interesting in this particular: ‘‘Perpendit enim innatam Teu- 
tonicis superbiam, et quod semper tumido fastu habeant despectui Sclavos et eorum 
linguam.”—Chron., I, chap. 40; MGH. SS, IX, 62; cf. ibid., X, 84. For centuries 
Wend and “heathen” were synonymous terms to the Germans (Widukind, III, 68; 
Annal. Hildesh. anno 1056; Dipl., I, 146, No. 65, anno 945; cf. Hauck, III, 84). 


2 The chronicles have preserved a number of examples of cross-marriages between 
the aristocracy of both races. About the year 1000 a certain Wendish nobleman 
named Pribislav eloped with Matilda, the sister of Dietrich of the Nordmark, who 
was a nun in a convent in Magdeburg. Pribislav was assassinated by two Saxons 
who were hired by the angry margrave; whereupon his brother, who had forsaken 
paganism and become a priest under the German name Liudolf, abandoned his cowl 
and set forth to avenge his brother’s murder, but was apprehended and returned to 
the church by Henry II. (See the account in Thietmar, IV, 64.) Matilda afterward 
fell into the hands of a Slav adventurer named Boliliut, an ex-companion of a Saxon 
outlaw named Kiza, who took her to wife. Helmold, I, 13, cites the case of an Obo- 
drite chieftain named Billug who married the sister of Wago, bishop of Oldenburg. 
The border was the home of the German outlaw, who fraternized with the Wends 
(Helmold, I, 19). The most notorious instance of this is the case of the two nephews 
of Hermann Billung, Wicmann and Ecbert, who quarreled with their uncle and fled 
to the protection of two Obodrite chieftains, Nako and Stoinef (Widukind, III, so- 
51; Annals of Quedlinburg; Annals of Hildesheim, 955; Thietmar, II, 6, 12-13). 
In this connection the observation of Polish historian Dlugoss as to the same pro- 
cess in Poland is interesting “ ... . Prefecti castrorum et munitionum civitatum 
cis Albim sitarum ab obedientia deditioneque Miecslai regis regnique sui Poloniae 
deficere ceperunt ignavia desidiaque regis et Almanorum affinitate, qua invicem 
dando accipiendoque uxores junxerant eis defectionis materiam.”—Hist. Polon., ed. 
Lips, 1711, tome I, book II, p. 184. 
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ments. As early as 591 the synod of Aquileia, representing the 
Bavarian church, had complained of the tyranny of the Frankish 
church.t Through the efforts of Boniface, the organizer of four 
Bavarian bishoprics, the Bavarian law of the eighth century 
“encouraged”’ donations to the church to the point of compulsion, 
and punished the murder of a bishop with an impossibly huge 
fine, or slavery. In the same century, in Ober-Franken, again 
through Boniface’s zeal, and that of Sturmi his disciple, the see 
of Wiirzburg (741) and the monasteries of Fulda (744) and 
Hersfeld (769) were founded and heavily endowed with manors 
and tithes.” 

The missionary propaganda of the German church in the Middle 
Ages was largely a money-making proposition. Christians had to 
pay tithes, so the “‘saving of souls” became a lucrative commercial 
interest. The border peoples, if conquered but unconverted, were 
subject only to tribute, and the wealth thus acquired went into 
secular coffers. But evangelization offered spiritual rewards and 
declared substantial dividends of a material nature for the benefit 
of the church. Alcuin, in the time of Charlemagne, rebuked 
Bishop Arno of Salzberg for inhuman treatment of the Slavs in 
Styria and Carinthia, upon whom he cruelly imposed the tithe.‘ 
The sordid motives of the German church, in spite of its smooth 


* Riezler, Geschichte Bayerns, I, go. 
2 For Wiirzburg see Kretschmer, sec. 176; for Fulda and Hersfeld, sec. 103. 
3 Adam of Bremen, ITI, 22. 


4 Lavisse, La Marche de Brandenbourg, p. 37, caustically remarks: ‘‘Charlemagne, 
en assignant aux siéges épiscopaux qui auraient envoyé des missionaries en pays paien 
une part des revenus payés par les convertis, avait excité l’avidité en méme temps que 
V’émulation des évéques, et les conflits qui éclataient entre les divers diocéses n’étaient 
point faits pour persuader aux paiens que les prétres de Jésus-Christ ne voulaient 
que le salut de leurs 4mes.” 


5 Monum. Alcuin., ed. Jaffé, VI, 301, Ep. 64. So, too, in 796 Alcuin, after the 
conquest of the Avars, asked Charlemagne to “consider whether it is a good thing to 
impose on a rude people like this at the beginning of their faith the yoke of tithes, 
exacted in full amount and from every house.” Alcuin even had the moral courage 
and the critical acumen to challenge the whole system of imposing tithes. For he 
goes on: “It is to be considered whether the apostles, who were taught by Christ 
himself and sent forth by him for the evangelization of the world, ever ordered the 
exaction of tithes, or demanded that they should be given to them.”—Ep. 67; cf. 
Hodgkin, Italy and Her Invaders, VIII, 149. 
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language and professions of piety, come out strongly in the corre- 
spondence between Boniface and Pope Zacharias in 751. Boniface 
had propounded the question to the pope whether the tithe should 
be imposed upon Slav serfs working the church lands. The reply 
of the pontiff is luminous for the light which it casts upon the inner 
motives of the church. “Yes,” said Zacharias, “for if they do not 
pay tribute, they will think the land is theirs. But if they are 
made to pay tithes they will know who is lord of the land.” 

When German history passes from the Carolingians to the 
Saxons, we find Otto I (936-73) too heavily involved with the 
church to resist its demands. His father Henry I had dangerously 
estranged the German clergy. It was Otto’s policy to mollify 
them. At the inception of his reign the chief peril to the crown lay 
in the great power of the feudal dukes. The bishops and abbots, 
threatened by their usurpations, inclined toward the crown, while 
the king, for his part, found one of the strongest features of his anti- 
feudal policy in elevating the clergy as a counterpoise to the high 
feudality. The lavish generosity of the Saxon kings toward the 
German church far surpassed that of the Carolingians. Of the 
435 charters which have been preserved of the reign of Otto the 
Great, 122 are donations to the church.?, Henry I had made but 
5 donations to the clergy during his whole reign. It has been well 
said that: 

Otto I perceived that under his father the church of Germany was fast 
becoming the prey of the nobility. The Bavarian duke had obtained from the 
Fowler the right to nominate to the Bavarian sees. If the example spread, the 
church in Germany would split into a number of tribal organizations which 
would intensify national differences, and possibly destroy the free circulation 
of talent through the kingdom. Otto was not choosing between a spiritual 

t Epp. Bonifacii, No. 80, ed. Jaffé, III, 226: Boniface: “An census a Slavis 
Christianorum terras incolentibus recipiendus?” Zacharias: “... . sienim tributo 
sederint, ipsam quandoque propriam sibi vindicabunt; si vero tributum dederint, 
norunt dominatorem ipsam habere terram.” Cf. a similar response in Monum. Boica, 
XXVIII, 1, 268 (996), and see Giesebrecht, Jahrbiicher des deutschen Reichsunter 
Otto II und Otto III, p. 29, n. 1. It is no wonder that apologists for Boniface, like 
Fischer, (Bonifatius, pp. 204 ff.), endeavor to disprove the genuineness of the letters. 
Sommerlad, Die wirtschaftliche Thatigkeit der Kirche in Deutschland, I, chap. iv, and 
Stiitz, Gesch. des kirchlichen Benefizialwesens (1895), are valuable accounts of the land 
policy of the church in Germany in the seventh and eighth centuries. 

2 Hauck, ITI, 58, n. 5. 
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church on the one hand and a political church on the other. The alternative 
. was between a church dominated and bullied by dukes and counts, and a church 
controlled and utilized for the service of the nation by the king.? 


In this policy Otto I had the precedent of Charlemagne, who 
made large use of the church as an instrument of government. 
But the Saxon rulers went farther: 

These four pious emperors pile donation upon donation. Whereas we 
have 42 charters of donation proceeding from Louis the German and 37 from 
Arnulf, we have 122 from Otto the Great. Again, the grants of market rights 
and toll rights made during this one reign to ecclesiastical foundations exceeded 
all the grants taken together made by Otto’s predecessors. The munificence 
of the Saxon emperors builds up the territories of the great Rhenish sees, 
creates the archiepiscopal see of Magdeburg, invests the bishop of Wiirzburg 
with ducal powers, creates the new see of Bamberg, endows and founds numer- 
ous Saxon abbeys and nunneries, and heaps political and judicial powers upon 
ecclesiastical foundations.? 

Under such privileged circumstances the Saxon clergy, perhaps 
more hungry for landed possessions than even the lay feudality, 
was not to be deterred from the lucrative business of evangelizing 
the Wends across the lower Elbe River, whose “conversion” would 
pour tithes into their coffers and whose toil could be made to 
exploit the church’s lands. It is charitable to indulge the thought 
that the missionary tradition of Anskar and the monastery of 
Corbie inspired the aspirations of the German church at this time. 
But the facts belie this rosy assumption. Charlemagne’s conver- 
sion of the Saxons by force of arms had established a precedent 
fatal to the preservation of the liberties of the Baltic Slavs. The 
issue of the conversion of the Wends had first been raised by Boni- 
face and the prospect had haunted the mind of the cultured and 
gentle Alcuin. Since then a century and a half had elapsed and 
nothing had been done. It was high time, argued the church. 
For it was unthinkable that the theory of the royal prerogative 
could tolerate rule over a pagan people.* 

t Fisher, Mediaeval Empire, I, 78-79. 

2 Ibid., II, 65. For detailed information on the Ottonian church policy see Hauck, 
III, 58 f.; Eggers, Der kinigliche Grundbesits im X. und XI. Jahrhundert, Weimar, 1909. 

_ 3 Monum. Alcuin., ed. Jaffé, VI, 165. 

4 This idea comes out clearly in the coronation of OttoI. ‘“Accipe hunc gladium,” 

said the archbishop of Mainz, “quo eicias omnes Christi adversarios, barbaros et 
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In the case of Otto I, his religion was politic and his piety 
“‘practical” in the most concrete sense of that term. He was 
indifferent to the conversion of the Wends, but he could not be 
indifferent to the demands of the bishops. Accordingly his reign 
saw a terrible series of military expeditions and missionary forays 
across the lower Elbe against the Baltic Slavs, by which the land 
was conquered as far as the Peene River.’ Precisely as Charle- 
magne had utilized the administrative system of the church to 
extirpate the Saxon tribal organization in Saxony,” so the apparatus 
of the German church was now imposed upon the subjugated 
Wends in order to crush them. “Ex nomine victorum provincias 
quoque vocabula sortitas.” Beyond the Elbe a swarm of bishop- 
rics arose, half houses of God, half fortresses. Oldenburg was the 
earliest episcopal erection at an unknown date.‘ It was an ancient 
Wendish town, so old that it was called Old Town (Starigard).5 
Havelberg was founded in 946, Brandenburg in 948,° Merseburg 
jn 967,” Meissen and Zeitz (later removed to Naumburg) in 968.8 


malos Christianos, auctoritate divina tibi tradita omni potestate totius imperii Fran- 
corum, ad firmissimam pacem omnium Christianorum.”—Widukind, II, chap. i. 
For comments see Waitz, VI, 163 ff. The same thought is expressed by Frederick I 
in the Canonizatio Caroli Magni in 1166: “In fide quoque Christi dilatanda, et in 
conversione gentis barbaricae fortis athleta fuit, sicut Saxonia et Fresonia Hispanis 
quoque testantur et Wandali, quos ad fidem catholicam verbo convertit gladio.” 
—Harz., Conc., III, 399-400. 

t Sommerfeld, Gesch. der Germanisierung des Herzogtums Pommern, p. 10. 

2 “Capitulatio de partibus Saxoniae,” Boretius, MGH., Leges, I, 2, No. 26, p. 68; 
cf. the spurious charter for Bremen in Sickel, Acta Karol., II, 393-94, and the inter- 
esting statement of Adam of Bremen, I, chap. xiii: “‘Huic parrochiae decem pagos 
subjecimus, quos etiam abjectis eorum antiquis vocabulis et divisionibus in duas 
redigimus provincias, his nominibus appellantes, Wigmodiam et Lorgoe.” 

3 Cf. Widukind, II, 38; Adam of Bremen, II, 24; Thietmar, II, 20, 22; Helmold, 
I, 14, 17. 

4 Hauck, III, 105, n. 5; Dehio, Gesch. des Erzbistums Hamburg-Bremen, Appendix 
XII; Curschmann, Didzese Brandenburg, p. 19, n. 3, think the year was 948. For 
further information see Kretschmar, Historische Geographie von Mitteleuropa, sec. 258. 

5 “Ea quae Slavica lingua Starigard, hoc est antiqua civitas,’”’ says Helmoldus the 
Holsteiner antiquarian of the twelfth century, I, chap. xii. The Germans simply 
transliterated the name. The derivation is obvious. Stara means “old” and gard 
is the same as grad, a universal Slav suffix fortown. The Serbian today distinguishes 
a part of his kingdom by the term Stara Srbiya—Old Servia. 


6 Kretschmer, secs. 270-71. 7 Ibid., sec. 267. 8 Tbid., secs. 268-69. 
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Manors, tithes, tribute, were showered upon the new bishoprics 
in the Slav lands by the Ottos,’ and the “New Plantation” for a 
season enjoyed great peace and prosperity. “Through the mercy 
of God and the valor of Otto the Great,” Helmold piously exclaims, 
“complete peace prevailed everywhere; the wastes of Wagria and 
of the province of Schleswig began to be peopled, nor was there any 
corner left which was not conspicuous for its towns and villages, 
and also its many monasteries.” 

Forcible, wholesale conversion of the Obodrites, the Wilzi, etc., 
and the imposition of tithes and tribute became the order of the 
day.4 The synod of Tribur in 1036 resolved “quod omnes Sclavi 
decimas dent.’’> The synod of Bamberg in 1059 expressly declared 
that increase of the tithes was a just motive for forcible conversion 
of the Slavs. These tithes were generally collected in corn, honey, 


t “Munificentia principis Ottonis cumulati essent temporalium rerum affluentia, 
unde possent copiose largiri et favorem sibi populi consciscere.’””—Helmold, I, 12. 

, 2 “Novella Plantacio (Helmold, I, 12,14) . . . . insumma prosperitate.”—Ibid., 
» 13. 

3 Helmold, I, 12. 

4“Tpse [Otto I] tanta virtute deinceps constrinxit, ut tributum et christianitatem 
pro vita simul et patria libenter offerrent victori, baptizatusque est totus gentilium 
populus.”—Adam of Bremen, II, 5. “‘Pax continua fuit, Sclavisub tributo servierunt.” 
—TIbid., II, 24. “Tribut und Christentum, so heisst es in charakteristischer Ver- 
bindung, mussten sie bieten, damit man sie bei Land und Leben lasse.”—Guttmann, 
op. cit., Pp. 433- 

5 “Constitutiones et acta pub. imperatorum et regum.”—MGH., I Leges, IV, 
p. 89, sec. 6; cf. Bresslau, Jahrbiicher Konrads, II, 529. 

6 Jaffé, V, 497-08, the bishopric of Bamberg was founded by Henry II in 1007, 
who detached Eastern Franconia ecclesiastically from the see of Wiirzburg. It was 
richly endowed by the emperor with the possessions of the banished Babenbergers, 
whose lands had passed by confiscation to the fisc in the reign of Ludwig the Child 
(900-911). Otto II gave them to Henry II of Bavaria, through whose accession to 
the German kingship in 1002 they again became a part of the crown lands. Bamberg 
was Henry II’s favorite place of residence and the cathedral which he built and in 
which he lies buried is one of the finest examples of early Romanesque architecture 
in Germany. The see was expressly founded as a missionary base among the Slavs 
of the upper Main region. “Ut et paganismus Sclavorum destrueretur et Christiani 
nominis memoria perpetualiter inibi celebris habetur. ... . Per quam [ecclesiam] 
et de inimico humani generis in vicinas Sclavorum gentes Deo opitulante, trium- 
phabit.”—Jaffé, V, 27 and 31. For the founding of the see, see Gebhardt, Handbuch 
d. deutschen Gesch., 1, 277, sec. 4; Stein, Gesch. Frankens, p. 85; Loshorn, Die Begrund- 
ung des Bistums Bambergs; Jahrbiicher Heinrichs II, Vol. I, 28; Bernhard, Lothar 
von Supplinburg, pp. 152f. For Slav serfs on church lands see Waitz, Deutsche Ver- 
fassungsgesch., V, 157, 0. 3; Jahrbiicher Heinrichs II, pp. 28-31. 
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flax, hemp, and cattle," data which show the primitive economy of 
the Slavonic peoples at this time. Helmold, in chap. xii describes 
with particularity the nature of the tithe and the method of collec- 
tion in the bishopric of Oldenburg: “Dabatur autem pontifici 
annuum de omni Wagirorum sive Obotritorum terra tributum, 
quod scilicet pro decima imputabatur, de quolibet aratro mensura 
grani et XL resticuli lini et XII nummi puri argenti. Ad hoc unus 
nummus, precium colligentis. Slavicum vero aratrum par boum 
aut unus conficit equus.”? 

What the actual extent of the landed possessions of these, 
bishoprics beyond the Elbe was, or what the amount of their 
revenues, it is impossible to say. For they were all swept away, as 
will be seen shortly, in the great Wend rising of 983. Helmold 
confesses his inability to tell, save in general terms, the material 
possessions of the church in the “New Plantation.” But judging 
from his comment, and from what we know to have been the condi- 
tion in other Wendish territory—for example, in the Sorben land 
and in upper Franconia, where the bishopric of Bamberg was— 
regions which the storm of the Slav reaction did not reach, the 
revenues of the trans-Elban bishoprics must have been consider- 
ables The church was a hard taskmaster and exacted heavy 
service from the Wendish peasantry reduced to serfdom or even 
slavery upon their own once free lands.‘ The cynical aphorism of 
Ekkehard of St. Gall, “servi qui non timent, tument,’’s epitomizes 

t A tithe in honey in Brandenburg is mentioned in 965: “‘totam decimam mellis 
in pagis .... Plonim, Nicici, Sprewa ex utraque parte Sprewae.”—MGH., Dip. 
I, p. 418. Soin the reign of Otto II, in 973 a honey tithe is recorded in the same place: 
‘tin Ploni . . . . et in toto Morkeni totoque Drenzile et Heveldo.”—Ibid., II, 40. 
A tithe in honey or linen from the Slavs of the Main was granted by Arnulf in 889 to 


the bishop of Wiirzburg (Boehmer, Regesta Imperii [751-918], p. 745; Diimmler, 
Gesch. des ostfrinkischer Reiches, III, 356). 

2 Cf. I, 14,88. He uses the words resticuli lini in I, 12, and restes lini in I, 14. 
The terms are interchangeable, the latter, sing. restis, being more usual in mediaeval 
Latin. It is used in the sense of a bundle of sticks, of a last of fish, of a roll or bale of 
cloth, of a measure of grain, etc. Cf. Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. 

3 Helmold, I, 18. 

4 Thietmar several times alludes to this unfree Wendish peasantry: II, 24; V, 6; 
VI, 37; VI, 15; cf. Jaffé, V, p. 652, 809; Waitz, V, 157, n. 3, and especially Schulze, 
Kolonisierung, pp. 98-116. 

5 Casus S. Galli, MGH., SS. II, p. 403. 
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the policy of the hard and worldly feudalized clergy of mediaeval 
Germany. | 

Perhaps one must go to Spanish America in the sixteenth cen- 
tury for an adequate parallel to this history of the spoliation of 
a weaker people by an avaricious priest class backed up by the 
sword of a powerful government.’ The pious observations of 
Bernal Diaz on the benefits conferred upon the Peru of the Incas 
by Spanish civilization and Christianity have their prototype in 
the adamantine sanctimoniousness of Thietmar of Merseburg 
when he reflects upon the “mercies” which the German church 
had brought to the Sorben.? 

In its greed for land the church was even divided against itself. 
This comes out clearly in the case of the diocese of Merseburg. 
The see was founded in 967 or 968.3 From 971 to 981 Gisiler was 
the bishop thereof.4 But when in 981 he was elevated to the arch- 
bishopric of Magdeburg, he maneuvered so as to secure the 
abolition of the see of Merseburg under the pretext that Halber- 
stadt had never given its written consent to Merseburg’s erection 
(‘sine consensu atque subscriptione canonica”). The bishops of 
Zeitz and Meissen sustained him in this course, the motive of which 
was plain. The three coveted the lands of Merseburg and plotted 
the spoliation of the diocese to the aggrandizement of their own 
sees. The upshot of the scheme was that the diocese of Merse- 
burg was abolished and its lands partitioned among the three 
avaricious bishops. It was not restored until 1004, when Henry 
II, whose bold policy in the face of the bishops will soon be noticed, 
revived Merseburg again.5 

t For development of this parallel see Bourne, Spain in America, pp. 195-201, 
259-65. 

2 Thietmar, IX, chap. iii: “. .. . consuetudines . . . . quamvis dirae, tamen 
interdum laudabiles.” See the whole chapter as an example of clerical moralizing 
and compare the legislation of the synod of Tribur in the year 1036 (MGH., Const. I 
[Leges 4], 89, No. 6). Helmold, I, 84, points to the German substitution of trial by 
battle or by hot plowshares for the methods of Slavonic administration of justice as 


an evidence of “progress.’’ ‘Sed offerebant criminibus pulsatos sacerdoti ferro vel 
vomeribus examinandos.”’ 


3 Kretschmer, sec. 267. 4 Thietmar, I, 37. 
5 For this scandalous affair see Thietmar, III, 16; Gebhardt, I, 272, and Kretsch- 
mer, sec. 267, with literature cited. 
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The church in the Wendish lands was inspired by no genuine 
religious zeal. Its motives were wholly material. The bishops’ 
seats were simply offices of exploitation. Manorial bailiffs and 
stewards in the service of the bishops were numerous, but there was 
no thought of priestly ministration.’ The only actual churches 
in the land were in the cathedral places, where the bishop’s author- 
ity was established and where the center of the system was. Else- 
where there were merely a few scattered chapels, with a single 
priest, and these were not for the conversion of the Slavs, but to 
minister to the isolated German communities, chiefly composed 
of soldiers and wandering merchants. Most of the bishops were 
intriguing Lorrainers and Flemings like Adalbert of Magdeburg.” 
Of all the German bishops who sat in these Wendish sees in the 
tenth and the early eleventh century, there is only one in whom any 
real spirituality is discernible—Boso of Merseburg, its first incum- 
bent; and even in this case the evidence is somewhat dubious, for 
it rests on the flattering unction of an official document. However, 
Thietmar has preserved for us an anecdote which is so ingenuous 
that it has an authentic ring, and shows that this Bavarian monk 
had some of the milk of human kindness in him. Thietmar records 
how Boso composed a little manual in the Slav tongue for the 
instruction of his flock, and that he taught them to chant the Kyrie 
eleison, at the same time ‘“‘exponens eis hujus utilitatem.” But 
to his bewilderment these barbarian children of the forest mistook 
the words Kyrie eleison, which they naturally did not understand 
the meaning of, for their own Slav word for elderbush (kriolosse) 
and so sang.* 

A certain familiarity with the Slavonic tongue must have been 
not unusual among some classes of the Germans, as military officers, 
merchants trading across the frontier, and at least some of the 
priesthood. Otto I spoke Slavonic,’ and Thietmar, for all his 
Saxon scorn of the race, must have understood the language. The 


t “ Aber von Pfarren ist nicht die Rede.” —Guttmann, of. cit., p. 435. 

? Hauck, ITI, gs. 

3“Multum jam in eadem Sclavorum gente convertenda sudavit.”—Urk. Otto 
I, in MGH., Dip. I, p. 502. 


4 Thietmar, II, 36-37. 8 Widukind, II, 36. 
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internal evidence of his Chronicle proves it.' A few of the Wendish 
chieftains embraced the Christian religion for self-advantage.? 
But the mass of the Slavs must have accepted Christianity as they 
accepted German domination, superficially and morosely.2 To 
most of them for generations the founder of Christianity was the 
“Teutonicus Deus,”* who, they must surely have thought, had 
come to bring not peace but a sword. Even as late as the twelfth 
century the Christianity of the Sorben was very superficial and 
chiefly inspired by dread of the German power.5 

The blame for the inhuman treatment of the Wendish peoples 
along the German border must be divided between the Saxon 
clergy and the Saxon nobles, especially the ruling house of the 
Billunger. The feud between the church and the nobles was a 
bitter one and lasted for years. The nobles resented the fondness 
of the Ottos for churchmen. Above all they resented the policy 


t Cosmas, I, 23, speaks of “‘Dethmarus Saxo olim, orationis causa Pragam pro- 
fectus”; and of “‘Theadagus Saxo, lingua perfecte imbutus Sclavonica.”’ 

2 A Sorben knight named Zolunta was a member of Otto II’s bodyguard in his 
ill-fated Calabrian expedition in 982 (Thietmar, III, 23; cf. Giesebrecht, Kaiserzeit 
II, 168), and there is mention of some others like him (Helmold, I, 16 [Schol. 30]); 
““Gesta episcop. Camerac. Contin.,”” MGH., SS. VII, p. 518. Liutprand, Legatio, 
chap. xxiii, alludes to Wendish hostlers and stablemen. 

3 Adam of Bremen, III, 1, distinguishes the Slavs in the archiepiscopal diocese 
of Bremen-Hamburg into pagani and pseudo-Christiani. Compare the comment of 
Wipo: “Liutici vocantur, qui olim semichristiani, nunc per apostacam nequitiam 
omnino sunt pagani.”—Vita Chuonrici, chap. xxxiii. 

4 Ebo, Vita S. Ottonis episcop. Babenb., III, 1. 

S Vita S. Winthar. (1062-63), ep. Merseb. MGH., SS. XII, p. 246: “Sclavorum 
genti, quorum copiosam multitudinem error adhuc ydolatriae detinebat”; Mirac. 
Heinr. MGH., SS. IV, p. 816: “vix vel tenuem fidei videntur habere scintillam.” 
The Miracula were written at the end of the twelfth century (Wattenbach, DGQ., II, 
384; cf. Hauck, III, 135,n.6). A etter written by a clerk of Liége to Udo of Naum- 
burg (died 1148) is to the same effect: “Ultra non christianam Salam inter agrestem 
et barbaram Sclavorum nationem” (cited by Hauck, III, 135, n. 7).. Thietmar of 
Merseburg (I, 3) says that the Wends venerated their own temples more than the 
Christian churches: “Hunc [Glomuzi fons] omnis incola plus quam aecclesias spe 
quamvis dubia, veneratur et timet.”” The whole paragraph is interesting for the light 
it throws upon the Slavonic religion. See Hauck, IV, 555-63, for the general growth 
of the church in the Sorben March in the twelfth century. 

6 Cf. Giesebrecht, Otto II, pp. 91 ff.; Kaiserzeit I, pp. 604 ff., 850; Giesebrecht 
Wendische Geschichten, I, pp. 264 ff.; Hirsch, Jahrbiicher Heinrichs II, Vol. III, 183- 
87; Guttmann, op. cit., p. 420. 
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of converting the Slavs, for the church’s tithes reduced the tribute 
proportionally. They were content to leave the Wends their own 
religion, their own leaders, their own laws, provided the Wends 
regularly paid tribute to them.’ Saxon avarice, both of the nobles 
and of the clergy, is alleged time and again by Adam of Bremen 
and Helmold as the cause of German overthrow beyond the Elbe 
and the arrest of the eastward expansion of German colonization 
for one hundred and fifty years.? ‘“‘I have heard,” writes Adam of 
Bremen, “that the honest king of the Danes said that the Slav 
peoples would long since have been converted to Christianity if it 
had not been for the avarice of the Saxons.” And Helmold 
mournfully records: “The princes divided the tribute among 
themselves. But no mention was made of Christianity. From 
which the insatiable avarice of the Saxons may be appreciated. 
They excel all other peoples in arms and the art of war; but 
they care more for tribute than they do for the winning of 
souls.”’4 

In 983 the first of three formidable Slav rebellions against the 
tyranny of the Germans occurred. The bishoprics of Havelberg, 
Brandenburg, and Zeitz were wiped out; Hamburg was plundered 
and burned; a German army under leadership of the archbishop 
of Magdeburg, the bishop of Halberstadt, and the margraves of 
Lausitz, Meissen, and the Nordmark was beaten at Belkesheim.‘ 

Under Henry II (1002-24) the German border policy initiated 
a new and striking course. At this time Boleslav of Poland was 
formidable to Germany, for he aimed to unite the whole group of 
separate and detached Slavonic tribes into one body, and narrowly 
missed so doing. The danger was a real one to Germany, for 
Boleslav had friends at the German court, among them Henry, 
margrave of the Bavarian Nordgau, Ernest of Austria, and the 

* Sommerfeld, op. cit., p. 6. 

2 See Hauck, III, 250-51; Hirsch, Jahrb. Heinrichs II, Vol. III, 93 ff.; cf. Adam 
of Bremen, II, 46; III, 22; Helmold, I, 14, 16, 18, 19, 21, 25, 26. 

3 Adam of Bremen, III, 22. 

4Helmold, I, 21; cf. Sommerlad, Die wirtschaftliche Téatigheit der Kirche in 
Deutschland, II, 209. 


5 Thietmar, III, 10-11; Annal. Sax. anno 983, MGH., SS. VI, p. 631; Giesebrecht, 
Otto II, 91 ff.; Kaiserzeit, 1, 604 ff.,850; L. Giesebrecht, Wend. Gesch., I, 264 ff. 
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king’s own brother Brun.? In this peril Henry II, adroitly taking 
advantage of the hostility of the Wilzi and Redarii to the Polish 
policy of forcible union, promised them the unmolested enjoyment 
of their pagan religion in return for their support of the German 
cause against Boleslav.? Henry II was not the supine instrument 
of the church that tradition has represented him to have been, but 
a resolute, far-sighted ruler without illusions. His statesman- 
ship foiled the probable unification of the western Slavs and diverted 
Polish ambition eastward toward Russia, while at the same time 
allowing liberty to the slow process of Germanization of the border 
peoples to work out the solution through natural contact instead 
of by compulsory means. 

The wisdom of Henry II’s course was soon manifested. The 
bishops of Havelberg and Brandenburg returned to their devas- 
tated sees, and they and other former German towns, like Arne- 
burg, were rebuilt. But unfortunately some of the German bishops 
learned nothing and forgot nothing. Benno, bishop of Oldenburg, 
instituted an inquisition into the former possessions of the diocese 
which so exasperated the Obodrites that they declared that rather 
than submit again to the heavy exactions of the church they would 
quit the country. A second Slav rebellion came in 1018, in which 
Mistislav, the Obodrite chieftain, and his half-Christianized 
adherents—for there were some Christian Slavs among them— 
severely suffered, and the trans-Elban bishops were again driven 
out.$ 

This second Slav revolt completed what that of 983 had left 
unfinished. The first blow had fallen upon Brandenburg and the 

* Thietmar, V, 32, 35, 36, 38. 

2 Anno 1003—Thietmar, V, 21; VI, 23-25, 28. 

3 See on this Hirsch, Jahrbiicher Heinrichs II, Vol. I, 257 ff.; Vol. III, 364 ff. (by 
Breslau); Matthai, Die Klosterpolitik Kaiser Heinrichs II, Gottingen, 1877; Nitzsch, 
Deutsche Gesch., 1, 367; Guttmann, op. cit., 419. 

4 See the detailed account in Helmold, I, 18. 


5 Thietmar, III, 17 [10]; VIII, 5 [4], distinguishes between the reaction of 983 
and 1018. The first was against the German Herrschaft, the second against the 
Fiirsten and the church. He names the Wend leaders as Mistui and Mistivoi. The 
names mean two separate persons, and not the same man as Adam of Bremen, II, 40- 
41, and Helmold, I, 16, who follows Adam, say. Cf. Hirsch, Jahrbiicher Heinrichs II, 
Vol. I, 478-86 (excursus of Usinger). 
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Havelland, but Nordalbingia had escaped. Now it too was 
devastated with fire and sword. The priests were slaughtered, the 
inhabitants dragged off to glut the slave marts along the Baltic 
coast, especially in the island of Riigen. Bishop Benno, the man 
primarily responsible for the insurrection, was absent from his post 
when this second wave of Slav fury swept the land. But sixty 
priests were captured and with hands tied behind their backs were 
whipped through the native towns and villages until they died of 
exhaustion. The work of the church for seventy years past in 
Nordalbingia went down in a twelvemonth.t Gottschalk, the 
Obodrite chief, who at first had been tolerant of Christianity, and 
whose son was educated in the cloister school in Liineburg, became 
the formidable avenger of the wrongs of his people.” 

More than a century and a half later, when the labors of Adolph 
of Holstein and Henry the Lion permanently established German 
domination across the great river, Helmold, the Holsteiner priest 
and author of that vivid record of German eastward expansion, the 
Chronica Slavorum, picturesquely described the ruins which still 
could be seen of churches, monasteries, and tiny German hamlets 
which were destroyed in these two uprisings of the Slavs. 

But neither the violence of this second Slav rebellion nor the 
imprecations of the clergy frightened Henry II into renouncing 
the alliance he had made with the Slavs of the Elbe. Unexpected 
and ferocious as the insurrection of 1018 was, bitter as the blow 
must have been to his liberal practice, hostile as the resentment of 
the bishops was—especially of those who had lost their seats— 
yet the emperor’s confidence in the essential justice and wisdom of 
his policy was unshaken. He had the justice to perceive that the 


t“QOmnes igitur Sclavi qui inter Albiam et Oddaram . . . . absciderunt a cor- 
pore Christi.”—Adam of Bremen, II, 42; Helmold, I, 19. 

2See the interesting conversation of Gottschalk, reported by Helmold, I, 19, 
with a Holsatian refugee whom he met unrecognized in the way. 

3 “ Adhuc restant antiquae illius habitacionis pleraque indicia, precipue in silva, 
quae ab urbe Lutilinburg per longissimas tractus Sleswich usque protrahitur, cujus 
vasta solitudo et vix penetrabilis inter maxima silvarum robora sulcos pretendit, 
quibus jugera quondam fuerant dispertita. Urbium quoque seu civitatum formam 
structura vallorum pretendit. In plerisque etian rivis qui propter molendina stipandis 
aquis aggeres congesti sunt ostendunt omnem saltum a Saxonibus quondam inhabi- 
tatum.”—Helmold, I, 12. 
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Wilzi, the Wagri, the Obodrites, etc., had been “driven to the 
necessity of paganism” by the cruel oppression of the clergy and 
Duke Bernhard of Saxony." 

Conrad II (1024-39), no friend of churchmen, attempted to 
adhere to the policy of Henry II. But the prejudice of the clergy 
and the continual molestation of the Obodrites and the Wilzi by 
the Saxons jeopardized this statesman-like course more and more. 
For over thirty years the strong hand of these two rulers sought to 
restrain both the Saxon clergy and the Saxon nobles. Wipo, the 
biographer of Conrad, relates an incident which strikingly illus- 
trates the conditions and the difficulties along the frontier. In 
1033 the border situation became so tense that the emperor went 
thither to investigate. The Wends accused the Saxons of con- 
tinually breaking the peace. The Saxons blamed the Wends. 
The latter offered to put the determination of the question to the 
judgment of God in trial by battle. Conrad at first hesitated, 
having scruples whether a heathen could participate in a process of 
law in which the invisible presence of God was supposed to be, but 
finally consented. Each side chose a champion, and the Slav 
champion won, to the great elation of his compatriots and the 
chagrin of the Saxons, especially the clergy, whose prestige as 
dispensers of the will of the Almighty was somewhat injured.’ 

But the wise plan of the Franconian emperors was increasingly 
imperiled by the ambition of the Billunger dukes of Saxony and the 
avarice of the Saxon clergy. Up to the death of Duke Benno in 
torr the Billungers had been loyal, though with diminishing 
fidelity, to the German crown. But with the accession of Bernhard 
to the dukedom the Billunger breach both with the crown and with 
the church widened. As we have seen, the Obodrites were the 
mildest of the Slav tribes of the lower Elbe, and when the first wild 
flame of rebellion subsided, Christianity began slowly to recover 
in Wagria under the active policy of Archbishop Unwan of Bremen 
(died 1029) and Bishop Benno of Oldenburg, whose tactless 


t Thietmar, VIII, 4; Adam of Bremen, II, 40, 41, 42, 46; Hirsch, Jahrb. Hein- 
richs II, Vol. III, pp. 93 ff. 


2 Wipo, Vita Chuonradi, chap. xxxiii; for a commentary on the legal technicalities 
see Waitz, VIII, 30; Breslau, II, 96-97. 
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inquisition into the former possessions of the church there pre- 
cipitated the rebellion of 1018." 

The Saxon duke, jealous of the enrichment of the church, did 
everything he could to thwart the bishop, and at the same time 
attempted to double the tribute exacted of the Obodrites.2 Four 
manors, in particular, were a bone of contention between the duke 
and the bishop.2 The Obodrites, caught between the hammer of 
the bishop and the anvil of the duke, preferred the bishop’s rule 
as the lesser of two evils, and when the dispute was referred to the 
emperor, testified to the previous existence of the episcopal tithe 
and promised to pay it as before. This was in 1021, and was the 
immediate ground of the fierce feud which widened into open war 
between the Billunger dukes and the bishops of Northern Germany, 
and which reached an acute phase in the war of Duke Ordulf 
against Adalbert of Bremen in the early years of the reign of 
Henry IV. 

Thus the peace and prosperity of Nordalbingia and Holstein 
after the second Slav rebellion subsided, of which Adam of Bremen 
boasts, was actually as precarious as the quarter of a beleaguered 
town beyond the immediate reach of the shells. Billunger 
hatred of the church’s ascendency left nothing undone to embar- 
rass its Moreover, the new king of Denmark, whose ambition 
for Danish expansion on the mainland had been nourished by 
Canute, coveted a wider dominion. Conrad II, Canute, and 
Archbishop Unwan of Bremen had amicably arranged their some- 
what conflicting interests in the North.£ But when Canute died in 
1035 and Conrad II in 1039, political conditions in Northern Ger- 
many were changed. Duke Bernhard’s son Ordulf was married to 


t Helmold, I, 18. Thietmar of Merseburg, when Henry II restored the bishopric 
and appointed him to it, exhibited the same greed for land and started proceedings to 
recover possession of the lands which had passed to others in the dismemberment of 
the diocese. He did not recoil from acts of violence in so doing, and became bitterly 
involved with Hermann and Eckhard, sons of the margrave Eckhard, as a result 
(Thietmar, IX, 20-22). 

2 Wendt, I, 69. 3 Helmold, I, 18, and nn. 4-6, ed. Schmeidler. 

4 Ibid., cf. Giesebrecht, Kaiserzeit, II, 619 f. 

5’ Adam of Bremen, III, 22. 

6 Tbid., II, 54; Breslau, Forschungen, X, 612, puts the date as 1035 instead of 1025. 
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a daughter of Magnus of Denmark. The alliance boded ill for 
the interests of either emperor or church in the North. Things 
became tenser than before. The Danish king coveted possession 
of the mouths of the rivers flowing into the Baltic in the interest of 
Danish Baltic trade, while the Saxon duke wanted to provoke the 
Obodrites and Wilzi into a new revolt which would destroy the 
churches again being established in their lands, use the rising as 
a pretext for Saxon intervention, and establish his dominion and 
tribute over them without any competition from the church. 

The Saxon-Danish alliance was formed with the object of 
effecting this double partition. In pursuance of the plan Ordulf 
and King Magnus, in 1043, fell upon the Wends at Lyrskog Heath, 
near Hadeby in Schleswig (September 28), a victory which clinched 
the Danish capture of Wollin, the most important trading town of 
the Baltic Slavs at the mouth of the Oder River in 960, which the 
Danes had renamed Jomsburg. The future was to see a bitter 
strife between the Germans and the Danes for possession of the 
Pomeranian coast as a result of this intrigue. But of more immedi- 
ate importance was the effect upon Nordalbingia. Against the 
double onslaught the Obodrites were powerless. Their capacity 
to resist was also hampered by their division into a pagan and a 
Christian group, the latter under another Gottschalk. Probably 
nothing but the loyalty of these Christian Wends to the faith, in 
spite of all the abuse of them by the church, saved Nordalbingia 
and Holstein from a second eclipse of the church there at this time." 
Unfortunately for Germany the emperor Henry III during this 
time was warring against the Bohemians and Hungarians, or else 
in Italy, and could not interfere. Helmold’s comment, which 
echoes Adam of Bremen’s doleful observation, is full of depression: 
“De Christianitate nulla fuit mentio.”? 

At this critical juncture, when the affairs of the North were full 
of tension, friction, and peril, Henry III died (October 5, 1056), 
leaving the crown to Henry IV, who was a little child, and Germany 

t For the extensive source references and literature to the battle of Hadeby and 


its results see Richter, Annalen, II, 361-63; cf. K. Gjerset, History of the Norwegian 
People, 1, 275 (1915). 


2 Adam of Bremen, III, 22; Helmold, I, 21. 
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fell upon evil days. The most statesman-like man in the country 
was the great archbishop of Bremen, Adalbert (1043-72). But 
he had bitter enemies in the Saxon duke and his son, and, in his 
rival for the regency, Archbishop Anno of Cologne. Adalbert 
was of a noble Saxon family and the ambition which, if he had been 
a layman, would have driven him to strive for the enlargement of 
his feudal prerogative and the widening of his feudal lands found 
a broader field of ambition in his ecclesiastical office. His dream 
was to convert his archdiocese into an immense patriarchate, having 
ecclesiastical sway over lower Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Iceland, and even Greenland.’ For the realization of this dream 
of creating a gigantic principality covering the whole Christian 
north of Europe Adalbert actually declined the papacy in 1044. 

Under Adalbert’s influence Bremen became the foremost city 
of Northern Europe. It was the center of northern learning, the 
chief emporium of the commerce of the North Sea and the Baltic. 
Distinguished foreigners of many nations and many talents met 
together in Adalbert’s court—lItalians, French, English, Irish, 
Greeks, Jews, scholars, musicians, painters, physicians, merchants, 
travelers.” 

The Baltic Slavs were to have formed a vassal state of the 
German kingdom within this huge orbit,? with the Christian Obo- 
drite duke Gottschalk, as prince, after the manner of the relation 


* For the mediaeval church in Greenland see K. Gjerset, op. cit., I, 197-204; 
Major’s ed. of Voyages of the Venetian Brothers N. and A. Zeno (Hakluyt Soc., 1873), 
pp. Ixxxvii, 17; Beamish, Saga of Eric the Red; Crantz, History of Greenland, 1767. 

2 The names of some of these persons have been preserved, as John of Ireland; 
Gualdo Gallicus (Hamb. Urkundenb., No. 101); Trasmundus the artist-monk (Bruno, 
De Bello Saxonico, I, 4); Guido, an Italian musician (Schumacher, Brem. Jahrb., I, 
153, conjectures he may have been Guido of Arezzo; cf. Adam of Bremen, II, 66); 
Aristo, probably a Byzantine Greek; Adamatus, from the medical school in Salerno; 
Bovo, a famous traveler who had been three times to Jerusalem and even to Cairo. 
For larger information see Adam of Bremen, III, 35-38, 44; for Adalbert’s revenues 
see Adam of Bremen, II, 45; Dehio, Gesch. des Erzbistums Hamburg-Bremen, I, 175- 
277; Giesebrecht, Kaiserzeit, III, 95-138, 153-66; Beazeley, Dawn of Modern Geog- 
raphy, II, 516-21; K. Maurer, “Islands und Norwegens Verkehr mit dem Siiden im 
IX. bis XIII.-Jahrhundert,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, II, 446; Riant, Péleri- 
nages des Scandinaves en Terre Sainte, p. 58. 

3 “Sclavos ita perdomuit ut eum [Adalbertum] quasi regem timerent.’”—Adam of 
Bremen, III, 18. 
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of Poland and Bohemia to the German crown.’ To be sure, the 
Obodrites were yet half pagan and the Wilzi wholly so. But 
Gottschalk’s loyalty and organized missionary effort on the part of 
the church was counted upon to remedy this condition. Adalbert, 
unlike any former bishop in the North, worked hand in hand with 
the Christian Obodrites. He divided the bishopric of Oldenburg 
into three parts, creating two new Slavonic dioceses for them— 
Mecklenburg and Ratzeburg—and founded cloisters in Oldenburg, 
Ratzeburg, and Lenzen.? Henry III while he had lived had 
furthered Adalbert’s ideas, for their realization would have spread 
the power of the empire too. Moreover, the emperor needed the 
support of Adalbert in Saxony which was now dangerously alienated 
and even hostile to the German crown. The absence of Anno of 
Cologne at the Council of Mantua gave Adalbert his chance to 
take advantage of the favor of young Henry IV, and for two years 
(1064-66) he had things much his own way. 

But the prospect of the speedy conversion of the Baltic Slavs 
roused the fury of the Billunger, for they had no mind to see the 
tribute diminished by the extension of the church’s tithe. “He 
shall not rest,”’ said Duke Ordulf of Adalbert, ‘‘while I or my house 
last.” Both parties assiduously built castles and the north country. 
flamed with war.‘ 

The German church was divided into two camps. Anno of 
Cologne was supported by the archbishop of Magdeburg and the 
bishops of Halberstadt, Trier, Minden, and Utrecht, as well as by 
the leading Saxon nobles. At Tribur in January, 1066, Henry IV 
was forced to dismiss Adalbert, who fled to Bremen. Then followed 
four terrible years. The Billunger fell upon Bremen with fire 
and sword and wrecked the land. Adalbert found refuge in the 
strong imperial fortress of Goslar, whence he sent the proffer of 
a thousand manors of his diocese as the price of peace to Magnus 

 “Gottschalk’s Plan war die Griindung eines grossen wendischen Einheitstaates 
auf christlicher Grundlage und im Bunde mit dem Reich.”—Otto Bitense, Mecklenb. 
Gesch. (1912), p. 19; cf. Guttmann, op. cit., p. 419; Wendt, I, 73. 

2 Adam of Bremen, III, 20; Helmold, I, 22; Dehio, op. cit., Exkurs XIX. 

3 Adam of Bremen, ITI, 40, 42. 


4 Ibid., III, 43; cf. 47-48. For the earlier history of the feud see II, 69; III, 21. 
5 Ibid., III, 34, 46. 
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Billung, Duke Ordulf’s son. In the end the bishopric was deprived 
of two-thirds of its possessions, half of the spoil going to the Bil- 
lunger and half to their partisans. The indomitable Adalbert 
spent three years in his ruined city, still dreaming of the grandeur 
he had hoped for and laboring for the reconstruction of the dilapi- 
dated diocese.* At last Henry IV, who had emancipated himself 
in 1070 from the control of the combined clerical and feudal oppo- 
sition around him, recalled Adalbert. But in March, 1072, 
Adalbert died, as tragically as Wolsey, save for the love of his 
king for him. Adam of Bremen says that in his last hours he 
reproached himself for having wasted his life in pursuit of earthly 
power. But the pious historian’s moralizing? does not disguise the 
fact that Adalbert was a big and forceful personality who wrought 
strenuously for the enlargement of the life and the history of North- 
ern Germany. In the same year his great enemy Duke Ordulf 
also died. 

Meanwhile what had been the effect of these events upon the 
border situation? The pro-Christian inclinations of Gottschalk 
and the Obodrites had slowly provoked the wrath of the other 
pagan Slavs along the Baltic coast farther toward the east, espe- 
cially the Wilzi and the wilder Rugians, the guardians of the great 
Slavonic fane on the island of Riigen. They perceived what was 
quite true, that the extension of Christianity would carry with it 
the subjugation of the free Slav tribes and that they were likely to 
pass under the onerous domination of the Saxon dukes. “They 
preferred to die rather than to become Christian,” says Helmold, 
“or to pay tribute to the Saxon dukes.”’ The sight of the newly 
established bishoprics of Mecklenburg and Ratzeburg infuriated 
them, and the pagan priests of their temples seem to have fanned 
the flame, as the Aztec priesthood inspired their people against 
the Spanish conquerors in Mexico. 

In 1066 a third Slavonic rebellion came, the most formidable 
and effective of them all. The Wilzi, maddened by Saxon abuse 
and border aggression, rose in fury and decisively defeated the 
Saxons. The Christian Obodrite chief Gottschalk was killed. 

1 See Adam of Bremen’s detailed account, III, 48, 54-56. 

2 Tbid., ITI, 64. 3 Helmold, I, 25. 

4 Chron. Wirzib., MGH., SS. VI, p. 31; Wendt, I, p. 75. 
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Bishop John of Mecklenburg was dragged off a captive to the 
pagan temple at Rethra and there immolated to the high Slav god 
Redigast (November 10, 1066). Squads of Christian priests were 
whipped through the Slav towns till they died of exhaustion. The 
Slavonic bishoprics of Mecklenburg and Ratzeburg were obliter- 
ated; the cloisters at Oldenburg, Lenzen, and Ratzeburg destroyed. 
Even the bishopric of Hamburg was overrun.* Hundreds of the 
population were carried off into slavery, the castle demolished, the 
garrison thereof being derisively crucified by the furious victors. 
“Omnes Sclavi,” says Adam of Bremen, “facta conspiratione 
generali ad paganismum denuo relapsi sunt.”? “‘Thereafter until 
the end of his life,”” writes Helmold, ‘‘Duke Ordulf vainly fought 
against the Slavs, but was never able to win a victory. Many 
times was he beaten by the pagans and was an object of derision 
unto his own people.” 

The Christian hero of the border was the fierce Burkhardt, 
bishop of Halberstadt, who in the winter of 1067-68 made a suc- 
cessful raid across the frozen marshes, devastated the country of 
the Wilzi, burned the Wendish temple at Rethra, and triumphantly 
rode back to Saxony upon the sacred black horse. In the next 
winter—winter campaigns were the only practicable method of 
invasion of so swampy a country*—young Henry IV repeated this 
feat.’ But the Wends more than held their own. In 1072 they 
twice attacked Hamburg. All Nordalbingia was a solitude.® 

The Pontiac of this successful rebellion of the Baltic Slavs to 
throw off the German yoke was a Rugian chief named Kruto, who 
fixed his capital on an island at the confluence of the Trave and the 
Wochnitz rivers, where later, in 1143, Adolph of Holstein founded 

the present city of Liibeck.”? From his rise to power in 1066 until 

* Hauck, III, 594. 

2 Adam of Bremen, III, 49-50; Helmold, I, 22-24. 

3 MGH.., SS. III, p. 128. 
4“Terra etenim illa paganorum aquis et paludibus est plena.”—Annal. Aliah. 
1069. : 

5 Annal. Weissemb. 1069; Sigeb. Gembl., MGH., SS. VI, p. 362. 

6 “Pagani victores totam Nordalbingiam deinceps habuerunt in sua ditione, 
bellatoribusque [i.e., the vassals of the bishop] occisis aut in captivitatem ductis, pro- 
vincia in solitudinem redacta est.”—Adam of Bremen, ITI, 63. 

7 Helmold, I, 25, 57. 
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his death in 1093 Kruto was lord of the North... Hundreds of the 
German population which had settled across the Elbe forsook the 
country, 600 Holsteiner families in a body emigrating into 
Thuringia. 

But Kruto’s power was a purely personal one. The inherent 
inability of Slavonic peoples to make large and firm combinations 
was manifested when he died. He had no successor. Fortunately 
for the Wends, Henry IV, although he had come forth victorious 
out of the conflict with the papacy and the revolted German 
baronage, was friendly tothem. Saxony had been the storm-center 
of opposition to the Franconian house, and he perceived the 
strategic value of a border state friendly to him and hostile to 
the Saxons lying along the edge of Saxony. To the wrath of the 
Saxon clergy Henry IV not only befriended the Slavs, but even 
favored the continuance of paganism among them and opposed 
the church’s missionary activity. His son Henry V, save for one 
isolated campaign against the Wilzi, adhered to the same policy. 

But the seeming strength and security of the Baltic Slavs was 
illusory. In the first quarter of the twelfth century it is unde- 
niable that Slavonic paganism was upon the defensive. Although 
it was true that “ultra Albiam illis temporibus rarus inveniebatur 
Christianus,’’” nevertheless Christianity was slowly seeping into 
the trans-Elban lands, especially in the territory of Brandenburg, 
where the extension of the church can be obscurely discerned. 
In 1101 the margrave Udo temporarily recovered Brandenburg. 
There is record of a church at Leitzkau in 1114, and the archbishop 
of Magdeburg had a Christian Wendish praefectus in his service 
at Loburg in 1115. 

t “Tnvaluitque Cruto . . . . obtinuitque dominium in universa terra Slavorum. 
Et attritae sunt vires Saxonum, et servierunt Crutoni sub tributo, omnis terra vide- 
licet Nordalbingorum quae disterminatur in tres populos: Holzatos, Sturmarios, 
Thethmarchos [Holstein, Sturmaria, Ditmarsch]. Omnes hii durissimum servitutis 
jugum protaverunt omni tempore Crutonis.”—Helmold, I, 26. 

2 Annal. Pegav., MGH., SS. XVI, p. 252. 

3 Annal. Rosenv., MGH., SS. XVI, p. 102; Annal. Sax. 1101. 


[To be concluded] 
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DEGREES OF TRUTH 


SYDNEY HERBERT MELLONE 
Victoria University of Manchester, England 


The philosophical thinking of the present time, when its various 
tendencies are examined, seems to be working along a number of 
converging lines toward a general view of the nature of truth. 
In the present article it is the author’s purpose to state and defend 
this view, which is clearly of cardinal importance for theological 
investigation. 

The principle is that no truth can be entirely true and no error 
totally false; that in every case, taken strictly, it is a question of 
amount, of more or less; that even when we make assertions 
about what is immediately present to us, our assertion is subject 
to, and at the mercy of, known conditions unexpressed in it, and of 
conditions unknown but none the less real. 


I 


There are certain considerations of an abstract character 
which compel us to adopt, in some form, the principle just indicated. 
We shall deal briefly with these first, and then pass on to con- 
siderations of a more concrete character. 

It isa simple matter of fact that, in actual thinking, a criterion— 
we do not say the only criterion—of our possession of truth is the 
self-coherence of a system of judgments or propositions. What is 
implied in this? A system is self-coherent in proportion as every 
constituent element involves and is involved by every other, and 
as these reciprocal implications constitute the significance of the 
system. Any mathematical proposition, e.g., in geometry, is a 
constituent of such a system, and derives whatever finality it 
possesses from its place in this system. This science in its turn 
derives its truth from its logical relations to other parts of a self- 
coherent human experience. In this sense it may be said that 
truth is an “‘organic whole.” 
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If this is true, then no fragment of knowledge can be known to 
be theoretically “certain” or absolutely true until all portions 
have been so extended and developed that they can be seen to be a 
single, complete, all-inclusive whole. This would be omniscience; 
and the ideal of omniscience is irreconcilable with a growing, devel- 
oping personality such as ours. 

None the less this result cannot be considered satisfactory. 
So far as we have it before us, it merely points to the highly abstract 
conception of a self-cohering system as the ideal of knowledge and 
the defining principle of truth. By supposition it is, in its absolute 
and complete form, beyond us. And we cannot directly draw 
from it guidance in criticizing or appreciating the human knowledge 
which is still “in the making.” It supplies us with the general 
conception of the whole as somehow belonging to every part, and 
involving the relativity of all distinctions. Its incompleteness as a 
definition of truth may indeed be affirmed because it is subject to 
its own principle. It cannot in any case be more than one aspect 
of the defining criterion of which we are in search. 

Its inadequacy can, however, be shown by reference to the 
fundamental consideration that, while knowledge is essentially 
related to reality, reality is more than knowledge. Every true 
human judgment presupposes a system of knowledge; but however 
coherent the system may be, it is after all a system of judgments 
constituting knowledge about reality. Mere self-coherence in the 
knowledge does not cover this relation of it to reality, and therefore 
cannot be the final criterion. This conclusion may be illustrated 
by reference to an able essay on our present subject contributed 
by an Oxford thinker,’ in which he endeavors to convert the 
coherence ideal of science directly into a metaphysical conception 
of reality—‘‘a completely organized experience, self-fulfilled and 
self-fulfilling.” But on his own showing, the conception reached 
by this questionable transformation fails in every way to account 
for the fact of error and for the difference between knowledge and 
reality. 

We must therefore go back and look for a point of view fro 
which we can restate our result. We do not reject the coherence 
tH. H. Joachim, The Nature of Truth, Oxford, 1906, pp. 76 ff. 
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ideal; on the contrary, we emphasize the principle of degrees of 
truth which is almost an immediate inference from it. But we 
look for a point of view from which this principle may be at once 
confirmed, expanded, and supplemented. 


II 


We are led to the required point of view by examining the 
relativity of thought or knowledge to experience. In experience 
something real comes home to us directly or immediately. 

A formal definition of “‘experience” cannot be given; we can 
only, as it were, point to the thing itself. What is meant can be 
suggested by contrasting the way in which we are related to the 
present and the way in which we are related to the future and the 
past. Our relation to past or future is entirely indirect, through 
mental construction—i.e., through our memories of the past, and 
through the ideas which we form of the future; in both cases the 
relation is ‘‘mediate.”’ But our relation to the present is “imme- 
diate,’”’ not realized merely through our ideas of it; only because 
the present is (so to speak) already there can we have any ideas 
of it at all. In a word, “experience”’ is the presence of reality, 
as distinct from the mere thought of it. 

What then is the range or scope of experience? The word is 
constantly used in some limited sense or other, in the interest of 
some narrow system of thought. The most unfortunate and 
unjustifiable of these limitations is to make it mean only the facts 
which our bodily senses appear to give us. Yet it is from this 
arbitrary limitation that current “rationalism” derives all its 
prestige—from appearing to have a monopoly of “experience” and 
of the real, solid foundation of knowledge which the word suggests. 
Experience, far from being a fixed, finite thing, is a seed, a germ, 
a potency; it may be almost infinitely magnified in capacity and 
character, in intensity and scope. Thus, in simple sense-experience, 
such as the perception of a sound or color; in intelligent “observa- 
tion,’”’ as of something that arouses our interest; in the “‘instinct- 
ive’’ verdicts of conscience, and the social and sympathetic feelings 
—in these and all other types of experience there is the actual 
presence of something real which touches us, and which we touch, 
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directly. The kinds and degrees of experience are infinite, for 
they comprise all the infinite variety of realized objects of human 
thought and action. Hence the type of experience which a man 
will have depends first of all on the direction which his own activi- 
ties take; but it depends also on the intensity with which he puts 
forth the native energies of his spirit into those activities. By 
this effort and energy his very personality will grow in power as his 
experience grows in depth of meaning. But if an experience is to 
be rational, its rational meaning must be consciously apprehended; 
in other words, before it can teach us any lesson it must be thought 
about; and as human intelligence has in itself infinite varieties of 
maturity and power, this adds a new set of variations to experience. 
These things are true of whole ages and races of men as well as of 
individuals; and the historical forms of belief depend on these two 
factors, inseparable, yet capable of varying independently: degrees 
of intensity and scope in experience, and degrees of truth in its 
interpretation. 

It follows, as before, that no truth can be entirely true, and no 
error totally false. In every case, taken strictly, it is a question of 
amount, of more or less. Even when we make an assertion about 
what is immediately present to our senses, this result can be traced. 
When I make an assertion based on direct perception—for instance, 
“The sun is setting’ —the meaning of the proposition, when actu- 
ally asserted, is not all wrapped up within the statement itself 
but passes beyond it; and if its meaning is wider than itself, so is its 
truth. If I say to someone, ‘‘There’s the door!” a logician may 
take the statement to be self-contained and simply true or not 
true; but in doing so the logician ignores the fact that the door 
itself and my statement about it are both merely parts of a con- 
tinuous human experience to which they are essentially related, 
and on which their meaning and truth depend. The truth of the 
statement may be trivial or it may be tragic; but in any case 
it goes far beyond the words employed in the proposition. 

Metaphorically speaking, we may say that truth is like a 
picture of boundless extent and infinite detail, which is obliterated 
for us and needs to be renewed, and of which we have only recovered 
different disconnected portions, and these only in vaguest outline. 
These portions can be correctly estimated only when they are 
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treated assuch. They are fragments of the whole, and not illusions; 
but they are fragments of the whole and not self-contained pieces of 
truth. Or, to vary the metaphor, we may compare knowledge to 
the view which an observer takes of a tract of country. On the 
ground his view of it is limited by the conditions of his position; 
but, though limited, it is a view of a real constitutive portion of 
the whole district, in which some of the characteristic physical 
features of the whole may be more or less fully discerned. As 
his point of view ascends, his observation embraces and transcends 
the limited field to which it had previously been shut in; and this 
field itself appears in truer proportions because its relations to the 
parts that were beyond it are now in view. Yet the first view, 
though perhaps deeply modified, is not and cannot be done away 
with. The highest aspects of human experience, then, are the 
highest points of view to which we can attain—those from which 
we can take the most adequate views of existence. It must not be 
forgotten that the usefulness of such metaphorical illustrations 
depends on their not being pressed too far. 

Our ‘doctrine of degrees”’ is capable of an immediate applica- 
tion: it places the age-long conflict among human beliefs in a new 
light. Some observers have supposed that the ceaseless conflict 
and confusion among religious and other beliefs proves that truth 
can never be attained by man. This is only to apply to all our 
spiritual life on its intellectual side a mode of criticism which is 
constantly applied in particular cases. The assumption seems to 
be that if those who are investigating the truth in any branch of in- 
quiry disagree in their methods or conclusions, they are proved to be 
pursuing an illusion. This assumption is not only false as a matter 
of fact and experience; it is absurd, from the nature of our intelli- 
gence. The attainment of truth would be impossible without this 
mutual struggle. Of truth, as of goodness, we may say sub pondere 
crescit—its growth is possible only through strife and opposition 
overcome. Let us consider this principle in its ethical aspect for a 
moment. The higher ethical teaching of today—which is that of 
Christianity from the beginning—shows that the victory of goodness 
comes through its work in transforming evil: not annihilating the 
evil, but, as it were, redistributing the energy and turning it to good 
purposes—in Browning’s words, ‘‘unmaking to remake.”’ So, in 
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matters of the intellect, truth is in its own way a transforming 
power which can be realized only through the conflict of partial 
truths. This has been finely said by Pfleiderer: 

To learn from history aright, we need an insight, penetrating through the 
confused play of outward events into the reality of men and things, into the 
deep thoughts which are the controlling motives underlying even the apparent 
discord of individual passions; we need an unprejudiced appreciation of the 
necessity even of the oppositions and conflicts, the errors and passions of men, 
because, as Hegel says, following Heracleitus, strife is the father of all things, 
and only through the strife of partial rights and one-sided truths can the whole 
truth of God struggle into existence; we need an intelligent reverence for the 
heroic figures in history, in whom is embodied the genius of nations or ages, 
who as instruments of a higher Power have roused the thought slumbering in 
the souls of all, have given it clear expression, and in mighty deeds have sum- 
moned it to life. 

The conflict of beliefs, then, is not between the true on one 
side and the false on the other, but between partial truths, each 
mingled with partial errors. The question is never, Which of 
these two opposite beliefs is right, and which wrong? but, What is 
the truth and errorineach? And to answer this question we have 
to find a point of view above both the conflicting principles from 
which to criticize them; that is, we need a principle containing 
more truth than either of them. Were it not for this contradiction 
and opposition, the higher principle could never emerge—even the 
mere need for it could never be felt. The attainment of truth 
is only possible because different human thinkers defend different 
people and conflicting beliefs and theories—so that here one thing 
is upheld, there the opposite. It counts for nothing that this or 
that individual man gives up the effort, and despairs of real knowl- 
edge, falling back on skepticism or credulity; human reason is 
possessed of immortal energy, and attacks its problems again 
and ever again, with irresistible, undying confidence in itself and 
in its power of attaining to real knowledge at last. 


Ill 


The doctrine that truth always has degrees and is always grow- 
ing from more to more in history, and at the best is stained with 
error, means, as we have seen, that truth is realized only as a per- 


* Pfleiderer, Development of Theology (Eng. trans. 1893), p. 71. 
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petually renewed interpretation of experience. This implies the 
relativity of truth to our concrete activities and purposes. 

All experience—so far as it consists of distinct events, and is not 
a vague and formless mass of feeling—depends on our personal 
activity, and therefore on our inierests, in the widest signification of 
the word. Our experience is what interests lead us to notice, and 
this is what comes home to us as real. Our interests impose the 
conditions under which reality is revealed; only such features of 
reality can be revealed as are not merely knowable but are objects 
of an actual desire, and consequent endeavor, to know. All these 
interests, desires, endeavors, are purposive activities; hence what- 
ever facts we may have discovered, some purposive activity, some 
conception of an end to be attained, was involved as a condition of 
the discovery. If our activity had been directed to other ends, 
that discovery would not have been made; if there had been no 
activity, there would have been no discovery. Thus the degree of 
truth a doctrine contains cannot be determined apart from the purpose 
it is meant to fulfil. 

This prepares the way for an advance in our conception of what 
the ests or evidences of truth really are. They have reference 
essentially to concrete experience, for only there is the working 
power of ideas tobe seen. Thought cannot of itself create evidence, 
whether in philosophy, science, or common life. There can be no 
evidence without desire, will, and action. In every case of knowl- 
edge the evidence has to be made as much as found. In physical 
science the evidence is made by an experiment, which is a practical 
problem set to Nature to answer, and the experiment would not 
be made unless the hypothesis appealed to the inquirer as worth 
trying—as for his purpose “desirable.” But experiment is not 
limited to the questions asked of Nature regarding the causal con- 
nection of physical events, where the conditions are capable of 
precise quantitative estimation. A moral and spiritual principle 
may, or rather must, be conceived as a hypothesis to be tested 
by action and experience. And this is the same in method as 
the testing of a scientific truth or hypothesis by experiment. Of 
course in the case of a physical hypothesis we are dealing with 
something much less abstract than in the case of a moral or 
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spiritual principle, so that we understand the conditions much more 
completely and can thus make the experiment quantitatively 
exact. In a biological or physiological experiment this kind of 
exactness is much less possible; in the testing of a rational or moral 
or spiritual principle it is inconceivable. But there is one method 
throughout. 

Hence there are as many forms and degrees of truth as there 
are forms and degrees of worth in human purposes. If we are 
able to distinguish purposes as higher and lower relatively to one 
another, we may say that the truth which serves the highest pur- 
pose is most true, and that truths which serve a purpose less than 
the highest have only a relative validity. Thus we need to judge 
our beliefs, not only in view of their intellectual coherence with one 
another, but in view of their working power in life. And we need 
a standard for comparing the various purposes which are hindered 
or promoted by the working power of our beliefs. If that which 
serves the purposes of life is true, we need to know what are the 
constituents of life at its best, and what is the nature of their 
enrichment, which is to be subserved. Our answer is this: The 
belief which ‘‘works’’ is true; but it must work all round. It must 
satisfy our needs, but it must satisfy them all—the needs of reason 
not less than those of the emotions—the desire for harmony in our 
intellectual as well as in our moral world. The ultimate standard 
is the perfect harmony of our whole life, through the ideals that 
our nature compels us to acknowledge. In Mr. F. H. Bradley’s 
words, “‘We must believe that Reality satisfies our whole being; 
our main wants—for Truth and Life, for Beauty and Goodness— 
must all find satisfaction.’ 

Thus, in opposition to what is called pragmatism, we include 
the needs of intellect and reason among the fundamental and 
distinctive tendencies of our nature. Reason is as much a distinct 
and distinctive characteristic of man as feeling and action are; 
it has laws of its own, governing its germination and growth. 
The psychological and evolutionary study of the human mind 
shows that reason is first roused to action by practical needs—in 
the narrower sense of the word “‘practical’’—and that it gradually 

t Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 2d ed., 1902, p. 159. 
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develops possibilities of a more “theoretic” activity. If through 
the whole course of natural evolution there has been working a 
divine principle which has come to be a deliberate purpose in 
human life, it is through reason alone that we can hold that purpose 
in view and compare with it all other purposes which are judged 
in its light; and the demands of reason itself are part of that 
supreme purpose, forced upon us by the elementary assumption 
that knowledge is possible. Our conclusion is, then, that degrees 
of truth in human thought in general, and above all in religious 
thought, are tested by the criterion of serviceableness for the pur- 
poses of life, in the fullest and deepest meaning of these words. 
Our ideal takes the form of a harmony of our whole life, which 
includes, but is not exhausted in, the harmony of intellectual 
coherence. 


IV 


We do not, as a rule, in common life, regard our beliefs and 
opinions in the light of the doctrine of degrees. What would be 
the consequences if we did so? This question demands careful 
examination. To say that “all opinions contain some truth” 
may seem a lame and impotent conclusion. The criterion of 
“working power” can be applied only partially and imperfectly 
in the life that most men have to live. Is everything in the end 
left ‘an open question”? Is the resultant mood only that “genial 
tolerance’’ of which Browning speaks in his ‘‘ Christmas Eve,” and 
which is better described as “mild indifferentism”? Are we 
really saved from the dilemma of ‘the zeal whose heat is hostile to 
its light, and the enlightenment whose intelligence has paralyzed its 
will” ?* If such sinister results do flow from our principle, then it 
literally stands self-condemned. But no such consequences can 
be attributed to it. 

This may perhaps best be understood when we realize that, 
though the principle may not be consciously applied to any great 
extent, and cannot be considered part of the conscious intellectual 
equipment which is called “‘common-sense,” it is clearly part of 
what we may call an “unconscious common-sense” which is 


t Edward Caird, Evolution of Religion, II, 323. 
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working largely in life. Ordinary practical life rests on the contin- 
ual assumption of temporarily ultimate points, temporarily abso- 
lute principles, and the like. It may, if questioned, freely confess 
that they are abstract or partial or one-sided—i.e., “‘relative”’; 
but it deals with them as though they were final and absolute. 
This is natural and right, so long as we are immersed in the practical 
necessities of life, which themselves sooner or later call up the 
assertion of the supplementary point of view or principle and reveal 
the one-sidedness of the first. This might be illustrated at length 
from history; here I shall attempt only to indicate the remarkable 
illustration which it finds in what may be called “proverbial 
morality,” which, though it is a morality of caution, restraint, 
and worldly wisdom or prudence, yet keeps close to common experi- 
ence in its many-sidedness and complexity, and hence embraces 
the most diverse views. How does it embrace them? Proverbs 
have the form of general truths, but that is not their real signifi- 
cance. They suggest an idea by reference to a concrete image or 
metaphor. But when they are expressed as general truths, there is 
scarcely a popular maxim that cannot be met by a different and 
opposite one. “A chain is not stronger than its weakest link.” 
Mr. R. A. Duff, in an interesting discussion of ‘‘ Proverbial Moral- 
ity”’ published in the International Journal of Ethics, says: 

The essential virtue of this proverb is that it has fused a general truth 
and a particular image so perfectly that this truth and this image appear not 
two but one. But the general principle that the strength of a whole is no 
stronger than the strength of its weakest parts no longer appears self-evident, 
if we picture the whole, not as a chain, but as a bundle of sticks, or an army 
of soldiers. The bundle of faggots is stronger even than its strongest part; 
and under this change of metaphor we find it possible to apprehend another 
side to the truth; . . . . [for] union is strength. 

Such examples might be multiplied. The most striking verbal 
contradiction is between the maxims ‘‘Take care of the pence and 
the pounds will take care of themselves,” and “Penny wise, pound 
foolish.” In other words, attention to the smaller duties of life 
sometimes prepares the way for proper devotion to its larger ones; 
but if this is dogmatically affirmed as a general truth, prover- 
bial morality meets it with the opposite generalization. Does it 
follow that proverbial morality is divided against itself, speaking 
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as it does with two voices on almost every question? Or has it, as 
a matter of fact, been ‘‘unstable as water,” or promoted an indiffer- 
ence to the lessons of life? It ought to have done so, if the doubts 
suggested in the queries which were stated above were well founded. 
But as a matter of fact, proverbial maxims have been of great 
service in the human endeavor after better and more complete forms 
of life. Mr. Duff says again: 

They have helped to maintain the balance and sanity of man’s thought 
and volition, because they have been able under all conditions to force to the 
front the aspects and elements of action which have been neglected or crowded 
out under the pressure of other interests. In this way they have done much 
to further the development of the moral consciousness, even when they have 
seemed to be fighting against its unity and harmony. For while they are 
themselves unprepared with any reconciliation of the discordant features of 
moral experience, they can bring to play against every partial conception a 
very effective “dialectic.” And in thus quickening the pulse of ordinary 
thought, and saving it from the stagnation into which its own want of vigour 
is apt to betray it, they have prevented men from finding rest in those half- 
truths contentment with which is ever the worst of lies. 

Proverbial morality affords an impressive example of an 
instinctive recognition of degrees of truth by a kind of unconscious 
reflection which really does deserve to be called “common-sense,” 
and which, though it puts its conclusions as if each were absolutely 
and completely true in itself, yet makes them all the more effective 
because it means and uses them for short, sharp appeals to experi- 
ence, which have none the less of value when it is discovered that 
they are “‘mere aspects” of wisdom. 


V 


We may go farther, and affirm that the very spirit of the age is 
feeling after the principle of degrees of truth. It is true that the 
careless reflection which leads to banal indifferentism is common 
enough, though utter superficiality ought to be evident to everyone. 
“Does it matter what a man believes?’’ Our whole argument 
tends to show that it would be more true to say, ‘‘ Nothing else 
matters’”’ than to say, “It does not matter”; for it cannot be 
doubted that a man’s life is deeply affected by his real convictions 
regarding his relations to the moral law, to society, to nature, and 
to God. But we find in the spirit of the age a growing perception 
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that openness of mind, even on these supreme questions, is not 
inconsistent with enthusiasm, nor breadth of outlook with depth 
of thought. The fanatic—the man who cannot be intense without 
being narrow, who advocates every cause which seems to him 
good, as though it were the supreme and perfect good, or the sole 
surviving fragment of good in an abandoned world, and who attacks 
every evil as if it were the concentrated embodiment of all that is 
bad—is of no use in modern civilized lands. Our principle tells 
us that the growths springing out of the intellectual life are inex- 
tricably intermingled; that a “plain answer—yes or no”’ becomes 
the less possible, the more important the question in which it is 
demanded, and “guilty or not guilty” is an antithesis fixed in its 
application by a social convention; that even those theories and 
influences which seem to us serious errors may contain enough 
truth to give them a temporary value. We find, accordingly, in the 
spirit of the age, a growing inclination to give all kinds of ideas a 
“fair chance” to hold their own in the intellectual struggle for 
existence, and to assume that the darkness of ignorance will the 
sooner disappear if the windows of the human mind are opened wide 
to every quarter of the sky. 

Our principle tells us, again, that even when a man’s political, 
ethical, religious, or scientific creed is something which he has 
made for himself and thought and lived himself into—not some- 
thing acquired by accident or at the dictation of another—still the 
complete whole of the creed’s subject-matter is not to be appre- 
hended by any single man; for human experience is and must be 
personal and limited by the limitations of personal activity and 
choice. We find in the spirit of the age an increasing insight into 
the importance of the personal point of view in influencing beliefs, 
and a growing interest in the subconscious and unconscious factors 
of mental life—the mass of ingrained prejudices and unreasoned 
sympathies, of instincts and passions, of fancies and feelings, 
which unconsciously affect both opinion and conduct. This 
recognition that ‘every man has his point of view” carries with 
it a moderation of the intellectual claims of the individual, since 
this variety is itself part of the reality which all alike are trying to 
comprehend. 
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If it be said that the doctrine of degrees simply means that “a 
plausible case may be made out for anything,” we reply that this 
statement simply means that any point of view which can seriously 
be occupied by a sane human being must have some relation to 
reality; and this is a truism. If there is an “enthusiasm” for 
truth, which cannot live with the doctrine of degrees, it would be 
more truly described as an enthusiasm for the infallibility of our 
own definitions of truth. In this sense only do we “leave every- 
thing as an open question”—we affirm that no one may go to 
work by the light of his own private reason and conscience, and 
draw up a catalogue of statements, theological, ethical, or philo- 
sophical, which shall be inviolable certainties. Such “certainty” 
is intellectually absurd and ethically undesirable. We can reach 
only what is relatively the most true for us. Truth is a growing 
power in our race, and cannot be pursued save by penetrating to the 
heart of what man has already accomplished in the accumulation 
of moral ideas and ideals and of intellectual beliefs and systems; 
while the legacy from the past needs ever and again a new emphasis, 
a new articulation, a new interpretation. Even St. Paul—the 
greatest heretic and religious revolutionary the world has ever 
known, with the single exception of Jesus Christ—took every 
account of the past. But how? He read it in the light of life— 
his own life and the life of his countrymen round him; he mingled 
it with his own experiences and reflections—passed it through 
the fire of his own personality; and then gave it forth. The ideal 
of true progressive thought makes a great demand upon us: to 
give forth the truth as it is in ourselves, not breaking with the past, 
but showing that in ourselves its force has been regenerated, 
re-created, redirected, made fruitful for the life that now is. Life 
is the only test both of truth and of worth; and even life is not 
final. It is always growing; for it is the great moral and spiritual 
experiment of humanity. Our beliefs at their best are temporary, 
provisional, experimental; but the one great Light which embraces 
all the rest and mingles them into its radiance as the rainbow 
colors are mingled into white will never be seen by us unless we 
use our “broken lights” to find it. 





THE LOGIC OF RELIGION—CONCLUDED 


ARTHUR CLINTON WATSON 
Mendota, Illinois 


I have defined religion as a social attitude toward the non-human 
environment, and have shown somewhat in detail the meaning of 
this definition. 


IV. A COMPARISON OF THIS THESIS WITH OTHER DEFINITIONS 


I shall now attempt a fuller description of my position by 
contrasting it with some representative results of contemporary 
psychological treatment. 

A. First, let me make some further reference to the work of 
Professor Wright. “The values of religion are all in some sense 
moral values.”! True, certainly. But why? If religion is the 
conservation of socially recognized values, why does it not seek to 
conserve the vast industrial interests of the land? No values are 
more fully recognized socially. Yet Dr. Wright’s definition does 
not suggest why these should not today be a matter of concern 
to religion, nor why the values with which it is concerned should 
always be in some sense moral. But if, as I have suggested, religion 
is a social attitude toward the non-human environment, the “self” 
is always involved; and where the self is involved, the situation is 
ipso facto “in some sense moral.” Moreover, whereas ancient 
industry was very often and very largely a matter of concern to 
religion, modern industry is not, for the simple reason that the 
manipulation of the sources of wealth is now a matter of science, 
inasmuch as non-social or mechanical attitudes have been found by 
men to be vastly more efficient with reference to such things than 
the earlier social attitudes were. 

Again, “‘as society advances the general tendency is for religion 
increasingly to conserve the more important ethical values.”? 

1“ A Psychological Definition of Religion,” American Journal of Theology, XVI 
(1912), 399. 

2 Ibid., p. 400. 
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But why? If my thesis is sound, the reason for the phenomenon 
here referred to is at once patent. The “‘self’-consciousness, the 
moral tone of the group or the individual, at any given stage of 
development, is the same whether the organism is adjusting itself 
to the human or to the non-human, and the ethical values which 
are the more important in one case will also be more important in 
the other. This statement, i.e., that the “self” is identical in both 
the human and the non-human situations, of course is not abso- 
lutely exact, for the self is ever fluctuating within rather wide 
limits, shrinking or expanding, waxing or waning in vigor, and this, 
for the most part, in response to the social environment. There 
are, however, limits; there is at any period in social evolution, as it 
were, a “mean temperature” of selfhood or moral tone common 
to the individual and his group and in large areas of experience. 
Though, in general, it may be said that the morals of the divine 
society lag somewhat behind those of the human group whose social 
imagination has created it (and naturally so, since the constructive 
imagination cannot work without materials, and those materials 
must first be produced in the social experience of the group), 
nevertheless there are more or less definite psychological limits 
within which the human and the divine codes agree. Herein is the 
logical explanation of both the truth, and the indefiniteness thereof, 
in the statement that the tendency is for religion to conserve the 
more important ethical interests. A selfhood in which, for instance, 
purity has become integral will demand purity in its divine social 
environment; and when purity is once established in the divine 
society, it will react powerfully for the fuller establishment of 
purity in the human group. Again, the proverbial conservatism 
of religion is explained by the same facts. For the self must be 
evolved in the human social milieu before it can function in the 
larger non-human environment. The unseen world is compara- 
tively static because it is changed, not by concrete fact, immediately, 
but only indirectly by the slow-moving logic of the earthly facts. 
The construction of a divine world is a slow and arduous process, and 
is made stable and solid by reason of the very importance of the 
self’s interests which are localized there. Once completed and per- 
fected, it holds the imagination of individuals and of generations in 
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thrall, and the protests of conscientious iconoclasts make little 
impression on it. To demand that religion be less conservative 
is to fail to realize the ponderous proportions of its task. ‘“‘Rome” 
may fairly epitomize the general scheme of Western orthodoxy, and 
“Rome was not built in a day.” Various structures in the Eternal 
City, such as atonement, God, salvation, may be more or less 
remodeled, with comparative ease (though even here, at close 
range, the cost in energy and earnestness seems incalculable), but 
such a wholesale reconstruction as is demanded by the seismic 
shake-up which modern science and psychology have produced will 
not be undertaken until all effort to live among the ruins has become 
too obviously futile, and some consciousness has dawned of the 
resources of the human nature which builded this city in the past. 
Another question which Dr. Wright’s essay raises and on which 
my thesis throws light is that of the relation of religion and aes- 
thetics. For him they are utterly different and distinct. “The 
differences between aesthetics and religion are so great and their 
resemblances so superficial that one wonders how the two ever have 
been confused. The blunder .... that these features [i.e., 
music, frescoes, etc.], the merest external adornments and veriest 
accidents of religion, constituted her heartfelt purpose 
The religious endeavor is never an end in itself . . . . aesthetic 
contemplation is interesting on its own account: it is an end in 
itself.”* Now, if they are so distinct, how account for their 
apparent close union? Why is it that some religious persons so 
vehemently insist that religion is not a matter of aesthetics, while 
others as earnestly assert that it is? If they are not the same, 
they are at least inextricably interwoven on abundant evidence. 
Let me again appeal to my thesis. Religion is an adjustment of 
the self to its non-human environment. Now in every adjustment 
there are three logically distinct phases: (1) the initial, “problem” 
stage, in which emotion, ideation, and volition are all active and 
preponderant; (2) the smooth working out of the solution, in which 
emotion dies down into interest, and the actions are automatic 
and habitual rather than volitional, and the intellectual processes 
proper are comparatively unnecessary; (3) the appreciative 
Op. cit., p. 401. 
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or “economic” stage, in which satisfaction is experienced by 
means of the successful solution and its actualization. These 
successive phases may be traced in both physical and social situa- 
tions, and in any social adjustment whether with the human 
environment or with the non-human. It extends to large epochal 
adjustments as well as to the individual’s experience. The 
aesthetic epochs are those in which successful experience tends to 
symbolize its satisfactions. They are the flowering forth of great 
cultural or moral or religious achievements. So we have the art 
of the Greek period, of the Renaissance, of today. Obviously an 
experience is an end in itself, in degree as it passes into the third, or 
“economic” phase, of adjustment. Thus in many instances a 
religious mood is an “end in itself,” as some mystical types of 
devotion so well attest. It is just as impossible to regard the classic 
Christian mood of “‘communion with God” as having some ulterior 
motive as to think of the experience of conjugal felicity or the inter- 
course of ideal friendship as being a means to an end rather than 
an end in itself. But so also religious experience may have the 
general character of the first or problem stage marked by stress and 
strain and great intellectual and emotional activity, or of the calm 
but interest-full second stage when the adjustment activity is in 
process of actualization. 

A further quotation from Dr. Wright’s essay will help me to 
make my meaning clearer. ‘Ages of comparative religious 
shallowness like the Italian Renaissance have often produced the 
finest religious art; while, as in the case of the Puritans, movements 
of deep religious earnestness have sometimes rejected the services 
of art altogether.’”* My thesis suggests that to call one “shallow” 
and the other “deep” is to miss the real comparison. The Italian 
Renaissance is the culmination of a long process of religious adjust- 
ment, whereas the Puritan movement is the beginning of another. 
The first is religious adjustment or experience in the “economic”’ 
stage; the latter is religious experience in the “problem” stage. 
The one very naturally expresses its overripe “satisfaction” or 
successful accomplishment in the symbols of sacred art. The 
other in the strenuous period has no sense of ripe accomplishment 
as yet to symbolize, but has all its energies absorbed in the practical 
t Op. cit., p. 400. 
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taskonhand. Tocall the one “shallow” and the other “deep” is as 
inadequate as to say that the relaxed mood at the end of a hard 
day’s work, when one goes over the day’s deeds in reverie or in con- 
versation, is ‘‘shallow” as compared with the sweat and dust of the 
hours of toil. They are both normal phases of the total situation. 
Similarly, periods of moral reconstruction have their strongly 
contrasting “problem” and “economic” phases. We fight the 
great fight of slavery and years later express our appreciation of 
the importance and success of the task in sculpture, painting, and 
architecture. We undertake vast industrial problems and soon the 
sense of having made a beginning at least finds expression in a great 
mural decoration. Important discoveries are lived over again in 
pageantry. So the artistic impulse is a normal phase of moral 
as well as of religious evolution. And in passing, it might be 
pointed out how the individual aesthetic experience may be regarded 
as religious. The aesthetic impulse in the individual regarded from 
the organic functional standpoint is simply the result of racial 
experience incorporated in the nervous structure of the individual 
organism. The sense of beauty is organic and instinctive, builded 
up by many generations. It may, of course, be liberated by educa- 
tion. (The matter of art as a technique of symbolization is aside 
from the psychological understanding of the aesthetic nature.) 
But what in its simplest terms is the appreciative attitude which 
many people instinctively take toward a “beautiful” landscape 

but the hereditary responsiveness of the organism toward favorable 
‘environment? This is of the physical type. The appreciation of 
a beautiful or noble face is an aesthetic impulse of the moral type. 
The sensitive soul, however, may gaze upon a beautiful landscape 
with emotions that he himself cannot define but as religious. 
What has happened to make the aesthetic moment religious? 
A sense of selfhood has arisen as he gazes. It is no longer merely 
aesthetic, because the organism is so aroused as to make a total, 
that is to say, a social reaction, over against the non-human. 
The aesthetic feeling blends into the religious. Such an aesthetico- 
religious experience is typically expressed in the lines: 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun, 


Do take a sober coloring from the eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality. 
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B. Let us next consider Irving King’s Development of Religion.* 
This author thus defines religion: “The religious consciousness 
is a special development of the valuational attitudes? ....a 
special development of the valuational type of consciousness.”? It 
is obvious that such a statement involves the necessity, first, of 
distinguishing between the practical and the valuational attitudes; 
and secondly, that of differentiating that special type of the latter 
which is religious from other types of the valuational consciousness. 

Now the primary criticism to be made upon Professor King’s 
position is that his distinction between “practical” and “valua- 
tional” is entirely artificial. For the larger part of the valuational 
moments of consciousness are as truly practical as anything else. 
Indeed, it may fairly be said that the more “‘appreciation” we have 
of a situation of danger or object of desire the more intensely 
“practical” it ipso facto is. 

The trouble with this term “valuational” or “appreciative” 
is that it may properly refer to three different aspects of activity. 
In the first place, any action in its third or “economic” stage is 
practically a mood of appreciation.‘ In the second place, the 
pleasure-pain tone which accompanies most, if not all, sensations 
is the organism’s instinctive ‘‘evaluation”’ of its stimuli. When this 
affective tone is very intense, we may sometimes describe it as 
“appreciative”; for example, one ‘“‘appreciates” a good square 
meal when very hungry, one “appreciates” a fire on the hearth 
after being out in the cold damp night, one “‘appreciates” a danger 
when its perilous aspects have fully aroused the instinct of self- 
preservation. In the third place, the emergence of “self’’- 
consciousness renders any attitude appreciative or valuational in 
proportion as the “self” is highly organized and explicit. This 
is of course the most important of the three factors, and it is this 
which is the real explanation of the importance of social life in 
developing a sense of “values” on which King so constantly 
insists. ‘‘The sense of value itself is so thoroughly bound up with 
social activities that it may almost be called a social category.”’s 
But he does not see that the most important result of social 

t The Development of Religion. New York: Macmillan, 1910. 

2 Op. cit., p. 63. 4 See discussion above, p. 247. 

3 Ibid., p. 44. 5 Op. cit., p. 64. 
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intercourse is the creation of self-consciousness, and hence the real 
psychological connection between the social milieu and the sense 
of value is lost. It is indeed true that “the particular function of 
the social element is in giving stability and depth to the values 
brought to consciousness through the rise of intermediate activi- 
ties,”* but do not these values acquire “stability and depth” just 
because they become the values not merely of physical organisms 
but of social ‘‘selves ?” 

Professor King himself seems to admit that he has not made 
a very successful differentiation. For instance, he says: “It 
[religion] originates, it is true, to a certain extent in the practical 
life of a people. .... It is true that the feelings of appreciation 
thus gained may be carried over and used in very pressing and 
practical situations. .... Prayer and sacrifice, although in a 
way practical expedients, are also just as truly expressions of an 
appreciative disposition on the part of the worshiper. ... . One 
mode of reaction will in many cases be sure to merge with the 
ik xs 2 The artificiality of this distinction between 
practical and valuational attitudes, as such, accounts for some of 
the strained positions he is compelled to assume. For instance: 
“Were religion a practical expedient, it would have died out, as 
magic is doing with the growing sense of inutility.”’ But religions 
do die out, with the growing sense of their inutility. Religion, 
in the general sense of what the various religions have tried to do, 
does not die out, and it is equally true that what magic tried to do 
does not die out. King himself calls magic primitive man’s science, 
and the continuity of the general function which magic attempted 
is just as real as and no more real than the continuity of the general 
function of mankind which we call religion. 

Passing now to the second task of differentiation which King’s 
position involves, how does he distinguish between those valuational 
attitudes which are religious and those which are not religious? In 
general, it seems to be simply a question of the degree of social 
importance. ‘As certain of these values stand out and acquire 
great prominence in the social consciousness, they become in so far 

* The Development of Religion, p. 70. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 172 ff. 3 Ibid., p. 172. 
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religious, and the activities which were before only practical expe- 
dients are now transformed into religious ceremonials.”* Or to 
put it otherwise, religious values are ultimate values. ‘That the 
social organization is practically the ne plus ultra of primitive man’s 
life is a most important point for the development of religious 
values out of those of less degree..... Psychologically the 
values of the group are not only higher than those of the individual, 
they are genuinely ultimate and universal. This is our argument 
in a nutshell.’ As for modern man, “the religious attitude may be 
said to be the consciousness of the value of action in terms of its 
ultimate organization.” In a word, since religion is ‘the apprecia- 
tion of the more permanent and far-reaching values,’’4 the more 
permanent and far-reaching the values at stake the more are they 
to be considered religious. But surely this does not by any means 
clearly distinguish between religious and moral or scientific values. 
The very case he cites of the Greenland Eskimo seems to me to 
expose this. 

The social assemblies of the Greenland Eskimos are good examples of 
“accessory” activities, and their social and aesthetic value is so great and 
their function as an institution of social control is so evident that they may be 
considered as religious rites. The Eskimos have, on the other hand, many 
habits connected with their hunting, but these depend so clearly upon individual 
skill and painstaking practice and the conditions under which they are called 


forth are so acute, that they continue almost of necessity quite definably 
“practical,” and hence non-religious.5 


Now a technique for social control can hardly be said to be of 
“more permanent and far-reaching” value than a technique for 
obtaining food, nor can it be said to be less “‘practical,’”’ so that 
neither King’s primary nor secondary criterion for religion seems 
to be operative in this case. Indeed, the distinction in this case is 
based upon other considerations than those suggested in the cri- 
terion of ‘‘ultimacy.” “Their social and aesthetic value is so 
great .... that they may be considered religious rites.” This 
seems to suggest that religious and aesthetic are very much the 
same thing, a question to which more explicit attention will be 


Op. cit., p. 82. 3 Ibid., p. 85. 
2 Op. cit., p. 68. 4 Ibid., p. 65. 5 Ibid., pp. 100, tor. 
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given shortly. Meanwhile it should be noted that other criteria 
are also introduced as well as this aesthetic quality. “That 
these are ostensibly religious ceremonies is indicated by their 
definitely prescribed character and by the various symbolic acts 
which are intermingled with the more useful expedients.’* Surely 
fixity of form and symbolical representation are very different from 
ultimacy of value as a touchstone for the religious quality of any 
activity. And why might not a purely moral value find expression 
in a “definitely prescribed” or “symbolic” activity? It is indeed 
just the powerlessness of this definition and the somewhat similar 
one of Professor Ames to reveal any logical distinction between 
religion and morality that I find most objectionable. ‘Morality, 
as its etymology suggests, refers also to the customary, and on this 
ground we may argue with much assurance for the view that 
primitive religion and primitive morals are but two sides of the 
same thing.”? But if the distinguishing mark of religious values is 
their ultimacy, how does this separate religion from the aesthetic ? 
It was suggested above that, in the quotation referred to, they 
seemed to be practically identical. The question of the difference 
between them King considers on p. 84: 

In general it may be said that the difference between them is one of rela- 
tionships rather than of intrinsic content. Thus the peculiarity of aesthetic 
values is that they are detached or isolated from the problems of life, while 
values of the religious type are expressions of these problems in their most 
ultimate form. But, in any case, there can be no question as to the close 
connection of the two attitudes, and in all probability they are always inter- 
mingled. 

King’s theory seems to afford no clear differentiation between reli- 
gion and morality, or between religion and aesthetics. 

Before leaving King’s treatment of the subject, I wish to illus- 
trate further my own conception of religion by using one of the 
important instances which he cites in support of his. Referring 
to the dances of the bushmen, he says: 


We pass from these activities in which the sportive element seems to pre- 
dominate to others of a more religious character. .... There was certainly 
no sharply dividing line between the religious and the non-religious in these 
er Their ceremonial dances were specializations from a perfectly 


* The Development of Religion, p. 105. 2 Ibid., p. 28. 
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spontaneous manifestation of primitive joyousness.... . Among other 


primitive peoples these same activities came in many instances to express to 
their doers some sort of ultimate worthfulness. That is, the meaning of their 
lives, as far as they were able to conceive it, was in some way bound up with the 
moon, with the sun, with certain natural phenomena, such as thunder storms, 
or with food itself; and as a consequence, the activities which had gradually 
crystallized about these intense centres of interest, since they were literally the 
expression of the relation of the people to the things, and were the only means 
by which they could think of that relation—these activities, we repeat, became 
religious ceremonials in the true sense." 

In this quotation the two essential principles which I suggested in 
my definition are very distinctly though not explicitly referred to, 
namely, the element of self-consciousness, or feeling of self-worth, 
and the non-human environment. “The meaning of their lives was 
in some way bound up with the moon,” etc., and hence “these 
activities, since they were literally the expression of the relation 
of the people to these things . . . . became religious ceremonies 
in the true sense.” In the evolution of the religious dance, out 
of the mere overflow of animal spirits in the moonlight, the point at 
which religion appears is the point at which moral consciousness or 
the sense of selfhood or ‘‘the meaning of their lives” emerges. 

C. Another conception of religion which I wish to examine is in 
Ames’s Psychology of Religious Experience. Professor Ames thus 
defines religion: ‘‘The social consciousness in its most intimate 
and vital phases is identical with religion.” He defends this 
position on several grounds. First, the traditional distinction 
between morality and religion was based upon one or other of 
several dualisms which today have been entirely retired, such as 
that of the natural and the supernatural which science destroys, or 
that of the faculties which modern psychology destroys, or even that 
of the conscious and the subconscious which is also doomed.* Dr. 
Ames concludes: ‘‘ Without the definite assumption of this dualism, 
the line between morality and religion becomes obscure and tends 
to vanish completely.”” Now my contention is that while the dis- 
tinction, which is basic to my definition, between the human and 


1 Op. cit., pp. 111, 112. 
2 The Psychology of Religious Experience. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910. 
3 Op. cit., p. 377- 4 See pp. 286, 290. 
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non-human environment is not a substitute for any of the dualisms 
referred to, it is a distinction so natural and so important as to be 
worthy of the prominence I give it and is the real ground of the 
distinction between religion and morality to which tradition has 
so tenaciously and instinctively clung. 

Dr. Ames’s second argument is that as we study morality and 
religion genetically we find that in their beginnings there is no such 
clear-cut distinction, and so we may conclude that the distinction 
is due to our habits of thought and not to the nature of the case. 
‘‘What have come to be known as the religious observances of 
primitive peoples were concerned with all the vital interests of the 
social group. .... It is difficult and in fact quite impossible to 
distinguish sharply and finally in primitive life between law, 
morality, art, and religion.”* But granted that religion and 
morality are not clearly separate in their primitive beginnings; 
granted further that they are continually interfusing even in the 
most highly developed forms; this is no more than may be said 
of any motives in human life, for all our interests are inextri- 
cably interwoven. Their logical differentiation, however, is of 
great practical importance for purposes of control and enrichment. 
My criticism of Professor Ames’s treatment is that he fails to note 
that among the various ritualistic or ceremonial activities of a 
primitive group which he classes together as religious rites, some 
are obviously referable to interests which lie within the group itself, 
and others to interests which involve the relation of the group to its 
non-human environment. As chief occasions of ceremonial rites 
Dr. Ames gives the following:? (1) phenomena in nature, such 
as seedtime and harvest, the opening of the fishing and hunting 
seasons, etc.; (2) birth, initiation, and marriage; (3) death and 
burial; (4) war and treatment of strangers. 

Now it is quite true that the most obvious quality which such 
varied rites have in common is the emotional enhancement of com- 
mon vital interests. But I believe they may be separated into two 
classes without the least arbitrariness. For instance, the cele- 
bration of natural phenomena and that of the dangers and success 
of war refer respectively to the non-human and the human environ- 


* The Psychology of Religious Experience, p. 336. 2 Ibid., pp. 73 ff. 
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ment. Again, death and birth, whild having obviously a social 
reference, nevertheless are outstanding examples of the vital 
dependence of the group upon the forces of nature, whereas initia- 
tion and marriage embody interests which fall almost entirely 
within the boundaries of the group. The double reference of 
death and birth does not discount the importance of the distinction 
which I am trying to emphasize. One and the same event may 
have both moral and religious aspects. Dr. Ames gives as a further 
defense of the position that morality and religion are practically 
identical, the fact that “religion in the minds of its best repre- 
sentatives at the present time consciously and frankly accepts as 
its highest conception the ideal of a kingdom or brotherhood of 
moral agents co-operative for the attainment of further moral 
ends.’”* But compare this “kingdom” ideal with a non-religious 
utopia, such as socialism. Granted an equal moral earnestness 
in both, why is the one consciously religious and the other con- 
sciously and avowedly non-religious? The one believes itself to be 
en rapport with an extra-human power with which it is co-operating. 
The other explicitly depends upon its own efforts, its program limits 
itself strictly to social human forces. The first is religious because, 
while profoundly moral, it is fundamentally an adjustment to a non- 
human environing power; the other is moral, and merely moral, 
because its whole attention and interest centers in the social human 
situation. To be sure, there are many indications of socialism 
taking on a religious quality, but these very instances only serve 
the more clearly to illustrate my thesis. Such religious brands of 
socialism are those in which the thinker’s horizon broadens to 
take in ‘‘nature”’ or ‘‘evolution”’ or some other more or less inclu- 
sive non-human prospect, with which his moral ideals make some 
sort of adjustment.? 

Again, from the results of Starbuck’s investigation, Dr. Ames 
quotes the fact that “among the things absolutely essential, the 
sine qua non of religion, conduct was most frequently mentioned.’’ 


* Op. cit., p. 286. 


2 For instance, one cannot but feel the religious tone of the chapter on “The 
Good Will” in H. G. Wells’s New Worlds for Old. 


3 Op. cit., p. 287. 
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Here again the connection between moral conduct and religion 
should be obvious. In the higher phases of experience, “social 
attitudes” because organized and voluntary and not merely instinc- 
tive and accidental are moral attitudes. The organism making the 
religious adjustment is a moral organism, it can give no account 
of itself without employing ethical categories. A religious experi- 
ence that has not conduct or moral behavior as an integral part of 
itself is not from this standpoint thinkable. 

It seems to me that the logic of Dr. Ames’s position leads to 
untenable conclusions. The enthusiasm of a political campaign 
and that of a missionary mass meeting may have very much in 
common, yet there is surely some deep disparity. A torch light 
procession is not necessarily a religious ceremony, nor is the final 
game in a baseball world series, though it seems to me that if we 
adopted Dr. Ames’s criterion of the religious quality we should be 
forced to consider them as such. 

Take the statement that ‘all moral ideals are religious in the 
degree to which they are the expression of great vital interests of 
society.”* Reform of the currency and tariff revision are great 
vital interests of society, but no intensity of discussion can make 
these really religious problems. The high cost of living is a moral 
or economic and not a religious problem today, whereas the food 
supply was among primitive men the very impetus to religion; 
and the reason is that we are concerned with human manipulations 
of the food supply or with the sources of food in a mechanical orscien- 
tific manner, so the problem is partly moral and partly scientific. 
We are not forced normally to take a social attitude toward the 
source of the food supply itself, though a great famine would 
probably inspire in a large part of the population a strictly social 
attitude toward nature, and many would be likely to pray for rain. 
I believe we may conclude that it is not merely the greatness of the 
social interests which are at stake, but the attitude which we take 
toward the non-human environment with which those interests 
so closely bind us that determines the religiousness of our ideals. 
If that attitude is social, and in so far as it is social, we are 
religious. 

t The Psychology of Religious Experience, p. 286. 
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Furthermore, if the ‘social consciousness in its most intimate 
and vital phases is identical with religion,” would it not seem that 
an intensely individualistic religious experience is a contradiction 
in terms? Of course, there can be no hard-and-fast distinction 
between the individual consciousness and the social consciousness, 
yet there can be no such thing as personality without the distinction. 
But if the primitive man is religious in proportion as his individu- 
ality is lost and swallowed up in the group consciousness as it is in 
these great ceremonial experiences, and if this is indeed the logic 
of religion, how can we possibly account for the religious experience 
that is profoundly antipathetic to the dominant group conscious- 
ness and is relatively of an extremely individualistic type? Is not 
the religious genius, on these grounds, an anomaly? ‘‘The most 
important feature of these ceremonials, that which distinguishes 
them and makes them religious, is the public and social character. 
.... The social side is dominant and controlling 
would be no exaggeration to say that all ceremonials in which the 
whole group operates with keen emotional interest are religious.’ 
To be sure, it is a long way from the dance of a tribe of Australian 
blacks to the meditations of a highly educated white; but it is the 
logic of the situation we are concerned with, and if it is the social 
emotional quality which is the religious differentia, how can indi- 
vidualism be religious? But if the conception of religion be 
adopted which I have suggested in this paper, is not the religious 
genius logically normal? It is just the dominant self which 
emerges in the social milieu which is apt, when confronting the 
non-human environment, to react more forcefully, with personal 
variation, toward it and so to initiate changes in the reactions of 
the whole group toward the non-human. Soalso may be explained, 
and indeed defended, the insistence which the evangelical Protes- 
tant tradition has always maintained, that religion is, in the last 
analysis, a personal affair. 

James in his The Varieties of Religious Experience bases his 
study of religion not upon rites, cult, or institutions, but upon the 
subjective or individualistic side of religious experience; not upon 
the primitive, but upon the modern type of man. He holds 

1 Op. cit., p. 72. 
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that “personal religion should still seem the primordial thing.’* 
He draws his conclusions from a study of “‘the feelings, acts, and 
experiences of individual men in their solitude so far as they appre- 
hend themselves to stand in relation to whatever they may consider 
the divine.” His conclusion is that “religion is a man’s total 
reaction upon life.”’ And by total reaction he means this: ‘Total 
reactions . . . . to get at them you must go behind the foreground 
of existence and reach down to that curious sense of the whole 
residual cosmos as an everlasting presence, intimate or alien, terrible 
or amusing, lovable or odious, which in some degree everyone 
possesses.”4 Now to find the whole residual cosmos, a “‘ presence” 
“intimate or alien,” “lovable or odious” —certainly this is to take 
a social attitude to the non-human environment. But within the 
limits of this definition we may find “the light irony of Voltaire and 
Renan, the pessimism of Schopenhauer or Nietzsche,” and James 
admits that these are logically religious, though there seems some 
incongruity in calling them such. ‘‘For common men religion 

. signifies always a serious state of mind”; and pessimists 
lack “the purgatorical note which religious sadness gives forth.” 
Now these exceptions are quite in keeping logically with the 
definition I have suggested. Religion is a vital adjustment, and 
the more successful and satisfactory it is the more truly may it be 
called religious. As James says, “the boundaries are always misty 
and it is everywhere a question of amount and degree.”5 James 
feels that religion must have warmth and positiveness: 


Morality pure and simple accepts the law of the whole which it finds 
reigning, so far as to acknowledge and obey it, but it may obey it with the 
heaviest and coldest heart and never cease to feel it asa yoke. But for religion 
in its strong and fully developed manifestations, the service of the highest is 
never felt as a yoke. Dull submission is left far behind and a mood of wel- 
come... . has taken its place.® 


Here again I submit it is not really a question of morality and 
religion, but of a more or less successful and complete adjustment 
on the part of a moral organism to an inescapable non-human 

Ob. cit., p. 30. 3 Ibid., p. 35. 5 Ibid., p. 37. 

2 Ibid., p. 31. 4 Ibid., p. 35. 6 Ibid., p. 41. 
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environment. To “accept the universe in the drab discolored 
way of stoic resignation to necessity”’ is to indicate that the self is 
baffled or frustrated in its effort at adjustment. James admits 
that morality in this sense and the more successful buoyant type 
of experience are ‘“‘both religious in the wider sense.” 


Vv. THE VALUE OF THE DEFINITION GIVEN IN THIS DISCUSSION 


What of the value of the definition which I have proposed ? 
If it is a “concrete universal,’’ it should serve as a guide to further 
experience. It should clarify the conditions of any real progress. 
I believe that it simplifies our religious problem in the following 
ways: 

1. It suggests for the individual the inevitable necessity of 
some sort of religious experience. The self can never free itself 
from its encompassing cosmos. For the development of morality 
enhances the vividness of self-consciousness, and the expansion 
of science only shifts, never .annihilates, the “‘borderland dim” 
where ‘‘control” merges into mystery. 

2. It reveals the underlying harmony of effort in the most 
divergent religious views and practices. The most primitive 
savage and the most profound savant are forced to attempt one and 
the same task, namely, an adjustment of the “self” to the non- 
human environment. This should change the war of creeds into 
a co-operative comparison of the relative efficiency of various 
instruments wherewith the common task is undertaken. 

3. It removes the “bottomless subjectivity” which con- 
temporary psychology appears to bring into the religious sphere. 
For any object of faith is seen in this light to be, not merely the 
“symbol” of some “value”’ (which “value” largely evaporates when 
once its symbol is recognized as mere symbol), but rather an 
instrument whereby an abiding environment is interpreted or 
appropriated or controlled. The reality of this environment 
abides, and the necessary task of adjustment abides. Though 
the instrument be outworn, even though it be the greatest of all 
which the past has fashioned, all the validity formerly felt to inhere 
in that instrument still remains in the vast and vital task for which 
that tool was forged and in which it was so long and so well used. 
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The conditions of the task are greatly changed. The task in its 
ultimate simplicity and necessity remains. 

4. It reveals the relation between science and religion. This 
cannot possibly be anything but some sort of supplementation. 
The social and the non-social attitudes toward the non-human are 
not contradictory. Physical, mechanical manipulation and con- 
trol of the environment only serve to enlarge that environment, 
and beyond the scope of achieved mechanical control forever 
reaches the realm of the larger organic attitude, the social attitude. 
In science meanings are abstracted from departments of experi- 
ence for the sake of more adequate control, and this control serves 
in turn to produce richer meanings. A mechanical interpretation of 
Nature is not an end in itself. It is but a means of solving prob- 
lems, and problems solved make for fuller and richer experience. 

It has been the purpose of this essay to indicate the underlying 
organic relation between the scientific mood and the religious 
mood. It is not merely that they-are alternating tempers, both 
compelling in their respective ways. They are not merely differ- 
ent. Why are they different? Why do they alternate? Why 
must they alternate? And what is gained by their alternation? 
And what is their respective value to the vitality of the human 
spirit? What are their relative functions in the organism which 
they both serve? Such questions as these are as important for an 
understanding of human life as a vast vital complex as are the mat- 
ters of anatomy and physiology for an understanding of the indi- 
vidual human body. It is believed that the analysis suggested 
in this discussion may prove valuable in seeking an answer to such 
questions. 

APPENDIX A. ANIMISM 


The general viewpoint of this paper should make it clear that it is a mistake 
to think of animism as characteristic only of primitive peoples. There are 
animistic impulses in the most sophisticated of us. It is not necessary explicitly 
to personify a natural object to be animistic. Indeed, complete personification 
is but the completely organized and consciously maintained stage of the social 
attitude. It is less correct to say that such vaguely personal feelings and atti- 
tudes which modern grownups often experience toward nature and natural 
objects are survivals of animism than to recognize that in the lower races and in 
children the preponderance of social attitudes as compared with mechanical 
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or non-social attitudes is simply the positive aspect of their lack of corrective 
experience and mechanical control. The word animism is simply a positive 
characterization of the tardiness with which the non-social aspects of environ- 
ment are differentiated from the social. The essential difference between the 
physical and the social objects in the child’s home is the method of control 
required. The physical object is normally passive and requires only manipu- 
lation. The social object is normally active and requires constant readjust- 
ment in a ceaseless series of gestures or attitudes or social stimuli or responses. 
Whenever a physical object behaves in an unexpected or abnormal manner; 
when, in other words, the customary manipulations or non-social adjustments 
fail of control, the process of sophistication is arrested, and the social responses 
or attitudes are elicited. The child is “angry” with the door that slams 
against him. The savage is “afraid”’ of the roaring river or the queer-looking 
rock or the poisonous food. Control breaks down. Habitual adjustments 
are ineffective. Mere manipulation is inadequate and the whole organism 
is thrown on the alert. The dangerous thing is an “enemy.” In the most 
primitive stages the whole surrounding world of trees, streams, clouds, rocks, 
storms, winds, etc., being so largely beyond control, evokes the social attitudes 
because the whole organism is on the gui vive. This general social attitude 
toward nature or the physical environment is animism. As methods of control 
develop in the race or in the child, the environment becomes differentiated 
into the social and the non-social. (The question of the differentiation of 
the social into “human” and “animal” will be referred to in Appendix B.) 

Now if animism be understood as the prevalence among primitive peoples 
of these instinctive social attitudes toward the phenomena of nature, the 
question whether it is a form of religion will, in the light of my analysis, find 
a simple answer. Animism is the general field within which develop those 
more vital adjustments which we call religious ceremonies and beliefs. To try 
to determine at what stage animism is pre-religious or religion is pre-animistic 
is an arbitrary proceeding. Logically animism and religion are identical. 
Practically we are inclined to restrict the name “religion” to the more vital 
or important examples of the animistic attitude. 


APPENDIX B. TOTEMISM 


What is the relation between a religious totemism and a possible pre- 
religious totemism? Now if religion is a social attitude toward the non- 
human, it may be urged that there never was a time when men were not 
religious, since the social attitudes are primary. But the beginning of religion 
will be in the rise of the differentiation between the human and the non-human. 
“In a pure system of totemism the human and the non-human members... . 
are not distinguished”’ (Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy, p. 76). ‘Every 
totem clan traverses what seems to us the natural boundary between man and 
other creatures, and brings a department of nature inside a subdivision of 
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oe ehabas It is only when the dim consciousness of a distinction has 
dawned and the nature and behavior of (say) an emu begin to appear in some 
degree different from and independent of the nature and behavior of emu-men 
that the first step is taken on the road to religion” (Cornford, op. cit., p. 91). 
“This crisis closes the first or pure stage of magic—the birthplace of what 
is currently called religion’’ (ibid., p. 92). “In this primary stage we find a 
pre-religious condition of mankind; for in the definition of religion we include 
some representation of a power that is ‘not ourselves.’”’ Logically the religious 
quality emerges, in social attitudes toward the non-human, with the dawn of a 
consciousness of its non-humanness; or, to put it otherwise, with the dawn 
of a human self-consciousness. Cornford, however, confuses religion and 
morality by failing to analyze into its human and non-human elements that 
“power not ourselves,’”’ a consciousness of which he accepts as the test for the 
presence of religion. ‘“‘The collective consciousness is super-individual. It 
resides of course in the group... . . In so far as this power is not myself and 
greater than myself, it is a moral or restraining force which can and does 
impose upon the individual the necessity of observing the uniform behavior of 
the group. With the first dawn of a distinction between myself and the social 
consciousness comes the first shadowy representation which may be called 
religious or moral” (op. cit., p. 81). Is it not much simpler and more satis- 
factory to say that in so far as that “power not myself” which controls me is 
the will or custom of my group, the control is nascently moral, and in so far 
as that “power not myself,” even though mediated by group custom, is really 
a non-human or superhuman force or principle, the control is of the religious 
sort ? 


APPENDIX C. MAGIC 


There has been much discussion as to whether magic and religion are 
identical or different. Ames and King hold that magic is of two sorts, group 
magic and individual magic, and that the former is religious and the latter 
non-religious. ‘Not all magic but only such as belongs to group activities enter 
into religion” (Ames, Psychology of Religious Experience, p. 110). “Public 
magic to all intents and purposes is identical with primitive religion. On the 
other hand, when religion beggmes subservient to anti-social or merely private 
ends, it is scarcely to be diStifguisked from sorcery” (King, Development 
of Religion, p. 195). King thus defines sorcery: “The sorcerer is one who 
deals privately with secret powers, or at least with means not generally known 
to the group, and the object is almost always private gain or personal ven- 
geance”’ (ibid., p. 191). 

Let me make some further quotations from King, on the basis of which I 
wish to offer a criticism which will make my own position clearer. 

“Tf these practices [i.e., “the great mass of unreflective spontaneous 
reactions of the psycho-physical organism’’] had chanced to be more closely 
associated with the evolution of tribal consciousness and tribal interests, they 
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might have furnished the nuclei of rituals and definite religious ideas. If they 
had been more closely connected with lines of individual interest, so as to 
furnish a technique available to the individual for carrying out his personal 
desires, they would have formed the basis of magic” (ibid., p. 189). “‘ Magic 
is simply primitive man’s science, and there is nothing to hinder the tribe from 
availing itself of the scientific knowledge in the hands of its members. Many 
social groups may and have adopted magical practices. Magic furnishes 
the community with a technique for doing many simple things. .. . . In com- 
munities of loose organization magic might be so thoroughly taken up by the 
group as to be indistinguishable from religion.” Among the North American 
Indians, in general, “medicine practices cannot be differentiated from religious 
rites and observances” (op. cit., p. 203). 

As to sorcery: “When a man feels he is capable of becoming a sorcerer, 
he ventures forth quite alone, until he comes to the mouth of the cave where 
the spirits dwell” (ibid., p. 198). ‘Having been instructed by the sorcerer 
in the mysteries of the Great Mother, the master of divination turns him out 
into the bush all by himself to the contemplation of the mysteries that lie 
all about him” (zbid., p. 198). 

Now if the criterion for the religious quality is the “public and social” 
character of any activity, and if magic is “public and social,” of course it is, 
ipso facto, religion. But if we should have reason to feel that private magic 
also may have a religious aspect, what becomes of the “public and social’’ 
criterion? Of course, we may argue in a circle and see religion where we are 
predisposed to look for it. But I must confess that if I were taking a course 
in sorcery—standing alone in the mouth of the cave where the spirits dwell— 
or contemplating the mysteries of the Great Mother all about me, if my experi- 
ence in such a situation would not be distinctly religious, then I do not know 
what the “feel” of religion is. Has not many a victim been burnt as a sorcerer, 
only to be recognized by succeeding generations as a martyr to some religious 
faith? Would it not be more adequate to say that the practicer of a private 
magic may be a sorcerer so far as the tribe is concerned, a prophet or priest, 
a religious person, so far as his relationship with the non-human is concerned ? 
And if his “sorceries,” as in the case of North American Indians, should prove 
beneficial rather than detrimental to the tribe, will he not be recognized as a 
prophet by his tribe, and no longer called a sorcerer? We have known enough 
of non-social and even anti-social religion in modern times to enable us to avoid 
confusing a lack of public spirit with a lack of religion. And when the magic is 
used by the group, is not its religious quality still due to the same factor as 
made it religious in the prophet-sorcerer? Moreover, this public magic may be 
called primitive man’s science, if we are thinking merely of the practical 
results achieved or attempted. Indeed, both public and private magic may be 
considered as non-religious—a mere customary use of certain formulae or per- 
formance of specific acts, out of which the original religious quality has dis- 
appeared by sheer weight of habit or absence of cause for emotional interest. 
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Indeed, many magical acts may never have had any. religious origin, being simply 
the repetition of chance “lucky” movements or methods. When, however, 
by reason of enhanced emotional quality the group consciousness becomes 
aware of some other-than-the-group force or power, the magical ceremonies 
take on the religious complexion. 


APPENDIX D. MYSTICISM 


The union of functional and social psychology which forms the background 
of my thesis should serve to indicate the normal place of mysticism in religious 
experience. The primacy of instinctive organic responses, their organization 
into habit, the production by habit of cerebral processes which we call idea- 
tion, the rise of emotion as the accompaniment of the inhibition of action by 
reason of conflicting tendencies to act, and the solution of the conflict by 
means of intellectual or ideational processes or reconstructions, the primary 
preponderance of the social instinctive responses, the tendency of the organism 
when on the qui vive, when subject to intense or vague stimulation, to exhibit 
the social attitudes, these briefly are facts which underlie the following state- 
ment of the place of mysticism in religion. 

Pratt, in his Psychology of Religious Belief, contrasts three types of religion: 
that of credulity, that of rationalism, that of feeling. He can, of course, 
account for the breakdown of the first two, but believes that the third is indis- 
pensable and inevitable. He claims that “the whole man should be trusted” 
(ibid., p. 27), and the “whole man” will continue to experience “the religion 
of feeling,” in which the “belief in God .... is... . a vital rather than a 
theoretical matter” (ibid., p. 293). Now if my presuppositions are correct, the 
“whole man”’ will react to his environment instinctively, correcting his actions 
by means of the ideational equipment, which he gradually develops and elabo- 
rates; in degree as his actions are inhibited by conflicting suggestions, emotion 
or feeling is aroused; as successful reactions are established in habit, the accom- 
panying ideas are fixed and feeling dies away; as the habitual reactions are 
rendered futile by some new situation, the ideational accompaniments of these 
habitual reactions are rendered useless or “false”; the following period of stress 
and strain is comparatively meagre in ideas of any settled quality and rich in 
the emotional element; the less definite adjustments of the new situation will 
be preponderantly social in their type. In situations of the less definite, less 
habitual sort, obviously the inarticulate emotional responses will preponderate, 
and this is the mystical phase of religion. In the more finished, elaborated 
adjustments the ideational or intellectual element is prominent, and the feeling 
factor is relatively small. Furthermore, the vague emotional phase will be 
normally of the social instinctive type, so that in the mystical mood we are 
aware of a “‘presence” of some vague sort. This inarticulate awareness 
tends, of course, to become articulate; the mystical mood will probably leave 
a creedal deposit of some sort; fervor, to the great disgust of the prophet, tends 
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in the average man to lose itself in a habit or a formula. So Pratt is quite 
correct in saying that “the belief in God of the religion of feeling is a vital 
rather than a theoretical matter” —it is a non-intellectual social response to a 
vaguely comprehended situation, a social attitude which can find no better 
explanation of itself than to say that it is aware of a “Presence” in the world, 
in Nature. But he fails entirely to grasp the relative significance of the three 
types of religion when he puts them in the order of credulity, rationalism, 
feeling. It would be more accurate to say, that in every religious experience 
there are normally three stages: first, the feeling stage, in which adjustment 
has not yet achieved explicit expression; secondly, credulity, in which the 
ideational accompaniments of adjustment are comparatively crude and uncriti- 
cized, relative to the more immediate situation rather than to the larger 
implications and connections thereof; thirdly, the rational or even rationalistic, 
in which the ideational factors tend to become more and more elaborate, the 
situation so familiar as to fail to elicit any great emotional interest, decidedly 
other than what we mean by a “vital” situation. Our present religious situa- 
tion, to be sure, is one which seems to suggest that hereafter we can have 
only the “feeling” type of religion, for the new universe in which modern men 
are trying to make themselves at home is so vast, so many new factors are 
being revealed almost every day; in a word, the problem situation is so novel, 
so varied, so boundless, that a well-articulated, compact, fully elaborated 
ideational adjustment seems almost beyond the range of possibility. Mysti- 
cism seems to promise the fullest satisfaction we dare hope for. We can but 
trust “‘the whole man” in his deeper, more instinctive, more emotional parts. 
But the whole man is a thinking organism, and can hardly be expected to be 
forever content with mere feeling. Mysticism is sure sooner or later to develop 
a bony framework of ideas. The demands of modern life upon “the whole 
man” are so great that both endo- and exo-skeletons are imperatively needed if 
progress is to be achieved in any definable direction, and if we are not to suffer 
overlong from the buffetings of uncertainty. 

The mysticism of the traditional type is accounted for on the same grounds. 
The stimulation of unusually sensitive personalities by the tremendous social 
or moral appeal of the Christian divine society, in conjunction with the vague- 
ness and uncertainty which an intangible reality necessarily entailed, logically 
produced a stress-and-strain situation in which feeling preponderates and clear 
ideas are impossible. This mood is naturally accentuated by inhibition of 
action which the saint’s withdrawal necessarily produced. In a word, it is a 
situation in which there is a tremendous stimulation to the social nature, but 
in which no action is either possible or called for, and hence the floods of feeling 
and ecstatic experience, and the intense sense of a “ Presence.” 








CRITICAL NOTES 


AORISTS AND PERFECTS IN FIRST-CENTURY PAPYRI 


What is to be said here will be in no sense an exhaustive discussion 
of this subject. The aim will be simply to record some observations that 
may be of interest to others. I believe the opinion has to some extent 
become prevalent that, the New Testament books having been shown 
to be written—for the most part—in the “everyday” as opposed to the 
literary Greek, we must therefore give up the fine distinctions of tense, 
etc., which commentators since Winer have been prone to dwell upon. 
In other words, it is assumed that popular Greek must from its very 
nature be more or less “loose” in its grammatical usage. Obviously 
the place in which to look for evidence on this point is in the non-literary 
papyri of the New Testament period. I confine myself to the aorist and 
perfect indicative, as here if anywhere looseness of usage and “over- 
lapping” should occur. I believe that anyone who will take the trouble 
to investigate for himself will be astonished at the uniformly accurate 
use of these tenses in the papyri—even in otherwise illiterate documents. 
A multitude of illustrations are available, and of these I shall cite a few. 

Let us keep constantly in mind that the Greek aorist is an indefinite 
past tense (unless it derives definiteness from the context), and that the 
Greek perfect is to be distinguished by its function of denoting past 
action with present effect. Whether a given aorist can best be rendered 
with the English past—or a given perfect with the English perfect—is 
quite beside the point." 

Everyone who has browsed through the papyri even a little must have 
noticed the constant recurrence of certain perfects at the close of con- 
tracts and other official and legal documents. In almost every case the 
true perfect force is at once apparent: ceonpetwpa, “IT have signed”— 
and here stands my signature; éuepoxa, “I have sworn”—and the oath 
holds good; téraxra, “he has paid”—and the debt is canceled; éryxod- 
ovOnxa, “I have checked” (e.g., a contract)—and here is my certificate 
to its validity; émdédwxa, “I have presented” (this notice)—which now 
lies before you, etc. Examples are numerous, and we need not tarry 
longer with them. Observe, however, that the occasional occurrence of 


t On this important subject see Moulton, Prolog. 135 ff.; also the writer’s article 
in the Expositor (London) for May and June, 1915, on “The Greek Aorist.” 
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an aorist in one of these formulae instead of the usual perfect does not 
argue for a loose use of either aorists or perfects. If a writer chooses, for 
reasons of his own, not to emphasize the existing effect of the past act 
affirmed, we should not deny him the privilege. 

Not infrequently in the papyri—as in the New Testament—an 
aorist and a perfect are found in close proximity and seem at first sight to 
be identical in force. But in almost every case each tense will be found 
to carry its own proper sense—the seeming identity being due to our 
proneness to apply to the Greek our English canons of style and syntax. 
A nice illustration of this is found in P. Oxy. II. 299* (lines 4 f.): «ai 
Avovvoiy rpoo[t ary Nepepov xexpyxa (Spaxpyas) 9 Kai tavras otk éreupe. 
The editors translate: “I have also lent Dionysius, the chief man of 
Nemerae, 8 drachmae, and he has not repaid them.” Thus they render 
both aorist and perfect with the English “have” tense, which is perhaps 
as well as can be done, but that is not to say that there is no distinction in 
the Greek. For my own part I am inclined to credit the writer of this 
brief “Letter about a Mouse Catcher” with having exercised fine 
discrimination in his use of tenses. The Greek perfect xéxpyxa implies 
that Dionysius still retains the money which he borrowed—a fact 
_ Stated explicitly in the latter part of the sentence. On the other hand, 
the aorist refers indefinitely to the period of time between the borrowing 
of the money and the time of writing. We might paraphrase as follows: 
“Dionysius still has the money which I lent him, not having yet repaid 
it.” Mark 5:19 isa fair parallel: dca 6 xipids oor reroinxer xai HAEnoe oe.? 

Similarly I take the use of the aorist and perfect of pucfdw in a 
number of lease contracts to be instances of precision, rather than loose- 
ness, in tense usage. P. Oxy. II. 2773 is a “Lease of Land.’ Dionysius 
is the owner of the land, Artemidorus the lessee. At the beginning of the 


contract we read: ‘"EpicOwoev Avoviows ... . "Aprepidwpm . . 

dpovp(as) ....«rd. “Dionysius has leased to Artemidorus (368) 
arourae (of land).” At the close in another hand, evidently that of 
Artemidorus himself: [Apreué]8wpos pepicOwpar tiv yay... . [xabws] 


mpoxearat, “IT, Artemidorus, have leased the land, in accordance with the 
foregoing contract.”” Here again we rust avoid the danger of being led 
astray by our English rendering. The aorist states the contract as a 
simple fact, but when the lessee takes his pen in hand to sign this contract 
he very properly uses the perfect tense, signifying that he acknowledges 
* Late first century. 
2 See also Matt. 13:46; Luke 4:18; John 3:32; Acts 21:28; I John 1:1, 3. 
319 B.c. The same usage is found in P. Oxy. II. 278 (17 a.p.). 
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the property to be already, by this act, committed to his care. A perfect 
would be possible at the beginning, but one can scarcely imagine an 
aorist at the end. 

Many are familiar with the “Letter of Serenus” (P. Oxy. III. 528) 
in which the writer assures his wife that out of grief for her absence he 
did not bathe (€Aoveduyy) or anoint himself (7Aqpe)' fora month. This 
is a second-century papyrus, but a parallel use of this perfect is found in 
P. Oxy. II. 294 (22 A.D.): ey 8 abros otrw odd évpAema? Ews dxovow 
dow rapa cod. Grenfell and Hunt translate, “I am not so much as 
anointing myself until I hear word from you.’’ Doubtless in both these 
cases the “present effect” of their abstinence from ablutions would be 
quite evident to those who associated with the writers at the time. 

The letters of Gemellus (P. Fay. 110 ff.) afford further interesting 
illustrations. Certainly it was not in grammar—any more than in 
spelling and penmanship—that this energetic Egyptian farmer chiefly 
excelled. Yet on the whole his usage of tenses is remarkably free from 
error. In one of his letters to Epagathus (P. Fay. 112. 8f.) we find 
another example of aorist and perfect used together. The letter was 
written in 99 A.D., when Gemellus was sixty-six years old: rv dyp[ov] 

Tis Amuddos éws ojpepov ob e0ép[e]oas GAA’ yuéAnxas dvrod, “Up to today 

you have not harvested the field of Apion, but have neglected it.” 
€0ép.cas is a perfectly normal use of the indefinite aorist (cf. Matt. 27:8), 
while the true perfect force of 7€Ayxas is equally apparent: “The field 
lies suffering from your neglect.” English canons of style perhaps 
would not permit such a sudden shifting of tenses, but we are dealing 
here with Greek. 

As instances of Gemellus’ precision in the use of the perfect note 
also the following, all from the Fayum Papyri: 110. 16 (94 A.D.): yv@Or é 
meroriora 5 [é]Aauwv Svot Bdacr nai Sed[x]par[eora], “Find out 
whether the olive yard has been watered twice over and dug.” 112. 13 
(99 A.D.): &0épir(rov) airév éws onpepov ddixas, “Up to today you have 
left it [the field] unharvested.” 119. 3 (about 100 A.D.): #ydpaxae "Avvijs 
& évmAarys xoptov . . . . dvopunv caxpay, “ Aunes, the donkey-driver, has 
bought a rotten bundle of hay.” 119. 16: [r}iv Saypady rod xdprov rot 
téixas; “Where did you put the notice of payment for the hay?” 
Observe that what Gemellus wants to know is not only, Where did you 
putit? butalso, Where is it? 121. 11: érei [ro avjrod xéxomra, “Since 
his [yoke band] is cut.” This last is from a letter of Sabinus his son to 


1 Hrippe= Freupat, per. middle of dr«lpw- 
2 évf\era is a pecular per. active of évadelgw, 
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Gemellus. 123. 15 (Letter from Harpocration to Sabinus—both sons of 
Gemellus—about 100 A.D.): €AnAvbev yap Teddiros lovdaios Aéywv, xrX., 
“Teuphilus. the Jew has come saying,” etc. 

As we have already seen, the Greek perfect may sometimes be used 
with precision where the English prefers the simple past. Note, e.g., 
P. Oxy. II. 259. 4 ff. (23 a.p.): “Bail for a Prisoner”: “I swear by 
Tiberius Caesar . . . . that I have 30 days in which to restore to you the 
man whom J bailed out [évyeyinpat] of the public prison,” etc. (=the man 
who is out on the bail which I gave for him); P. Oxy. IT. 286. 2 (82 a.p.): 
“Claim of a Creditor”: “Heron agreed [ &podé6ynxev] that Zenarion would 
repay after five years the 2,000 drachmae of silver,” etc. The com- 
plainant goes on to recite the terms of the original agreement, hence 
this part is simple narrative, and we might have expected the aorist. 
But by reading through to the end we learn that it was very much to the 
complainant’s interest to emphasize the present validity of this earlier 
contract, from which fact the force of the perfect at once appears. 

Enough evidence has been adduced to show that perfects used 
properly and accurately are by no means uncommon in the papyri of 
the first century. But the list of examples cited is far from exhaustive, 
and we must face the further question as to whether perfects so used as 
to be indistinguishable in their function from aorists are ever met with in 
these non-literary documents dating from New Testament times. There 
can be no doubt, I think, but that there are such “aoristic perfects,” 
but they are rare and are confined to a very limited number of verbs. 
Consult one of the recent New Testament grammars and you will find 
that they have the same to say of the New Testament. Blass, 
Moulton, and Robertson agree in ruling out nearly all the supposed 
examples of this phenomenon, and what remain are practically confined 
to the following verbs: «iAnda, cipyxa, éryyxa, yéyova. Such being the 
status of the case in the New Testament, it is interesting to note that in 
the first-century papyri—as far as my observation goes—the only per- 
fects found which can confidently be set down as “‘aoristic”’ are forms or 
compounds of efpyxa and «iAnda.* 

For the first example of eipyxa we turn again to the “Letter from 
Harpocration to Sabinus” (P. Fay. 123) already referred to. The com- 
plaint of Teuphilus the Jew that he had been impressed into servitude 
is under discussion. Harpocration writes: ovre yap eipnxe jyu[T]v dyouevos 
iva dmodvO9, GAAa dupvidiws cipnyev Hyiv ojpepov, “He did not ask me to 

t For New Testament examples of these two verbs said to be used in an aoristic 
sense see Rev. 2:27; 3:33 5:73 7:14; 8:5; 11:17; 19:3. 
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be released at the time that he was impressed, but has suddenly told me 
today.” I think no one will argue that eipyxe has a true perfect force 
here, especially in the first of the two occurrences. The same may be 
said of an example found in the “Letter of Pisais” (P. Fay. 109. 3— 
early first century): wapaxAnOels trois rpeis orarjpes Sus elpyxé cor YéAcvKos 
Savai por 7dy 84s KAéwn, “Please give to Cleon the three staters which 
Seleucus told you to give me.” One more may be cited from the well- 
known letter of Gemellus in which he reprimands his nephew (?) for 
carelessness resulting in the loss of two pigs (P. Fay. III. 9[95-96 a.p.]): 
“HypaxAlas 6 [dv ]nAdrys tw aitriwya weprerinoe A€yov Gre ov eipyyas relax 
[7a x]vpidia éAdoa, “Heraclidas the donkey-driver shifted the blame 
from himself, saying that you had told him to drive the pigs on foot.” 

Turning to eiAn¢ga, we find its aoristic use illustrated in P. Oxy. IT. 278. 
18 (“Hire of a Mill”—17 A.D.): xai pera tov xpdvov dx[oxa|racrycdrar 6 
padvys Tov pvAov type Kal dow?7., olov cal wapeiAnpev, “And at the end of 
the time the servant [?] shall restore the mill safe and uninjured in the 
condition in which he received it.” Certainly what is meant is that 
the mill is to be restored to its owner in the same condition in which it was 
when delivered into the hands of the lessee. To suppose the verb to 
carry a true perfect idea (i.e., “let him restore the mill in the condition 
in which it was and still is’’) would be meaningless. Somewhat similar 
is the example found at the close of the well-known papyrus which 
records the lawsuit of Pesouris v. Saraeus over the custody of a child (P. 
Oxy. I. 37[49 A.D.]). The strategus sums up the evidence and announces 
his decision as follows: ‘Since from its features the child appears to be 
that of Sareaus, if she and her husband will make a written declaration 
that the foundling intrusted to her by Pesouris died, I give judgment in 
accordance with the decision of our lord the prefect, that she have her 
own child on paying back the money she has received” (6 edAndev 
dpyvpiov). What concerned the strategus was the fact—proved before 
the court—that the woman had received the money. There would be 
no point in his affirming at the same time that she still had it, and as a 
matter of fact she probably did not. 

The cases cited above are the only ones which I have noted in the 
first-century papyri where the perfect indicative seems indubitably to 
be used in an aoristic sense. It is not my purpose here to theorize as to 
the possible explanation of this usage. Burton remarks’ that “the use 
of each of these forms in the sense of an aorist [is confined] mainly to one 
or more writers whose use of it is apparently almost a personal idiosyn- 


! Moods and Tenses, sec. 88. 
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crasy. Thus the aoristic use of yéyova belongs to Matt., of «Anda to 
John in Rev., of érxyxa to Paul.” But the evidence from the papyri will 
scarcely bear out that view, at least in the case of «Anda and eipyxa. 
Again Blass‘ speaks of the use of the perfect instead of the aorist “in 
consequence of the popular intermixture of the two tenses.” What we 
have observed might seem to support this explanation, as the non- 
literary papyri may be presumed to reflect the “popular” trend of the 
language. But is the phenomenon entirely absent from the classics? 
There is an example of ¢fpyxa in the first philippic of Demosthenes (i. 6) 
that looks suspicious: trp dv wodAdxis cipyxacw obra mpdrepov. He 
cannot mean that they were still speaking, and it seems unlikely that 
any other “present effect” was in his mind. Cf. also Xen. Anabasis i. 
2. 5; Kipos 8 xwv ots elpyxa dpparo. Elsewhere Blass? notes that these 
aoristic perfects are “forms in which the reduplication is not clearly 
marked.” Moulton has a similar remark: “Since these are without 
apparent reduplication, they may well have been actual aorists in the 
writer’s view.” Perhaps that is about all the explanation that can be 
offered. 

The important point, as it appears to me, is that we have here an a 
fortiori argument against the hasty assumption of aoristic perfects in the 
New Testament. If in a large number and variety of contemporary 
popular documents—some of them quite illiterate—only two verbs are 
found which can be proved guilty of this eccentricity, and they only in a 
very few occurrences, we may expect to find the writers of the New 
Testament to have been at least equally accurate. Moulton‘ says truly 
that the case for the New Testament “must be settled on its own merits, 
without any appeal to the a priora,” yet there are not a few individual 
cases where a perfect may be aoristic, but is not necessarily so. In 
deciding such cases the testimony of the papyri may be remembered 
with profit. More specifically the investigation may be said to have 
confirmed a further dictum of Moulton’s: “We are entirely at liberty 
to allow them [aoristic perfects] for certain verbs and negative the class as 
a whole.” 

It is a significant fact that in modern Greek the functions of aorist 
and perfect have united in a single tense. This coalescence was a process 
of centuries. But it can scarcely be argued that the supposed extension 
of the domain of the perfect at the expense of the aorist in New Testament 
times was an initial stage of this movement, for the simple reason that 

* Blass-Thackeray, p. 200. 3 Prolog., p. 145. 

2 Ibid. 4 Ibid., p. 143. 
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it was not the perfect but the aorist which finally triumphed. This 
fact at once raises an entirely new question. Had this displacement of 
the perfect by the aorist begun as early as the first century A.D.? Itisa 
difficult question to answer. Plenty of cases may be found where a 
writer has used an aorist when he might have used a perfect, but that in 
itself is no proof that the aorist tense was displacing the perfect. The 
recent grammars apparently would answer the question in the negative, 
for they comment on the large percentage of perfects in the early papyri, 
as well as in the New Testament. But I think that the nature of the 
composition is the main determining factor—whether the writing in 
question be early or late, classical or Hellenistic, literary or vulgar. I 
find, for example, that Plutarch in his Life of T. Gracchus uses 8 per cent 
as many perfects as aorists (ind.), while in his treatise on the Training of 
Children the proportion is 23 per cent—most of the aorists in the latter 
being found in the frequent anecdotes. Demosthenes is classical 
enough, yet in the first philippic the perfects exceed the aorists in the 
ratio of five to three. Very few papyri, and probably no book in the 
New Testament, would show as large a proportion of perfects as that. 
On the other hand, in Xenophon’s Anabasis, book i (nearly all narrative), 
the perfects are almost conspicuous by their absence—less than 3 per 
cent as many as aorists. 

These figures merely show how impossible it is to determine from 
the relative number of aorists and perfects used by first-century writers— 
literary or non-literary—whether one tense was really gaining the ascend- 
ency over the other. Unfortunately I have no more reliable criterion to 
suggest. 

Some years ago Professor Goodspeed! called attention to a point 
that is of interest in this connection. A large proportion of the more 
than 1,600 texts which Professor Wilcken has published in his Griechische 
Ostraka are tax receipts from Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. Where the 
payment was made in money the verb ordinarily used to acknowledge its 
receipt was Suaypddev. What Professor Goodspeed noticed was that 
from 22 B.c.—the earliest date noted—to 60-70 a.D. the perfect form 
of this verb is found to the almost complete exclusion of the aorist, 
while from the last-named date onward the tide turns rapidly—the 
aorist conquering and holding the ground so completely that after 
96 A.D. the perfect seems not to be used at all. Strikingly similar evi- 
dence is furnished by the history of the use of ypd@ew in the common 
scribe’s formula at the end of contracts, etc., seen in many papyri. 


* American Journal of Theology, X, 102 ff. 
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Doubtless others must have observed this, though I have not seen men- 
tion of it in print. The usual formula is something like this: yéypa¢a (or 
éypawa) trép avrod pi eiddros ypdupara. The perfect occurs seldom after 
the middle of the first century, though I find it used once as late as 
99 A.D. In a document dated 36 a.p. the formula occurs three times, 
though from different hands: the perfect is used twice and the aorist 
once. After the first century the aorist appears to hold undisputed 
sway. 

These points are certainly worthy of notice, but whether much weight 
should be attached to them as indicating a well-defined tense movement 
already beginning is open to question. In the case of the verb perpeiv 
(used in receipts instead of Siaypdgdav when the payment was made in 
kind) the displacement of perfect by aorist did not occur. The same is 
true of other verbs used in more or less definite formulae. E.g., in 
Téraxtat, Teonuciwpat, érdeduxa, éxvyéypada, and éuapoxa we have instances 
of perfects which held their own almost unchallenged—in some cases 
for centuries after the time of which we have been speaking. In the 
case of ypddev some interchange of tenses may be observed at a much 
earlier period. P. Teb. 62 (119-118 B.c.) and 63 (116-115 B.C.) are two 
documents of much the same nature—Lists of Owners of Temple and 
Cleruchic Land. In the former (line 256) we find éypawev II. xai Z. of 
ypappareis Tov paxiuwr, xrr., which is exactly repeated in No. 63 (line 191), 
except that yéypagdey is substituted for éypayev. Whatever be the 
explanation of these phenomena, it should be borne in mind that the 
diction of official and legal formulae is not always fairly representative of 
the living language of the time. Certainly one would not choose expres- 
sions from the lingo of the courts to illustrate the trend of present-day 
English. 

As was stated at the outset, the aim of this article has been to record 
observations rather than to advance theories or draw conclusions. 
The evidence must speak for itself. To my own mind it has served to 
emphasize one important truth, namely, that the popular Greek of the 
New Testament period was not ipso facto “loose” Greek, at least as far as 
the use of aorist and perfect tenses was concerned. The disciple of 
Winer may continue to regard the aorists which he finds in Matthew 
or in Paul as goristic and the perfects as perfective, without fear that 
the “New Light” will reveal hitherto unsuspected stumbling-blocks 


in his pathway. FRANK EAKIN 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 








RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


EHRLICH’S MONUMENTAL WORK ON THE OLD 
TESTAMENT? 


There can be no doubt that this is the most important work on the 
Old Testament that has appeared during the last ten or fifteen years. 
It is nothing less than monumental. The results of the study of a life- 
time are presented here in clear, concise, and interesting form, in ‘‘ margi- 
nal notes,” by one of the greatest Hebrew scholars of our day. Ehrlich 
knows Hebrew as few others; his knowledge of the whole realm of 
Hebrew literature is amazing, not only on account of its thoroughness, 
but also on account of its critical and scientific quality. He thinks in 
Hebrew and detects the slightest offense against Hebrew idiom with 
almost unfailing accuracy. 

Ehrlich is primarily a philologist. His grammatical and lexical con- 
tributions are so numerous, so important, so acute, that no grammarian 
or lexicographer can afford to neglect Ehrlich’s Randglossen. The syn- 
tactical notes, the removal of a number of textual difficulties by pointing 
out the right construction of the sentence which had been misunderstood, 
the keen discussion of the force of synonyms, the careful observation of 
the meaning of phrases as distinct from that of the single words, the new 
understanding of the meaning of difficult, or sometimes of apparently 
easy, words on the basis of their usage in the Old Testament or post- 
biblical Hebrew literature or by comparison with the Arabic—all these 
give a wonderful wealth of new and valuable knowledge to the careful 
student of these volumes. 

Fortunately, Ehrlich is not a believer in the infallibility of the 
Massoretic Text, but recognizes its defects and sets out to remedy them 
with remarkable text-critical skill. His textual emendations are often 
brilliant and convincing, always suggestive, always in idiomatic Hebrew, 
always worthy of serious consideration even when they cannot be 
accepted. Often he is the first to give the true solution of a textual 
difficulty; often he thinks that he presents it for the first time, when in 
reality others have hit upon the same solution before him. In one sense 


* Randglossen zur hebriischen Bibel, textkritisches, sprachliches und sachliches. 
By Arnold B. Ehrlich. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908-14. 7 vols. 
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his complete independence of the work of others, which occasionally 
assumes the attitude of scorn, is a source of weakness, for it tempts him 
to make remarks which are unworthy of him. Nobody could regret these 
blots on Ehrlich’s work more than I do, but it would be foolish to allow 
them to blind one to the really magnificent work that Ehrlich has 
given us. 

It goes without saying that there are many passages where the 
exegesis is completely transformed by Ehrlich’s incisive and illuminating 
treatment. Nobody could accept everything that Ehrlich writes. As 
a matter of fact, he frequently provokes dissent. But he himself is con- 
stantly ready to modify his conclusions, as the appendix shows. 

The higher critic will not get much that is valuable from these 
volumes. The occasional higher critical remarks, sometimes quite 
radical, do not belong to the really valuable portions of Ehrlich’s work. 
He is not interested in this aspect of Old Testament study. 

I had intended to give a number of illustrative examples of his 
grammatical, lexical, textual, and exegetical notes in order to give an 
idea of the character of the work. But I find this almost impossible 
because of the wealth of material. Almost any page might serve as a 
good example. 

One point should be brought out with special emphasis: the extraor- 
dinary amount of light which is shed on all kinds of problems, especially 
philological, by Ehrlich’s wonderful knowledge of the post-biblical 
Hebrew literature. Here Ehrlich is unsurpassed by modern scholars. 

The student—and it is only for students that Ehrlich writes—will 
find, the more he uses Ehrlich’s books, that they are simply indispensable. 
No matter whether he agrees with them or not, he will always be stimu- 
lated by them. I have no doubt that they will make Ehrlich’s name 
one of the most important in the Old Testament world of our time. 


Jutius A. BEWER 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE ELEPHANTINE COLONY: 


The seventh series of Schweich Lectures marks an innovation, in 
that the lecturer was chosen from abroad and the lectures were not 
given in English. This was in part due to the war, which brought the 

tA. Van Hoonacker, Une communauté Judéo-Araméenne @ Eléphantine, en 


Egypte, aux VI¢ et Ve siécles avant J.-C. [The Schweich Lectures, 1914.] London: 
Oxford University Press, 1915. Pp. xiit+o1z. 3s. net. 
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work of the University of Louvain, in Belgium, to an end and drove 
its faculty to other lands for refuge. Professor Van Hoonacker was one 
of the refugees. His previous works in the field of Old Testament 
scholarship’ assured his fitness for the important task intrusted to him 
by the British Academy. The subject chosen for the lectures had 
already called out a very extensive literature, to which some of the 
leading scholars of the day had contributed. But it is safe to say that 
the present volume will at once take its place among the standard works 
upon these important Aramaic documents. 

Among the more important conclusions presented in these lectures 
we may call attention to three. The first is that the community in 
question contained a very influential, indeed dominating, Samaritan 
element. In support of this are urged the use of the Aramaic language 
as being perfectly natural on the part of people who had carried their 
Aramaic with them as recent immigrants into the land of Samaria; the 
many points of contact between Assyro-Babylonian law and customs and 
the usage of the Aramaic-speaking community; the evidence from the 
Assyro-Babylonian names borne by members of the community; and 
the syncretic character of the religion. The second is that the reason for 
the letters sent by the leaders of the community to Palestine was, not 
that they were seeking material aid in re-erecting the destroyed temple, 
but that they sought authoritative attestation to the fact that a temple 
in Egypt was not in contravention of the Hebrew law. It is here 
claimed that certain Jews from Jerusalem had raised this issue, charging 
that the temple was contrary to the Deuteronomic statutes. The 
supporters of the local temple urged, on the other hand, that the law in 
question was never intended to apply outside of Palestine; and in this they 
were wholly in the right. Failing to obtain satisfaction from Jerusalem, 
they turned to Samaria, either authority being acceptable to them, there 
being as yet no such bitterness between the Jews and the Samaritans as 
arose later. The reason for the silence of Jerusalem lay in the old princi- 
ple that sacrifices to Yahweh might not be offered upon foreign soil, which 
was “unclean land.” The same principle led the Samaritan authorities, 
though they granted the right to build, to prohibit the offering of animal 
sacrifices, involving the pouring out of the blood upon unclean soil. 
The third conclusion is that the divine name was not pronounced as 
Yahweh, but as Yahé. In support of this are cited the common writing 


1 E.g., Les douze petits prophétes traduits et commentés (1908); Nouvelles Etudes sur 


la Restauration juive (1896); Le Sacerdoce lévitique (1899); Le lieu du culte dans la 
legislation rituelle des Hébreux (1894). 
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on the papyri as ‘W", the occurrence in one passage of the papyri and 
on many ostraca of 1", the Greek "Iaw, and such names as Jehonadab, 
Jehoshaphat. The pronunciation Yahweh does not rest upon good, 
old Hebrew tradition, but is a very late inference from the statement in 
Exod. 3:14. 

These conclusions will not command general assent; but they are 
set forward with much cogency and will compel careful consideration. 
The argument as to the motif of the temple letters is perhaps most open 
to question. Why, for example, should a letter growing out of a differ- 
ence of opinion, such as that alleged, be wholly silent upon the point at 
issue? We should expect a discussion of the pros and cons of the ques- 
tion, but there is not a word upon the subject. Instead, we hear of 
the wrongs done to the community and its shrine by the Persian official 
Widarnag; and the request made to Bagoas is that he give orders for the 
rebuilding of the temple, not that he merely state such an enterprise to 
be unobjectionable from the point of view of Palestinian usage. Further- 
more, is not too much emphasis laid, both here and in many other dis- 
cussions, upon the fact that Bagoas in his oral reply, of which a memoran- 
dum is preserved, does not mention animal sacrifices explicitly? True, 
he does not use the. word; but this is only a brief memorandum and not 
necessarily intended to itemize the whole answer of Bagoas, and, likewise, 
it distinctly states that the temple is to be rebuilt as it was aforetime 
and that the offering of oblation and incense upon the altar is to go on 
as it was previously practiced. There is no indication given of any 
attempt to re-establish things upon a different basis from that in exist- 
ence before the ruin of the temple. But whatever the judgment upon 
such questions as these, Professor Van Hoonacker has given us a stimulat- 
ing and informing discussion of these materials, from which all scholars 
may learn much. 


J. M. Powis Smita 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A HISTORY OF BABYLON’ 


The second volume of King’s great work presents the same charac- 
teristics as the first. We have the same unrivaled mastery of the original 
sources, the same painstaking investigation of the problems of the 
moment, the same ignoring of the earlier bibliography, and the same 
scrappy form of presentation. 


tA History of Babylon. By L. W. King. New York: Stokes, 1915. xxiii+-340 
pages. $4.80. 
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First we are given an “introductory” sketch of the various cities, 
from Babylon to Baghdad, which have occupied the strategic point where 
the Tigris and Euphrates come closest together. One wonders why this 
was not given in the first volume, for Kish and Agade were the prede- 
cessors of Babylon in exactly the same manner as Seleucia, Ctesiphon, 
and Baghdad were her successors, and the series should be studied as a 
whole. We may doubt whether the West Semitic origin of the first 
Babylonian dynasty caused Babylon to be located on the Euphrates when 
we remember that the still more western Macedonians moved the capital 
from Babylon to Seleucia on the Tigris. 

The next chapter deals with the city of Babylon. Inasmuch as 
practically all our topographic and architectural knowledge concerns the 
city of Nebuchadnezzar, we should expect this chapter, together with the 
material on the cultural life of the period, at the end of the political 
history. The account is naturally based on Koldewey’s Babylon, but is 
by no means a useless compilation. The detailed architectural account 
of Koldewey unfortunately lacks the charm of his personal conversation, 
and a topical arrangement is most welcome, especially as King writes 
from personal knowledge of the excavations. In certain cases he is even 
able to overcome the natural prejudice in favor of the theories set forth 
by the excavator. The discussion of the walls is a distinct contribution, 
and Koldewey’s identification of the hanging gardens is almost certainly 
thrown out of court by King’s acute observation that the tablets show 
grain to have been stored in the vaults, an impossibility if there were 
irrigated gardens above them. One is, however, surprised to find our 
author still believing that Herodotus visited Babylon. Aside from the 
gross error in his statement of the extent of the city, Herodotus shows 
so vague a knowledge of the interior of Asia, as contrasted with the vivid 
topographical details he gives of the coast lands, that personal inspection 
seems out of the question. The few facts he mentions would be just the 
ones which would most impress the casual traveler who must have been 
his informant. 

King has followed the unfortunate precedent of writers on Assyria 
and Babylonia who dishearten their readers with a long, dry chapter 
on chronology before they reach the actual history. He defends 
himself by quoting the saying that chronology is the skeleton of 
history; but the average general reader prefers to have this skeleton 
hidden in the decent obscurity of a learned periodical. As this chapter 
most invites discussion, we may here investigate the subject in some 
detail. 
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The long-discussed Rim-Sin question is once more taken up. This 
is surprising in view of the recent discovery by Clay of a list of all the 
kings of the Larsa dynasty, in which Rim-Sin is given sixty-one years 
and is succeeded by Hammurapi, who is credited with twelve years, with 
perhaps the addition of a fraction. King has misunderstood this, and 
strangely thinks that the number is entirely doubtful. That the whole 
sixty-one years preceded Hammurapi is made additionally certain by the 
total given by the list. It was compiled in the twelfth year of Samsu- 
iluna, only twenty-four years after the fall of Rim-Sin, so that we cannot 
assume error, as if it were later. In spite of this authority, King argues 
that Rim-Sin spent a part of these sixty-one years as vassal in Larsa. 
This is flatly contradicted by evidence which cannot be explained away. 
For a good part of this period Rim-Sin could not possibly have ruled in 
Larsa, for that city was ruled by Sin-idinnam, so well known from the 
letters of Hammurapi. Equally certain is the evidence from the date 
lists. Clay has published* a list of dates, found at Larsa, giving the 
Babylonian year-names from the year when Hammurapi first defeated 
the Elamites to the year when it was composed, the seventh year of 
Samsu-iluna. Thus we have twenty-one years when they dated at 
Larsa, not by years of Rim-Sin, but by those of their Babylonian rulers. 
Add the thirty-two years of the Nisin era and the fifteen others collected 
by Chiera,? and we have a total of forty-seven which cannot have been 
used during the twenty-one years when Babylonian formulae were used. 
Thus, if we are to assume that Rim-Sin ruled Larsa in the ninth year of 
Samsu-iluna, he must have had at least sixty-eight different year formulae 
for his sixty-one years of reign. We come to the same conclusion if we 
examine the cases where the second year of the Nisin era is equated with 
the eighteenth or nineteenth of his reign, for that means sixteen years 
before the capture of Nisin, thirty-two of the era, and twenty-one or 
more under Babylonian dating—at the least sixty-six years. All the 
pertinent evidence flatly opposes the theory that Rim-Sin ruled Larsa as 
a vassal of Hammurapi. 

There are, it must be admitted, two lines of evidence which throw a 
certain amount of doubt on the statements of the list. One is that in 
a late chronicle we are told that “Samsu-iluna [killed] Rim-Sin in the 
palace.” This might be explained away did we not have other evidence 
in two documents, dealing with the same sale, one dated in the ninth 
year of Samsu-iluna, the other by Rim-Sin: that is, he turns up twenty- 

t Misc. Ins., no. 33. 

2 Legal and Administrative Documents, pp. 74 ff. 
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one years after his assumed deposition. His long reign indicates that he 
came to the throne at an early age, and this is confirmed by the fact that 
his father was still living and was for some time the real ruler, to judge 
from the inscriptions in which he is mentioned. Yet, even on the 
improbable supposition that he came to the throne at birth, Rim-Sin 
would have been eighty-two at this time. Nevertheless, it is not a 
difficult hypothesis to assume that Hammurapi had not wished to kill 
the already aged king, who lived on in obscurity until an attempt was 
made to build the city in his name, when at last Samsu-iluna put him 
to death. The statement of the chronicle, that he was killed in the 
palace, not in battle, seems to point to a judicial execution such as 
would be postulated on this theory. 

Another problem is that of the relative date of the capture of Nisin. 
If the eighteenth and nineteenth years equated with the second year of 
the Nisin era are really years of reign, then there can be no doubt that 
Nisin was taken before the fall of Larsa and the accession of Hammurapi. 
Two arguments may be urged against this date. One is the length of 
lives which we must accept for certain individuals living at Nippur;? 
but the more this age question is studied, the less certain become its 
results. The other is the doubt whether Rim-Sin would use the dating 
by years, so unusual at this time, for sixteen years, then for thirty-two 
use the Nisin era, and finally go back to the simple date formula. Both 
arguments have a large subjective element, and on the whole the evidence 
is in favor of the earlier date for the end of the Nisin dynasty. 

Still another problem of chronology is connected with the dates of 
Marduk-nadin-akhe and Tiglath-pileser I. In common with other 
scholars, King seems not to have realized that we can prove that the 
great war between the two was later, not merely than the fifth, but than 
the tenth year of the Assyrian king; for, in his tablet 5, dated the tenth 
year, Tiglath-pileser still holds the Lower Zab as his southern boundary, 
whereas the first of the two expeditions listed by the Synchronistic His- 
tory pushed the frontier to the south of that stream. The reference in 
the Broken Obelisk,’ which probably should be referred to year three, is 
clearly the first expedition of the Synchronistic History’s lost source, for 
when that document adds to its first campaign “for the second time,’’ it 
is obviously copying unintelligently a source it but partially excerpted. 
Thus we have three years of warfare between the two. The first would 
be in year three, not mentioned in the Cylinder because it is an Assyrian 

* Chiera, pp. 19 ff. 

2 Cf. Clay, Misc. Ins., p. 40, note. 3I. 16. 
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defeat, and omitted from the Synchronistic History for the same reason, 
but given in the Broken Obelisk of Tiglath-pileser’s son because it led 
up to the later capture of Babylon. It is, then, to the first of these 
campaigns, in year three, that we are to assign the carrying away of the 
gods of Ekallate, and the accession year of Tiglath-pileser I must be 
dated 1110 B.c. 

In the fourth chapter we learn of the West Semites. Here King 
follows Huntington in assuming that to “climatic changes which seem 
. . . . to occur in recurrent cycles, we may probably trace the great 
racial migration from Central Arabia.” It is perfectly true that proba- 
bility is in favor of a gradual drying up of the earth, and that climatic 
changes do seem to go in cycles; but, as has been pointed out elsewhere,” 
history cannot be interpreted in terms of changing climate until we have 
historical evidence of such changes. Such evidence, as set forth today 
by advocates of the theory, is, to put it mildly, of a highly unsatisfactory 
character. Recently Lammens, in his Berceau de l’Islam, has brought 
forward the strongest arguments to prove that the climate of Arabia has 
not essentially changed since the days of Muhammad, and Lybyer has 
added the weight of his knowledge of Muslim history to a denial of 
climatic influences in the great Muslim outpouring.? There may be 
something for the historian in the theory of climatic influences, but it 
must first be proved by the historical facts. 

Brief but satisfactory sketches of early Palestine, Carchemish, and 
Hana are followed by a review of the Nisin and Larsa dynasties, a wise 
repetition since so much new information has come to light since the 
publication of Sumer and Akkad. In his study of Kish, King has not 
seen that, even with our present data, we can almost exactly date the 
various rulers. The city fell in the thirteenth year of Sumu-la-ilum and 
Halurim reigned at least two years, so that his accession is not later than 
year eleven. Jawium had at least five, which brings us back to year 
six, one year from year five, which we knew to have been included in 
his reign. Samsu-ditana, in whose West Semitic name we may see proof 
that he was a governor sent out from Babylon, reigned one year, and the 
five years’ reign of Manana brings him to year fourteen of Sumu-abum, 
whereas he really ruled in year thirteen. Under Iawium there was 
seemingly a conquest of Uruk, and the date of that ruler might well lead 
us to connect the slaughter of Halamba in year three of Sumu-la-ilum 
with that city. In his tenth year, Hammurapi conquered Malgum, 

* Olmstead, Bulletin Amer. Geog. Soc., XLIV, 432 ff.; XLV, 439 ff. 

2 Bibl. Sacra, LXXIII, 156 ff. 
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which had been under his control six years before. The next year some 
lists give the credit of the conquest of Rabiqum to Ibiq-Adad, others to 
Hammurapi himself. King* has identified Ibiq-Adad with the Ibiq- 
Ishtar, king of Malgum, who appears elsewhere. It is better to assume 
that Ibiq-Ishtar revolted about year nine and that Ibiq-Adad took his 
place as subject king. 

Proof is found that Hammurapi’s “occupation of Assyria was of a 
permanent character” in a letter of that monarch? in which there is a 
reference to Ashur. That he had some sort of control of Ashur is proved 
by the Code, but we can hardly find such evidence in a letter sent from 
Babylon to Sin-idinna far in the south at Larsa, giving orders to send 
back soldiers whom he has, on the theory, just received from the Ashur 
far to the north. Langdon has pointed out an Ash-shu-ur“ which seems 
to be in central Babylonia, and this fits the letter much better. 

If the most satisfactory portion of the book is not that on the Western 
Semites, then it is the one on the age of Hammurapi. Thanks to the 
Code, the letters, both public and private, and the numerous business 
documents, we know the period of the First Dynasty better than many a 
section of classical or mediaeval history. No two persons will agree as 
to what should be included and what the method of treatment should be, 
and it will suffice to say that here is a rich collection of valuable informa- 
tion. Still, just because of this, we could wish for a fuller treatment 
of social conditions and of the land system. That the two upper classes 
should be called nobles and middle class, respectively, is a little unfor- 
tunate. Even the term “gentry” for the former seems too narrow. 
At first it would include all freemen of the invading tribes, no matter 
how lowly; later some of the older nobility and the merchant class would 
be included. The mushkenu certainly did not represent our middle 
class; indeed, the term “‘serf”’ would not be far out of the way. The 
comparatively high position of the slave would tend to pull down the 
lower grade of laborers, especially the peasant cultivators. It is much 
to be wished that an exhaustive study of the land system should be made 
in the light of recent knowledge of that system of classical times and of 
the Middle Ages of which our system was in large measure the ancestor. 

The history is then continued with the gradual breakdown of the 
First Dynasty, and the scanty data are well interpreted. King is 
undoubtedly correct in explaining the reign of Samsu-iluna as a period 
of rapid decline, though Rogers takes the date formulae at face value 

t Chron., p. 169, note. 2 Letters, 37, 23- 

3 Langdon, Lectures, p. 169; cf. CT, VI, 109. 
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and makes it “indeed a great reign.”” There can be no doubt that 
Iluma-ilu, the founder of the Second Dynasty, held Nippur after the 
twenty-ninth year of Samsu-iluna, but one can hardly follow Chiera’ in 
making the Iluma-ilu tablets found there indicate an invasion close to 
the eighteenth year of the Babylonian. It is true that dating it after 
the twenty-ninth year makes some of the individuals somewhat long- 
lived, but, as we have seen in the case of Rim-Sin, such arguments are 
rather precarious. There is, however, a question which King seems not 
to have recognized. If the Iluma-ilu tablets from Nippur are after the 
twenty-ninth year, then King has no right to connect the events of the 
twentieth year with Iluma-ilu, for the tablets are dated “Year after 
Iluma-ilu became king,” that is, he became king in the twenty-eighth 
year of Samsu-iluna. If we accept the dates of Kugler for the First 
Dynasty, then the Second began about 2053. 

The chronological difficulties in the way of accepting the dates of the 
king list become impossibilities if with King we accept the theory that 
the Damiq-ilishu whose Nisin wall was destroyed by Ammi-ditana was 
the third king of the Second Dynasty. To be sure, this identification 
is hardly so sure as King would believe, for the Damiq-ilishu who was the 
last king of the Nisin dynasty did build the great city wall and used the 
event in at least two date formulae, and even the fact that he was a good 
bit earlier can hardly offset the fact that we know nothing of any wall- 
building by the other. Assuming, however, that King really is correct, 
we have, according to the list, to squeeze the sixty years of Iluma-ilu, 
the fifty-five of Itti-ili-nibi, and some or all of the thirty-six of Damiq- 
ilishu—that is, from 115 to 151 years—into the seventy-four which 
elapsed from the accession of Iluma-ilu to the thirty-sixth of Ammi- 
ditana. 

In connection with the dynasty which we find at Uruk about the end 
of the First Dynasty we should note the exhaustive study of the inscrip- 
tions of Sin-gashid by Duncan.? Many of these are now scattered over 
the country: for example, tablets and cones are found at the Bible Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri, and the State Normal School, Kirksville, 
Missouri. Note also the interesting inscriptions of Anam in Clay’s new 
volume.3 In none of these does Anam call himself king, though but one 
mentions an overlord, Sin-gamil, and a date formula gives the royal 
accession year. Clearly we have a hitherto unrecognized case of gradual 

* Op. cit., pp. 66 f. 

2 Amer. Jour. Semit. Lang., XXXI, 215 ff. 

3 Misc. Ins., no. 35 f. 
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usurpation by a high official. The new inscriptions deal with the restora- 
tion of the temple of Innina, constructed by Ur-Engur and Dungi, but 
recently burned, perhaps in a war with the sea land kings, whose issue 
demonstrated that Anam should thrust aside his powerless overlord and 
himself take the crown. 

In his chapter on the Kashshites, King introduces a good sketch of 
the recent excavations at the Hittite capital. Then follow the letters 
to and from the Egyptian and Hittite kings. Though there are certain 
advantages in dealing with the letters as a whole, it makes very difficult 
a general view of this only too difficult period of history. 

In the case of Agum-kak-rime, King is no doubt correct in connecting 
the Hani from which that ruler brought back the statues of Marduk and 
his consort with the Hana of the Middle Euphrates Valley, rather than 
with the place of the same name on the Persian border. We may well 
ask, however, whether with King we should say Hani-rabbat, Hana the 
great, or whether we should not rather read Hani-Galbat, and connect 
it with the Galbatha which Isidore of Charax knew as a deserted village 
on the Euphrates four hours below Nicephorium. It is true that Gal- 
batha is rather far north for the capital of Hana, Tirqa, which is to be 
located at ‘Isharah.? Curiously enough, the document which proves it 
here is from a certain Zim, the son of Ish, who rules as king of Mari; 
in other words, Hana is the later representative of Mari. That this is . 
actually the site of the most important city in the middle Euphrates 
region in early times is further confirmed by a neat case of dovetailing. 
In apparent ignorance of the recent discovery of Herzfeld, Clay? has 
identified Mari with the Merrha of the Parthian Stations of Isidore of 
Charax, and Isidore locates Merrha, as exactly as one can locate on the 
hour basis, at “Isharah. 

In the very difficult history of the later Kashshite kings, we note 
that King regularly follows the Assyrian Synchronistic History, while 
Rogers as regularly follows the Babylonian Chronicle P. Either recon- 
struction has its difficulties, and in the present state of our knowledge 
we can only say that the Synchronistic History is undoubtedly untrust- 
worthy in important cases, and the Chronicle seems about as bad. 

With the Assyrian period King loses interest, and the entire period 
is covered in twenty pages. Thus a great opportunity has been lost. 
The one exception to the provincial form of government which the 

* Rogers, History, II, 106. 

* Herzfeld, Rev. Assyr., XI, 134 ff. 

3 Misc. Ins., p. 4. 
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Assyrians first developed is found in their treatment of Babylon. They 
looked upon the older culture land as the Romans looked upon the 
Greeks. Since sentiment would not permit Babylon to be reduced to 
the form of a province, and since it was most inconvenient for a militant 
Assyrian king to seize the hands of Bel-Marduk in the city each New 
Year’s Day, Babylon remained an anomaly whose unique position can 
be studied only as a whole, in the various attempts of the rulers to fit 
this anomaly into the rounded provincial organization. So rapid is 
King’s survey that we have but the barest outline of the facts, and there 
is little basis for criticism. Can we deny to Sargon the title of king of 
Babylon when he seized the hands of Bel, resided in the city, was included 
in the lists, and had business documents dated by the years of his rule ? 
Ashur-bani-apal did not conduct, either in person or by deputy, those 
Egyptian expeditions the record of which many an American student has 
made his first exercise in cuneiform. If we examine the earliest docu- 
ments for his reign and then trace the process of re-editing, we find that 
in edition after edition he has taken more from his father’s campaigns 
in the west, until all are stolen for his own greater glory. 

If King can excuse himself for his twenty pages on the Assyrian 
period because of his intention to deal with it in his third volume, what 
shall we say of a History of Babylon which devotes but ten pages to the 
Chaldaean dynasty which gave the city its undying fame? Even taking 
into consideration the earlier chapter on the topography and architec- 
ture, there is far too little on the man who put an end to Hebrew nation- 
ality. Rogers, in a more general survey of Babylonia and Assyria, finds’ 
almost a hundred pages needful for a proper discussion of the period. 

In conclusion, we expect a survey of the culture of the later period, 
corresponding to that on the time of Hammurapi. We now have a mass 
of material on the non-political history and, in spite of the phrase 
“unchanging East,” a careful study would show many respects in which 
the Hammurapi culture had become antiquated. In place of this, King 
offers a criticism of the German theory of Pan-Babylonianism. With 
his general point of view most American scholars will be in hearty agree- 
ment; but why in a general history discuss so elaborately a theory which 
already has gone far toward itself becoming a part of the history of past 
error ? 

In a review of this type, it is natural that matters of disagreement 
should bulk large, and it is not the desire of the reviewer to deny the 
solid virtues of the book. At the same time, when compared with works 
of similar character in other fields of history, there is an obvious lack of 
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unity and of the historical point of view. It is probably not without 
its significance that King has spent his life publishing texts while Rogers, 
who has produced a book so much more in line with modern historical 
methods, has confined himself almost exclusively to the study of history. 
It is an axiom of long standing that rarely do we have a genius so 
great as to be great both as a philologist and as a historian. 


A. T. OtmsTEAD 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


THE BABYLONIAN AND THE HEBREW LAWS 


Before publishing his Schweich Lectures for 1912, Dr. Johns appar- 
ently took some time to edit his lectures and to compile an extensive 
bibliography which is appended to the volume.' 

One opens the book with expectation, since Dr. Johns was one of 
the first translators of the Code of Hammurapi, and has for years 
specialized in the contract literature of Babylonia, but one lays it down 
with something of disappointment. Of course in three brief lectures no 
exhaustive comparison of the long Babylonian code and the laws of the 
Pentateuch was possible; only a few salient points could be dealt with. 
In the brief compass allowed the author naturally deals with those 
points of the two legislations that most readily invite comparison and 
contrast—questions of the organization of society in the two countries, 
temporary slavery incurred in consequence of debt, the treatment of an 
ox who gores a man, etc. In the course of his exposition Dr. Johns often 
directs his telling shafts of criticism against those who have made 
extravagant claims for the influence of the Babylonian code. For this 
work he merits our gratitude, for his rapier pricks many a bubble. 

Dr. Johns recognizes, as every student of these legislations does, that 
there is a considerable element common to the two bodies of laws. For 
example, the punishments in both are based in a good degree upon the 
lex talionis. The attitude of the author as to the cause of these likenesses 
is of peculiar interest. It has been clear to his colleagues ever since Dr. 
Johns wrote the introduction to Jeremias’ The Old Testament in the Light 
of the Ancient Orient that he has a leaning toward Pan-Babylonianism. 
That leaning is apparent in this discussion. He remarks on p. 53: “A 
common Semitic origin may really be only a step toward a reference of 

* The Relation between the Laws of Babylonia and the Laws of the Hebrew Peoples. 


By Rev. C. H. W. Johns, M.A., Litt.D., Master of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 
London: Published by the British Academy, 1914. xvi+96 pages. 3s. 
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both to an early Babylonian origin.” Again: “We are not likely to find 
evidence of early Semitic custom anywhere so early by some thousand 
years as in Babylonia.” He goes on to recognize that Arabic customs 
may be really older, as they are certainly more primitive, but says we 
can never be sure of their date, except where they arise purely and simply 
out of local circumstances. With this statement the reviewer is inclined 
to take issue. There are some Semitic institutions that are practically 
universal in the Semitic world (such, for example, as the Ishtar cult), 
and the fact of this universality is a strong argument for a purely Semitic 
and not a Babylonian origin. 

Dr. Johns further remarks: “It is most probable that some of the 
features which Hammurapi’s Code has in common with early Hebrew 
legislation are only slightly modified from the still earlier codes which 
date from the time of the earlier Sumerian supremacy in Babylonia.” 
This remark assumes that the Sumerian codes which antedated Ham- 
murapi were free from Semitic influence. It overlooks the demonstra- 
tion that Eduard Meyer made from Babylonian art that the Semites 
were in Babylonia before the Sumerians, and the religious evidence that 
Sumerian society was always permeated by a considerable Semitic ele- 
ment. The fact that a law found in the Pentateuch contains features 
which appear also in Sumerian codes which antedate Hammurapi is 
really in itself no proof that the feature in question is not ultimately 
derived from early Semitic custom. 

It is rightly argued by Johns that in some cases similarity may be 
due to the fact that in all parts of the world the minds of men work in 
similar ways, and frequently hit upon the same expedients. Such simi- 
larities are witness neither to direct influence, nor to a common Semitic 
origin, but rather to the psychological unity of the race. 

If, then, one code has influenced the other, we can detect the fact 
only in incidental and unimportant details, in which similar motives 
would not be likely to lead men to hit upon the same expedient, and 
details not found in common Semitic custom. Instances of such possible 
influence of Babylonia upon the legislation of Israel are tentatively sug- 
gested in the following cases: 

1. Both bodies of legislation recognize that, when one has contracted 
a debt and has nothing to pay, he may designate some member of his 
family to work off the debt. There are differences of detail. The 
Babylonian code recognizes that a slave of the debtor may be assigned 
to the task; the Hebrew has no such provision. The point made by 
Johns has, however, to do with the time of the service. The Babylonian 
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provides that such a laborer shall go free at the end of three years; the 
Hebrew, that he may go free at the end of six. In Deut. 15:18, however, 
it is remarked that such a person has served “to the double of the hire 
of a hireling.” Dr. Johns believes that this remark betrays a conscious- 
ness of the Babylonian three-year system. He accordingly finds here a 
probable trace of Babylonian influence, though he acknowledges that it 
may have been indirect. To the reviewer it seems quite as probable 
that the six-year period of Exod. 21:2 was as original in Israel as the 
period of three years in Babylonia, but that, if any knowledge of Babylo- 
nian law is to be detected, it comes in first with the Deuteronomist, who 
makes the comparison with the three-year standard. It should be 
noted, however, that the language of the Deuteronomist does not neces- 
sarily betray a knowledge of the Babylonian code, and perhaps precludes 
it. The Babylonian law contemplates either the giving of a wife, son, 
or daughter for the money (perhaps as a hostage), or the binding of some- 
one out to service. In Deut. 15:18 the word which is brought into 
comparison is “hireling”—a word that by no means necessarily indicates 
such an unwilling hireling as the Babylonian law contemplates. If there 
is any influence, it seems to have been so indirect that the Deuteronomist 
was unconscious of its source. 

2. A second instance in which Johns sees the possible traces of 
Babylonian influence is the use made in the two bodies of legislation of 
the penalty of burning. The code (§§ 157, 158) imposes it for incest 
with a man’s own mother. Both the man and the woman were con- 
demned to burning. In Lev. 20:14 it is imposed upon a man who lies 
with his mother-in-law, as well as on the mother-in-law herself, and in 
21:9 the daughter of a priest who plays the harlot is also to be burned. 
As in all these cases this terrible penalty is applied to crimes of sexual 
irregularity, our author sees the possibility of Babylonian influence. It 
should be noted, however, that the variations in detail are such that 
direct borrowing seems to be precluded. It seems to the reviewer more 
plausible to suppose that among the early Semites cases of sexual irregu- 
larity were generally punished by burning, and that the instances cited 
are but specific survivals of it among different peoples. It is true that 
we have no evidence of such a primitive Semitic custom apart from these 
codes, but nevertheless the differences in the laws make this hypothesis 
as probable as that of Dr. Johns, and in the opinion of the reviewer 
more so. 

3. Dr. Johns also brings the case of the priest’s daughter (Lev. 21:9) 
into comparison with the provision of the code (§ 110) that a votary who 
shall open a wine-shop or enter a wine-shop shall be burned. As one 
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law mentions a votary and the other the daughter of a priest, he thinks 
there may be some connection here. This view is strengthened, he 
thinks, by the fact that Josephus explains the crime as not mere unchas- 
tity but as “opening a tavern,” and some of the rabbis of the Talmud 
ask, “Shall not a priest’s daughter be treated better than a tavern- 
keeper?” It seems, however, that all that can be inferred is that Jose- 
phus and the Talmud may have had some dim notions of the Babylonian 
code. The instances do not show that that code influenced Leviticus, 
if another explanation is more probable. 

If, then, the three instances cited are the best that can be said for 
the influence of Babylonian law upon the Hebrew legislation, it must be 
confessed that that influence was practically mil. Dr. Johns has ren- 
dered a real service in narrowing the discussion down to these three 
parallels, and showing that, if Babylonian law did influence Hebrew law, 
it was in these instances. 

An appendix of twenty-seven pages is devoted to a “Survey of the 
Bibliography of the Literature relating to the Code of Hammurapi.” 
The title is interpreted so broadly that practically everything relating 
to the contract literature that has been published in recent years is 
included. This will add much to the value of the book to Assyriologists. 
Many of the articles have been scattered through such a variety of pub- 
lications that it is a great convenience to have them brought together as 
they are here. On p. 77, by the omission of an author’s name (probably 
by accident), the three volumes of the Haverford Library Collection by 
the present reviewer are attributed to Dr. R. J. Lau. 


GrEoRGE A. BARTON 
Bryn Mawr COLleGcE 


NEW BABYLONIAN PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


In the course of the last year, the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania has published a number of volumes concerning the 
cuneiform texts found during the famous Nippur excavations and 
now preserved in Philadelphia. The publications which will be con- 
sidered in this review have been edited by Arno Poebel' and George A. 

t Historical Texts. By Arno Poebel. University of Pennsylvania, The Uni- 
versity Museum, Publications of the Babylonian Section, Vol. IV, No. 1. Phila- 
delphia, 1914. 242 pages. $5.00. 

Historical and Grammatical Texts. By Arno Poebel. Ibid., Vol. V. Phila- 
delphia, 1914. 125 plates. $10.00. 


Grammatical Texts. By Arno Poebel. Ibid., Vol. VI, No.1. Philadelphia, 1914. 
122 pages. $2.00. 
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Barton.? The former publication especially contains some texts which 
are of considerable importance for the comparative study of the Old 
Testament. 

Poebel has had the privilege of working at his leisure for about two 
years among the treasures of the University Museum, and of selecting 
the most valuable material from the existent collections and the 
recently opened boxes. The copies of these texts (more than 150) 
are given in Vol. V of the Publications of the Babylonian Section. It 
is a pity that this publication has been hurried on so rapidly that the 
author could not even give a catalogue list of the tablets. As it is now, 
it is nearly impossible to identify texts which are cited merely by the 
number of the collection. Why this method was followed is not quite 
clear; for communication with Germany never was “totally interrupted 
by the war.” 

The texts published in Vol. V may be divided into three groups: 
(1) Religious Texts; (2) Historical Texts; (3) Grammatical Texts. 

The first two groups are more nearly related to each other; for with 
the Babylonians as with other ancient nations history and mythology 
are not strictly separated. Among these religious texts, two are of 
special interest, both written in the Old Sumerian language about 
2300 B.c.: one (No. 23)? contains the narration of the descent of the 
goddess Innanna or Ishtar into the nether world, the other (No. 1) gives 
a fragmentary but nevertheless very important account of the Baby- 
lonian deluge story. This text has been thoroughly investigated and 
treated by Poebel in Vol. IV, No. 1, which volume is dedicated to the 
study of the most important historical texts published in Vol. V. 

The first columns of the deluge tablet are rather fragmentary, so 
that their connection with the following columns cannot be established 
with certainty. There are mentioned the creation of mankind by the 
gods Anu, Enlil, Enki, and Ninharsag, the creation of animals, and the 
foundation of certain cities; but I think this is done in a more retro- 
spective manner, though nothing definite can be said, owing to the defect- 
ive state of the tablet. In the third column we hear about the intention 
of the great gods to destroy mankind by a rainstorm. Mention is made 
of the hero of the deluge myth, who here bears the name Ziugiddu (or 


* Sumerian Business and Administrative Documents from the Earliest Times to the 
Dynasty of Agade. By George A. Barton. University of Pennsylvania, The Uni- 
versity Museum, Publications of the Babylonian Section, Vol. IX, No. 1. Phila- 
delphia, 1915. 33 pages. 74 plates. 

2 Nos. 22 and 24 are closely related to No. 23. 
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perhaps Ziusuddu), and is described as a pious king always revering his 
divine masters. By a heavenly revelation he becomes acquainted with 
the gods’ plan (fourth column). He builds' a huge boat and so escapes 
the rainstorm which rages seven days and seven nights. After this time 
the sun-god “came forth again shedding light over Heaven and Earth.” 
In the last fragmentary column we learn that Ziusuddu is trans- 
ported by the gods into a distant land, never to feel the bitterness of 
death.? 

The text characterized just now does not give much new information: 
its importance lies in another field. First of all, it is the oldest deluge 
story which has come down to us; secondly, it is written in Sumerian, 
thus showing that the deluge myth is not a Semitic invention but belongs 
to the oldest elements of Sumerian tradition; and, lastly, it gives some 
interesting details concerning the handing down of literary texts to later 
times and the composite character of the younger legends. The Old 
Testament student may learn a good deal about the development and 
changeableness of popular traditions and narrations by comparing this 
Old Sumerian version (ca. 2300 B.c.) with the better known text found 
in Sardanapalus’ library (ca. 650 B.c.). 

The connecting link between the mythological and historical texts 
is formed by some fragmentary lists of kings (Nos. 2-5) going down to 
historical times, but being quite legendary as to the older periods 
treated therein. Before these lists were known, nearly all our knowledge 
of the oldest legendary kings was based upon Berossus’ history; now we 
learn from texts belonging to the twenty-third century B.c. that the 
Babylonians considered their heroes like Etana and Gilgamesh, and even 
some minor deities like Dumuzi (Tammuz) and Lugal-banda, as having 
been earthly kings of Babylonia. The number of years assigned to 
the reigns of all these legendary kings who lived after the deluge is rather 
high, being between 100 and 1,200; but it may be kept in mind that 
Berossus gives for the ten patriarchs living before the deluge much higher 
numbers (10,800-64,800). With the First Dynasty of Ur real history 
seems to begin, except for the number of years given to the first king, 
Mesannipada (eighty). The lists come down to the time of the Isin 
dynasty, which is the time of their compilation. The discussion of these 
lists fills a considerable part of Vol. IV, No. 1. 


* The passage where this fact was narrated is now totally destroyed. 
2 Not expressly stated in the lines preserved to us. 


3It may be noted here that in Poebel’s transcription and translation of No. 2, 
col. 12, line 4 has been omitted: [a-r]é I-kam=“‘once.” 
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Besides other historical texts, copies of inscriptions of the famous 
kings of Akkad, i.e., Sharrukin, Rimush, Manishtusu, and Naram-Sin 
(ca. 2800 B.c.) have been found by Poebel among the treasures of the 
University Museum at Philadelphia. These texts were copied very 
carefully about 2300 B.c. from statues and other memorials set up by 
the kings of that dynasty in the temple of the god Enlil at Nippur. 
They give much new information concerning this early time of Baby- 
lonian history. All these texts and some other ones are thoroughly 
discussed in Vol. IV, No. 1. 

For the study of those ancient texts written in the Old Sumerian 
language, any new information concerning the structure of this language 
will be highly welcomed by all students of Babylonian culture. Poebel 
found some new syllabaries and grammatical lists among the tablets of 
the University Museum which, though fragmentary, give some very 
valuable details. To those lists and a discussion of some chapters of 
Sumerian grammar Vol. VI, No. 1 is dedicated. Though we do not 
deny that Poebel discovered some interesting facts relating to Sumerian 
grammar, still a good many of his theories are not very plausible. Some 
of them are simply stated without further proofs. A considerable 
number of misprints, errors, and wrong quotations sometimes makes it a 
very difficult task to follow the author. The material being so immensely 
important, it may be hoped that its discussion will not be restricted to 
this dissertation only. 

Sumerian is also the language of the greater part of the business and 
‘administrative documents published by G. A. Barton. They belong 
to the time of the kings of Akkad (ca. 2800 B.c.), excepting the first three 
texts. While these have been purchased by the Museum, the others 
(about 130) were excavated at Nippur. Though not of special interest 
for the theologian, they give many details for completing our picture of 
Babylonian culture. No. 1 (purchased) is written in a very ancient 
pictographic kind of writing which is exceedingly difficult to decipher. 
Barton’s translation is at least an ingenious attempt to overcome its 
difficulties. The list of proper names, compiled by Barton, requires a 
good many corrections: the quotations given are not always correct’ and 
complete’; titles are sometimes omitted’ or considered a part of the 

tE.g., Ur-4En-zu 122, seal; Ur-¢En-ki-ka 121 II 2; Ur-dun, the ga-3u-gab (not 
Ur-dun-qa-da) 112 II 3; Dug-ga-ni 19 VI 7, etc. 

2E.g., Dug-ga-ni, also 19 VII 5; 25, Rev. 4; Na-ba-lul (B. Na-ba-nar) 113(!) 
I(!) 2, also 29 I 9, etc. 

3 E.g., Ur-4En-ki dup-sar (3 IV 3); Ur-4Da-mu ga-sti-gab (18 II 10), etc. 
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name.' Some names are read in different ways.? Others are omitted’ 
or not read correctly.‘ Especially interesting is tablet 25, dated in 
the reign of King Naram-Sin. In this text mention is made of a place 
(Rev. 9) called Enim-Ma-an-i3-tu-su™,5 i.e., “the word of ManiStusu,” 
thus proving again that Manistusu reigned before Naram-Sin. 
Thankful as we are for the new material given in the volumes 
reviewed here, we nevertheless may be allowed to add the urgent request 
to the publication committee not to publish volumes before the author 
has given his final approval. For it would be a pity if the value of the 


series should be lessened by unnecessary haste. 


ARTHUR UNGNAD 
UNIVERSITY OF JENA 


PAUL AND HIS EPISTLES 


The author of this book® suggests as an alternative title: ‘Paul 
in His Epistles.” His object is not to write a biography, but to present 
an introduction to the letters of Paul, treating them as “human docu- 
ments.” There are two introductory chapters, one on the preparation, 
personal appearance, and characteristics of Paul; the other on the form, 
style, and value of the epistles as a whole, with continual reference to the 
apostle whose personality finds expression in his writings. Then follow 
eleven chapters dealing with the thirteen epistles of Paul in chronological 
order. There is no stereotyped uniformity in the topics considered, but 
each chapter constitutes a brief introduction to the epistle or group of 
epistles concerned, taking up the usual questions of date, authenticity, 
integrity, contents, with special attention to the situation of the church 
addressed, the occasion of the epistle, its dominating idea, and the light 
thrown on the character and career of Paul. 


t E.g., Ur-gu-lal-gal read Ur-gi-lé aSgab (shoemaker); the same instead of Ur-4gu- 
lal-ln. 

2E.g., Ur-4Ku-ner-da and Ur-4Su-ner-gal (read Ur-45é-nir-da); Ur-dun-qa-da 
and Ur-sah (read Ur-dun), etc. 

3 E.g., A-mur-ru-[um] 71 III 5; Il(u)-su-ra-bi 120 II 9, etc. 

4E.g., Sun-ni-ur-sag read be-li-qarrad; Ur-4U3-mu read Ur-4Da-mu, etc.—I5- 
mu-tu is no proper name, but a Semitic verb; X-sal is no proper name, but has to be 
read I sag-sal, “‘one female slave.” 

5 B. takes Ka-ma-4/3-tu-ruk-ki as a proper name (p. 25). 

6 Paul and His Epistles. By D. A. Hayes. New York: Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 1915. 508 pages. $2.00 
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The style and plan of the book suggest that the writer has been in 
the habit of presenting his material in the classroom or in sermons and 
semi-popular lectures. Leaders of Bible classes or pastors wishing to 
give a series of sermons or addresses on the books of the New Testament 
will find this a convenient manual. It will also prove useful for reference 
in college classes. The facts concerning the location of the Pauline 
churches, their founding, their general character, and their particular 
problems and needs are given briefly and simply. Wherever it is 
possible the teaching of each epistle is unified under one controlling 
thought in such a way as to make a single definite impression. 

The interest of the author is evidently homiletical and practical 
rather than critical. This is the key alike to the strength and to the 
weakness of the presentation. Dignity is sometimes sacrificed to 
striking phrases or to trite expressions. In the attempt to vivify the 
presentation the writer sometimes makes an assumption and then treats 
itasafact. Is the idea that Paul adopted a name meaning by derivation 
“little one” more than a far-fetched fancy? Was the general attitude 
of Paul at Philippi such that we can imagine that he said of his treatment 
at the hands of the authorities that he “would make them smart for 
it”? In spite of occasional infelicities, however, we appreciate the 
attempt to present a vital subject in vital terms. We could wish that 
the writer had gone even farther in his account of the mutual reactions 
of the new religion and its Greco-Roman environment in the thought 
and organization of the Christian communities. 

The main critical questions involved are raised and discussed, with 
clear summaries of opposing views. That the sympathies of the author 
are with the traditional answers to these questions is apparent from his 
concluding words on the integrity of the Epistle to the Romans: “With- 
out better reasons, then, than have been furnished, conservative scholar- 
ship prefers to abide by the tradition that the sixteenth chapter belongs 
to the Epistle to the Romans” (p. 327). The considerations adduced 
as of deciding weight in solving the problem of the Pastoral Epistles 
hardly warrant the confident statement that follows: “The Pastoral 
Epistles are genuine”’ (p. 463). An exception to the general attitude of 
the book is found in the concession of the plausibility of the arguments 
for the composite character of Second Corinthians. 

The bibliography at the end of the book would be more serviceable 
if it contained fewer titles and gave dates and brief characterizations of 
the books named. It is difficult to account for the failure to mention 
certain books, notably the Commentary on First Corinthians, by J. Weiss; 
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Christian Life in the Primitive Church, by Dobschiitz; The Earlier 
Epistles of St. Paul, by Lake; and The Pauline Theology, by Stevens. 


Joun P. DEANE 
Betorr COLLEGE 


THE ARMENIAN VERSION OF EUSEBIUS’ CHRONICON 


The book which is here given extremely tardy notice’ really needs no 
presentation to the readers of this Journal. It is of sufficient importance 
to make it practically indispensable to those scholars who will use it at 
all, and it was published so long ago that the church historian and the 
teacher or writer of ancient history, both early (Berossos) and late, who 
does not yet know of its existence and value is not worth his salt. The 
writer of this review feels keenly responsible for a bit of neglectfulness 
which must have made this Journal appear in a false light to both public 
and publishers. Much transfer of residence, always as many and 
sometimes more duties than were compatible with his time, together 
with a complete shift in his field of work, may at least in some measure 
account for, even though they do not excuse, the neglect. The only 
reason for inserting here and now a notice of some extent, which may 
bring the volume to the attention of a scattered remnant of occasional 
users, lies in the fact that the work therein done deserves such recom- 
mendation, and the Journal’s editors are determined, early or late, to 
present it to their readers and so to discharge a debt of honor which 
they feel they owe both to these and to the publishers of the volume. 

No one can have worked any length of time in the field of ancient 
history or of early church history without becoming aware of the great 
importance for his work of the so-called Chronicon compiled by that 
greatest historical genius of the early Christian church, Eusebius of 
Caesarea. Of the great mass of historical material from the writings of 
the ancients there, and often there only, preserved to us, now in brief 
notes, now in extended extracts, we need mention only the work of the 
Manetho of Babylonia, Berossos. This with other similar material 
is found in the so-called introduction, which is preserved to us with any 
degree of fulness only in the Armenian version of the Chronicon. In this 
fact lies this version’s chief claim to fame. 

t Eusebius Werke. Fiinfter Band. Die Chronik aus dem Armenischen iibersetzt, 
mit textkritischem Commentar von Josef Karst. (Die Griechischen Christlichen 
Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte, herausgegeben von der Kirchenviter- 


Commission der Kénigl. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Band 20.) 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. lvi+320 pages. M. 15. 
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The task assigned by the Royal Prussian Academy’s commission to 
Dr. Karst, and assumed by him, was to put into print a German transla- 
tion which would furnish its readers an adequate representation, in form 
and contents, of the Armenian. Of this task, so far as the reviewer, 
knowing no Armenian, can judge, Dr. Karst has acquitted himself 
admirably. Only he who has tried his hand at the publication of tables 
made up of numbers and fine print can have any adequate conception of 
the labor involved for editor, printer, and publisher in the well-nigh 
faultless reproduction of the 82 pages of the Chronikon-Kanon. A very 
slight fault in comparison with the general perfection lies in the omission 
of one number on each page, especially of the canon, the addition of 
which would have given the reader at a glance the page of the manuscript, 
now to be found only by a constantly repeated subtraction of 46. The 
translation of the introduction reads smoothly, even though it is intended 
to give him who desires sufficient information on the form of the proper 
names and on the general manner of the Armenian. And, since Karst’s 
translation rests upon a better textual base than any heretofore made, 
one has also the assurance that the text here found is more reliable than 
even the Armenian of Aucher, good as Aucher’s work was in its day. 

An introduction of forty-odd pages furnishes brief, but in the main 
good and reliable, information of the kind usually given in such introduc- 
tions. One feels the more surprised, therefore, though a first and second 
Eusebian edition of the Chronicon is repeatedly spoken of, and no mean 
evaluation is put upon the Armenian as representing the “original” 
edition, to find not one word so much as mentioning the incisive treat- 
ment of these questions published by Eduard Schwartz in an earlier 
volume of the same series, Eusebius, Vol. II, Part 3, pp. ccxv—ccxlviii. 
What Schwartz there says seems destined to put an entirely different 
face upon our estimate of the Chronicon as transmitted to us in Armenian 
or any other dress. It is possible, of course, to disagree with Schwartz, 
though it is hardly advisable to do so lightly; but to ignore him is impos- 
sible. This is unquestionably the most serious defect in the work of Dr. 
Karst. Perhaps, however, it did not devolve upon him to enter with 
any fulness upon the discussion of these matters; nor does it detract 
from the real excellence of the major portion of his work. Quite the 
contrary. If Dr. Karst overestimated the value of the Armenian version 
of Eusebius’ "Emtropi) ravrodarjs ioropias “EAAnvev te xai BapBdpwv, he 
has given us, perhaps for that very reason, the best and most faithful 
rendering of this version up to the present obtainable anywhere. And 
though we may not agree with Dr. Karst’s ideas as to first and second 
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editions of the introduction and canon, and as to the relative purity 
of their transmission in the Armenian version, we shall nevertheless 
gladly and gratefully use the really valuable book with which he has 
presented us. 


MARTIN SPRENGLING 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 


A recent volume dealing with this subject' belongs to the saner class 
of books defending the possibility of curing disease by a means other 
than that ordinarily employed by orthodox medical science. The 
author has read widely in the literature of the subject, and writes not 
as a partisan of any fad but as a religious mystic who feels that the 
universe is pervaded by an immanent divine power which may minister 
healing grace as rationally as the ordinary physician does his work, 
though not so mechanically. 

The history of “spiritual” healing is believed to furnish proof of this 
proposition. Magical cures among primitive peoples, and religious 
healing among the Greeks, are cited as evidence that a spiritual agent 
was exercising his beneficent activities even before the rise of Christianity. 
That the Greeks called this agent Asklepios does not greatly matter, 
since “God fulfils himself in many ways.” When Christianity appears, 
this same divine Force manifests itself in the healings wrought by Jesus 
as well as in those cures which have taken place from time to time 
throughout the whole history of Christianity. The healings of “Chris- 
tian Science” are effected through this same agency, and not by the 
virtue of its doctrines expressed in “uncouth jargon.” Indeed, its 
founder is thought to have been so “ill fitted by nature, training, and 
temperament for the fine work of Spiritual Healing, that the merits of 
her system are but enhanced by the earthen character of the vessel from 
which they were poured out.” All such healing must be ascribed 
directly to the divine power of Life normally immanent in the universe 
from earliest days down to the present time. ‘We may well believe that 
Spiritual Healing is an actual fact because it springs from cosmic forces 
of a constant character. Among these we may... . include unseen 
spirits or personalities of some sort.” 

What, then, are the laws governing the activities of these forces and 
the means to be employed for securing their aid? The author will not 


Spiritual Healing. By W.F. Cobb. London: Bell; New York: Macmillan, 
1914. xii+312 pages. $1.60. 
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allow any fundamentally important place to suggestion, hypnotism, or 
similar devices sometimes used to accomplish the desired result. Nor 
are the cures to be accounted “miraculous,” in the proper sense of that 
term. They are as normal and as real as life itself, but the forces by 
which they are effected belong to the eternal rather than the temporal 
order. This contact between the eternal and the temporal is made 
possible for man by supposing that he is composed of two selves—the 
transcendental self which belongs to the timeless order and the ordinary 
Ego which is but the shadow of the former. This higher self is no mere 
“subliminal consciousness”; it is the very essence of our being and the 
real medium of intercourse between man and Deity. Hence spiritual 
healing can be obtained if the lower self is kept closely linked to the higher 
by that expectant, trusting, loving, and receptive activity which charac- 
terizes a life of faith and prayer—when the lower self comes into vital 
union with the higher self “the road is cleared along which can travel 
the health-giving forces of the Great Physician.” 

Doubtless many readers will question the validity of the author’s 
psychological and metaphysical theories, but apart from his constructive 
hypotheses the book is an excellent popular statement by one who is 
well informed in this interesting field. Whether the well-selected data 
used might not have been better interpreted from a non-mystical point 
of view is still an open question. 

SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 





UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





STUDIES IN GREEK AND ROMAN RELIGION 


Since the last comprehensive monograph on Zeus was published— 
by Emeric-David in 1833—the material at the disposal of the student 
of Greek religion has been vastly increased and the task of giving a satis- 
factory treatment of one of the greater divinities has been correspond- 
ingly complicated. It is no longer sufficient to report the testimony of 
literature supplemented by an occasional reference to inscriptions or 
monuments. Not only must every fragment of evidence to be found in 
inscription and monument be carefully scanned, but also a large mass of 
material in the form of coins and vase painting must be studied with the 
trained eye of an archaeologist. Nor can the investigator confine atten- 
tion to Greek soil. For he may not expect to understand the religion 
of the Greeks until he has become familiar with the cults of their neigh- 
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bors. In the preparation of his work on Zeus,' Mr. Cook, who is a reader 
in classical archaeology at Cambridge University and the author of a 
number of valuable papers on various phases of Greek religion, has 
availed himself freely of the counsel of distinguished colleagues who are 
specialists in related fields of study. 

The first volume treats of “Zeus God of the Bright Sky,” beginning 
with a discussion of the primitive conception of Zeus as the sky or aither 
and the transition from this to the anthropomorphic conception of a 
god living in the sky. Then follows a treatment of the mountain cults 
of Zeus and of his relation to the sun, to the moon, and to the stars. 
Under these general subjects the author discusses a wide range of topics— 
some rather remotely connected with the worship of Zeus—giving special 
attention to matters of archaeological interest. On the general question 
of the relation of Zeus to the heavenly bodies he concludes that genuine 
Hellenic religion never identified Zeus with sun or moon or star. “If an 
inscription records the cult of Zeus Helios, if a coin represents Zeus with 
_a moon on his head, if a myth tells of Zeus transforming himself into a 
star, we may be reasonably sure that inscription, coin, and myth alike 
belong to the Hellenistic age, when—as Cicero puts it—a Greek border 
was woven on the barbarian robe.” 

Some of the more important of these mixed cults he treats at consider- 
able length with a view to disentangling the complex threads of religious 
syncretism. Zeus-Ammon he regards as essentially a Greek god, whose 
cult was established in the oasis by Greek invaders and who later was 
fused with the Theban Amen-Ra and with Semitic Baal-hamman. Zeus- 
Sabazios was originally a Phrygian deity closely resembling the Orphic 
Zeus, the parallelism of the Phrygian and Orphic cults being due to the 
fact that both alike were offshoots of the old Thraco-Phrygian religion. 
Jupiter Heliopolitanus was the Roman name for the Syrian Adad, “‘ who 
had not improbably succeeded to the position of the Hittite father-god 
Tesub.” Zeus-Dolichaios, better known as Jupiter-Dolichenus, the god 
of Doliche in Kommagne, he regards as another example of a Hittite 
god surviving into the Greco-Roman age. 

A valuable feature of the book is its very complete presentation of 
the material used in the discussion. Inscriptions are invariably quoted 
at length, and monuments, coins, and other graphic representations are 
reproduced in 42 full-page plates and 569 minor illustrations. The 


t Zeus. A Study in Ancient Religion. Vol. I. “Zeus God of the Bright Sky.” 
By Arthur Bernard Cook. xliii+885 pages. Cambridge: University Press, 1915. 
45S. net. 
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second volume, said to be already well advanced in the manuscript, will 
deal with “Zeus God of the Dark Sky,” and from the nature of its con- 
tents promises to be of even greater importance for the history of religion 
in general. 

In a series of six lectures' delivered at Oxford, W. Warde Fowler dis- 
cusses the Roman conceptions of deity in the last century before our era. 
He finds four departments in Roman religion where the idea of deity was 
at least dimly realized, viz., the family cults, the worship of Jupiter, the 
belief in Fortune as a cosmic power, and the deification of the Caesars. 

Inasmuch as Vesta with her ever-burning fire may be said to have 
expressed the continuity of family life; the Penates, “the continuity of 
the household’s means of subsistence”; and the Genius of the pater- 

familias, “the power of the head of the family to carry on its life within 
the gens,” the religion of the family may have contributed the idea of 
permanence or continuity to the developing conception of deity. To this 
idea of permanence or continuity may be added a growing tendency to 
attribute to the objects of worship some degree of personality and 
benevolent protection. 

In the worship of Jupiter there appears a tendency toward mono- 
theism, which Professor Fowler would explain as a reminiscence of an 
original supreme deity of the Latin race. This sense of a great Power 
in the universe summing up, as it were, the varied powers of the numina, 
he holds, was always present in the background of the Italian mind, 
making it easy for thinkers like Lucretius and Cicero to abandon or 
explain away the popular polytheism and for the Stoics to identify 
Jupiter with their supreme deity. 

The growing belief in Fortune as a power in human affairs marks a 
turning away from the idea of a protecting power and the recognition 
of the control of blind chance or irresistible fate. The precise meaning 
that is attached to the term Fortuna varies greatly among the Latin 
authors. Cicero uses it to denote the incalculable in human life; in 
Lucretius it seems to be equivalent to natura; in Caesar it is simply 
chance or accident; in Virgil, however, it is in some degree a moral force, 
being conceived as “the will of the gods (or of God) against which a man 
can struggle if he will, but submission to which is victory.” 

In the deification of the Caesars we have the expression of a tendency 
—foreign to Rome but finding there congenial soil—to apply to men of 


* Roman Ideas of Deity in the Last Century before the Christian Era. Lectures 


Delivered in Oxford for the Common University Fund. By W. Warde Fowler. New 
York: Macmillan, 1914. 167 pages. 
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high position and of large services to mankind the outward forms of 
religion and gradually to elevate them into the place once held by the 
old gods of the state. While this homage was at first the expression of 
a belief, not in a divinity, but in “something that you can treat as such,” 
it could not fail in the end to react upon the accepted notions of deity. 

Anything that Professor Fowler has to say on topics connected with 
Roman religion is always of value because of his wide and accurate 
knowledge of this field. The present volume, however, while it contains 
much valuable material, gives evidence of hasty composition and in this 
respect falls below the standard set by his Gifford Lectures on the 
Religious Experience of the Roman People. 


RALPH HERMON TUKEY 
WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


RELIGIONS OF INDIA 


Of this new series of studies on the religions of India two volumes 
have just appeared and six more are announced. The object of the 
series is thus expressed in the editorial preface: 


(1) They endeavour to work in the sincere and sympathetic spirit of science. 
. . « » (2) They seek to set each form of Indian religion by the side of Chris- 
tianity in such a way that the relationship may stand out clear. Jesus Christ 
has become to them the light of all their seeing, and they believe Him destined 
to be the light of the world. They are persuaded that sooner or later the age- 
long quest of the Indian spirit for religious truth and power will find in Him 
at once its goal and a new starting-point. .... If there be readers to whom 
this motive is unwelcome, they may be reminded that no man approaches 
the study of a religion without religious convictions, either positive or negative. 
. . . . It is possible that to some minds there may seem to be a measure of 
incompatibility between these two motives. The writers, however, feel 
otherwise. 


There is no doubt that those actively in touch with Indian life are 
better prepared to explain and interpret the religions of India than those 
who have only book-knowledge, but the comparison with Christianity 
as an absolute standard involves a loss of historical and evolutionary 
perspective which, in many subtle ways, interferes with a sympathetic 
understanding of the development of Indian religions. There is not 
“a measure of incompatibility” between the two motives; such a 
comparison is utterly fatal to logic. This is well exemplified in the 


t “The Religious Quest of India.” Edited by J. N. Farquhar and H. D. Griswold. 
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first book to be mentioned, which, in carrying out the second motive, 
abandons the historical and analytical attitude which is admirably 
maintained in the first part, and becomes at once apologetic and dog- 
matic. Is it at all necessary for a man to approach a religion with 
“religious convictions, either positive or negative”? Does a scientist 
who is working with a “sincere and sympathetic spirit” approach a new 
problem of physics or chemistry with positive or negative convictions 
to begin with ? 

Macnicol’s volume’ lays a welcome emphasis on the theistic side of 
Hindu religion, a side which has been too much subordinated to its 
monistic and pantheistic elements. Hindu rationalism works over the 
religions into philosophies and dogmas which are largely pantheistic; 
but parallel to this, from the most ancient times, went popular religions 
developing from polydemonism and polytheism toward a unity, toward 
atheism. This is just as characteristic an expression of the Hindu spirit 
as is Monism or Pantheism. The descriptive part of the book is based 
on careful, critical reading and is admirably done. 

Macnicol makes for Theism the “three great postulates of God, 
freedom, and immortality” and insists on an eternal moral order as a 
basis (pp. 7 and 220). He forgets that morals and religion are not neces- 
sarily connected. In the East, morals have nearly always yielded to 
religion. In the West, religion has nearly always yielded to ethics. 
The Hindu has, for the most part, yielded passively to the overwhelming 
forces of nature; has not made a progressive conquest of nature and 
reached a pragmatic truth of living half-way between abstract ideas 
and a mere yielding to nature as it is. In the West, civilization begins 
where nature ends and builds on nature as a foundation. The more 
energetic individual builders in India have founded systems which have 
lost their vitality and have run out and been swallowed up in a wilder- 
ness of sand just as the energetic torrents from the surrounding moun- 
tains lose themselves in the desert of Chinese Turkestan. This process 
will continue until the desert is changed. A mere change of creed cannot 
change the whole life of a people. The change must begin with the 
social, economic, and intellectual life of the people. Is not a higher form 
of religion an effect rather than the cause of progress ? 

In his criticism of karma and the difficulty of finding a place beside 
it for a free, ethical, personal God, Macnicol does not face squarely the 
difficulty of Christian dogma in placing a free, ethical, personal God over 


t Indian Theism from the Vedic to the Muhammedan Period. By Nicol Macnicol. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1915. xvi+292 pages. 6s. 
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against the laws of nature. He sums up his position in the following 
words (p. 227): 


It is the claim of the Christian interpreter of the meaning of the world that 
history reveals the operation of supernatural powers which transcend and 
annul the lower laws of nature. It is his claim that in the lives of nations that 
have been called to great tasks of civilization, and that respond to the call, 
the ordinary laws of declension and decay are arrested and a “rejuvenescence,”’ 
“a new era of vision of power,” comes to them which can only be explained as 
the replenishing of their life from the Source of life... .. In such a region 
the laws that are called karma lie, like the kindred laws of nature, “like a 
foolish wilful dream.” 


Are such passages as these at all consonant with the motives set forth 
in the editorial preface? After a rigorous criticism of Indian mysticism 
is it not naive to shift at once to a mysticism which is just as vague and 
indefinite? Does Cankara, whose doctrine Macnicol calls fraudulent, 
do more than precisely this? Does he do more than regard the empirical 
world as a dream? 

It is easy in comparing two things to compare the best in one thing 
with the worst in the other. Comparisons very adverse to Indian 
religions are made between the moral side of Christianity and the erotic 
side of Hinduism. Such a comparison forgets that in India everything 
is given a religious sanction. Religion in the East is a much more 
inclusive term than religion in the West; it includes many things which 
to us are purely social. The erotic elements which in India are given 
religious sanction should be compared to our social evil, which falls 
entirely outside of religion. Why lay so much emphasis on what is 
really a part of Indian social life and never mention the corresponding 
thing which forms a large part of our own social life ? 

Macnicol (p. 220) postulates “freedom” as a necessity of Theism. 
To many sincere minds Theism is utterly incompatible with “freedom.” 
In such matters “ought” has no place. 

Much confusion is caused by the loose way in which the word 
“intellectual” is used. If by “intellectual” is meant the kind of con- 
sciously directed thinking which brings about a progressive adaptation 
to nature, as opposed to what James calls “associative thinking,” Hindu 
thought belongs almost exclusively to the latter category. On p. 249 it 
is said: “A type of religion which views ‘knowledge’ as the highest 
means to the attainment of its purpose is to be found strongly established 
among the theistic doctrines of India.” This is true only of early 
Brahmanism. The later systems emphasize “knowledge” only as a 
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preparation. Even the Vedanta, the Simkhya, the Nydya, and the 
Vaigesika, in spite of their efforts to remain rational or empirical, end 
by a transfer to mysticism, to a flash of intuition in which the thought 
merges into a feeling. 

Cankara’s device (p. 98) is not “fraudulent” at all. His own reason 
and feeling did not declare it to be untrue. The author would do well 
to read James’s On a Certain Blindness in Human Beings and Steven- 
son’s The Lantern-Bearers. ‘To one who has not the secret of the 
lanterns the scene upon the links is meaningless.” 

Was it the faith itself that changed Nanak’s followers into the Sikhs 
or did they adopt the faith because of certain characteristic traits in 
themselves? If Nanak had lived in Southern India, would the Dravi- 
dians have adopted his teachings? Do not men seek out and adopt 
what appeals to their own natures? Macnicol sees mere shadowy 
shells moving across the face of Indian religion. The joy in the hearts 
of the figures is concealed from him. This must always be the case 
when one investigates the thoughts and feelings of others from a negative 
point of view. 

“Criticism and Derogation’”’ would be a better name for the last 
chapter than “Criticism and Appreciation.”” The whole tenor of the 
chapter reminds one of the conversation which George Borrow reports 
as having taken place in a little inn in Wales: 


I asked him on what ground he imagined he should be lost; he replied on 
the ground of being predestined to be lost. I asked him how he knew he was 
predestined to be lost; whereupon he asked me how I knew I was to be saved; 
I told him I did not know I was to be saved, but trusted I should be so by 
belief in Christ who came into the world to save sinners, and that if he believed 
in Christ he might be as easily saved as myself, or any other sinner who believed 
in Him. 
Borrow’s trust became to him a naive dogmatism which ruled out the 
trust of the other man. 

Most of us do act according to the words which Macnicol puts into 
Cankara’s mouth (p. 99): “Believe for practical ends what all the time 
is metaphysically false.” The West is no exception. Sometimes it 
seems as though the most important creations of the human mind were 
made in an effort to escape from its reason. 

One misses a chapter on the Puranas; but they are so large and 
diffuse that they almost defy treatment. One of the most pressing needs 
is a careful study of the Purdnas and of the many works which treat of 
local cults. 
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Mrs. Stevenson’s book’ brings us to the best objective treatment of 
Jainism that has as yet been written. It is not a cut-and-dried discus- 
sion of Jain dogma, but a description of Jainism as a living religion based 
on long and patient study and thoroughly adequate material. 

Amongst her Indian friends, the writer would like to thank two Jaina pandits, 
who successively lectured to her in Rajkot (Kathidwad) almost daily during a 
period of seven years, for the patience and lucidity with which they expounded 
their creed... .. In her study of Jainism, however, the writer is not only 
indebted to pandits, but also to nuns in various Apdsard, to officiants in 
beautiful Jaina temples, to wandering monks, happy-go-lucky Jaina schoolboys 
and thoughtful students, as well as to grave Jaina merchants and their 
delightful wives. 


In her treatment of the ascetic and negative sides of Jainism Mrs. 
Stevenson is too prone to forget the many prosperous Jaina merchants 
and the abundance of Jaina architecture and profane literature. Jain 
stories reflect a thriving objective life too. Everywhere the unconscious 
vital energy of man proves to be stronger than theory and system. Is 
it quite fair to emphasize the discrepancies in India and pass over the 
discrepancies between Western theory and practice? 

If Rhys Davids (Buddhist India) be correct in his deductions from 
the Jataka stories, the lot of the common people in the sixth and fifth 
centuries was not hideous with suffering and oppression as Mrs. Steven- 
son says On p. 3. 

The last chapter is entitled “The Empty Heart of Jainism.”” Those 
Jains who felt conscious, as she reports, that their hearts were empty 
had outgrown their faith. That is all. The devout Jain is singularly 
unconscious himself that his heart is empty. 


WALTER EUGENE CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


McGIFFERT’S RISE OF MODERN RELIGIOUS IDEAS 


This book,? based upon the Earl Lectures given by the author before 
the Pacific Theological Seminary at Berkeley, California, in 1912, is the 
second of a series of works on modern theology being published under 
the editorship of Dr. J. M. Whiton. The author’s aim, as stated in the 


* The Heart of Jainism. By Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1915. xxiv-+336 pages. 7s. 6d. 

2 The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas. By A. C. McGiffert. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1915. x+315 pages. $1.50. 
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Preface, is “to contribute in some degree to the understanding of the 
existing situation.” Its three hundred-odd pages are offered as a brief 
“account of the influences which have promoted and the circumstances 
which have attended the rise of some of the leading religious ideas of 
today in so far as they differ from the ideas of other days and so may 
fairly be called modern.” 

The first part, some sixty pages, entitled “ Disintegration,” suggests 
some of the forces which occasioned the retirement of the traditional 
orthodox scheme held in common by Catholicism and the older Protes- 
tantism. The subjects treated are pietism, the enlightenment, natural 
science, and the critical philosophy. The second part, entitled “‘Recon- 
struction,” might very well have been divided into two main sections, 
since the first five chapters deal with certain tendencies of modern 
thought, and the last five with the resultant religious conceptions. Of 
the former, chap. v, “Emancipation of Religion” (dealing mostly with 
Schleiermacher’s great innovation in the conception of religion), chap. 
vii, “Rehabilitation of Faith,” and chap. ix, “Evolution,” are the most 
important. Chaps. x, xi, and xii deal with the conception of God; 
chap. xiii, with ‘The Social Emphasis,” and chap. xiv, with “Religious 
Authority.” In chap. vii the author outlines, first, the development of 
the notion of faith as a faculty of direct apprehension of truth, a sort of 
spiritual realism, by such men as Wesley, Rousseau, Jacobi, Fries, 
Coleridge, and Emerson; and, secondly, what the author calls the prag- 
matic method of arriving at religious assurance—a sort of voluntaristic 
realism, which he traces back through Ritschl and Fichte to Kant’s 
postulation of ideas necessary for moral living. Chap. ix gives a very 
good brief summary of the development of the evolutionary conception 
in the social and natural sciences and suggests the significance (and the 
limits thereof) for religion. In chap. x, on “Divine Immanence,” the 
author says: “Few ideas have proved more revolutionary. But the 
conception of immanence is beset, from the point of view of Christian 
theism, with serious difficulties, and the efforts of modern theologians 
have been largely directed toward their removal.” This contradiction 
of immanence and transcendence the author rightly feels to be the crux 
of modern theology. Various suggested solutions are referred to. 

The book is very readable in style and should prove very useful as 
a semi-popular general introduction to modern viewpoints and modern 
views in religion. It would perhaps be stronger if the treatment had 
been such as to bring out more clearly the logic underlying the whole 
situation. Especially would more explicit account of the beginnings of 
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the modern age be helpful, such as the divorce of reason and revelation 
and of experiment and authority. These two separations are the key to 
the whole modern development, and it is well worth while seeing more 
clearly how they came about. 

The author’s reference to Pragmatism is unsatisfactory. The 
Kantianistic working hypothesis is certainly not Pragmatism, except in 
a loose, popular sense. There are two quite different motifs in the 
writings of William James: one is his doctrine of “the will to believe,” 
or the voluntaristic motif; the other is evolutionist logical theory or 
doctrine of knowledge, which is the pragmatist motif, properly so called. 
Voluntarism and Pragmatism are certainly not the same thing. This 
Kantianistic Pragmatism can never get quite clear of a hopeless dualism 
between experience and reality. For genuine Pragmatism, or dynamic 
idealism, experience is reality. The religious implications or possi- 
bilities of the latter have not yet been worked out. Perhaps this is the 
next essential step in the task of theological reconstruction. 

A. C. Watson 


RockrorD COLLEGE 


BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT AND SEMITICS 


Rocers, Rospert Witiiam. A History of Babylonia and Assyria. 6th ed. 
New York and Cincinnati: Abingdon Press, 1915. 2 vols. xxvi+542 
and xix+609 pages. $10.00. 


Professor Rogers has issued a sixth, “largely rewritten” edition of his History of 
Babylonia and Assyria. In the first volume the fascinating story of the discovery of 
the remains of the Babylonian civilization, and the charming tale of the decipherment 
of the cuneiform script aretoldinaninimitable manner. This covers 353 pages of the 
542 of this volume. Chapters on language, geography, and chronology close Vol. I. 
In Vol. II the history proper is taken up. This Professor Rogers has brought up to 
date. As in the case of the first volume, the presentation is invariably interesting. 

When the historian has arranged his Babylonian dynasties in their proper order, 
has recorded the rise to power of this or that city-state, and has followed the estab- 
lishment of empires now in the south, now in the north, he has only commenced his 
task. Today we demand of the historian, in addition to the political history, the story 
of the economic and social development of a people. The first part of the historian’s 
task has been accomplished in an admirable manner by Professor Rogers. He has 
not, in the opinion of the reviewer, been so successful in performing his other duty. 
Not that this has been neglected altogether. But it is evident that the enormous 
mass of legal and business documents, dating from every period of Babylonian history, 
has been touched only here and there. Perhaps it is unfair to criticize the author for 
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this. Others have failed in this respect likewise. Nevertheless, the commercial and 
legal texts must come into their own before a satisfactory history of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians can be written. 

The price of the book will, unfortunately, keep the book in the class of “reference 
books” to be purchased by the libraries of our colleges and universities. There is 
a crying need of a good history of Babylonia and Assyria for students. 

The reviewer wishes he could say that as much care had been given to the proof- 
reading as to the writing of this work. D. D. L. 


E1szFeLpT, Otto. Krieg und Bibel. [Religionsgeschichtlicher Volksbiicher.] 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1915. 84 pages. M. 1. 


To write an objective history of the wars of Israel would be to write practically 
the entire history of Israel, at least in the pre-exilic period. Wars and rumors of war 
succeeded one another almost continuously. An almost equally large task confronts 
him who would theorize as to the place of war in Hebrew development, the legitimacy 
of the various wars, their effects upon national character, and their influence upon 
Hebrew religion. Pastor Eiszfeldt has confined himself almost entirely to the pres- 
entation of an objective and chronologically arranged list of the wars of Israel and to 
an exposition of the fact that in early Israel the wars of Israel were all also the wars of 
Yahweh, while in later Israel under the preaching of the prophets the wars of Israel 
came to be looked upon as the means employed by Yahweh to discipline and punish 
Israel for its sins. No attempt is made at any new investigation of the data; this 
lies outside of the scope of this series. But the author offers a simple and readable 
statement of the main facts in the sphere of Hebrew military activity. The attitude 
of the New Testament toward war is perhaps somewhat cursorily treated, only 13 
pages of the 84 being allotted to it. J. M. P. S. 


The Codex Alexandrinus [Royal MS I D V-VIII] in Reduced Photographic Fac- 
simile. Old Testament: PartI,Genesis-Ruth. London: British Museum, 
1915. £1 15. net. 


The first autotype facsimile of Alexandrinus was published in four volumes, 
running from 1879 to 1883. The plates of this reproduced the pages of the manuscript 
in full size. The work was done under the editorial supervision of E. Maunde Thomp- 
son. In 1909, the reduced facsimile of that portion of the manuscript containing the 
New Testament and the Clementine Epistles appeared. The present volume is a con- 
tinuation of this latter enterprise and will be followed by three more parts, completing 
the Old Testament and the codex. The editorship of this facsimile is in the competent 
hands of F.G. Kenyon. It is hardly necessary to say that the work has been splendidly 
done. The photography is beyond praise. The size of the plates represents a reduc- 
tion of about one-third from the original. This does not diminish the value of the 
facsimile for practical purposes, the type remaining clear and distinct; but it makes a 
lower price possible and so brings the ownership of the facsimile within reach of many 
scholars for whom the larger edition was out of the question. One advantage of the 
reduced facsimile is the editor’s addition at the foot of each plate of the chapter and 
verses contained on the plate. This greatly facilitates ready reference. 

Now that it is coming to be generally recognized that no single codex or edition 
represents the original Septuagint and that said original can be attained, even approxi- 
mately, only after a long and patient labor of comparison and classification of manu- 
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scripts, it may be expected that there will be an increasing demand for facsimiles of the 
more important codices at a reasonable price. The study of facsimiles and of careful 
collations will prepare the way for intelligent appreciation of that history of the 
Septuagint text which must some day be written. 5. M.-F. ©. 


Wicks, Henry J. The Doctrine of God in the Jewish Apocryphal and A poca- 
lyptic Literature. London: Hunter & Longhurst, 1915. xii+371 pages. 
10S. 

Burkitt, F. Crawrorp. Jewish and Christian Apocalypses. [The Schweich 
Lectures, 1913.) London: Humphrey Milford, 1914. vii+80 pages. 
35. 

Dr. Wicks has treated his subject in three chapters headed “The Transcendence 
of God,” “The Justice of God,” and “‘The Grace of God,” which are subdivided in 
three periods of a century each. In the nine resulting sections every relevant passage 
in the literature is studied carefully and an attempt made to determine its exact 
meaning; at the end of each section the results are summarized and at the end of 
each chapter they are resummarized. The result is an extremely convenient com- 
pendium for quick orientation and rapid reference that must represent an amazing 
amount of labor on the author’s part. 

Further than this the book makes no claim to go, and its title is slightly misleading, 
for what it offers is rather a systematized collection of data for determining the doc- 
trine of God than a presentation of the doctrine itself. Little is done to trace the 
relation and development of the ideas within the period treated, and outside of that 
period the author does not even glance. A second volume giving a historical treat- 
ment that would also take into consideration the origin of the concepts is greatly to 
be desired. And unfortunately the present volume was prepared before Canon 
Charles’s standard edition of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha was available, and 
the work was done entirely with the aid of the older English translations, the German 
versions being disregarded entirely. In fact, very little attention has been paid to 
the work of Continental scholars, except where their results were available through 
translations, and the limits thus imposed are obvious. 

Dr. Burkitt has presented his own conception of the apocalyptic literature in a 
very readable little volume full of suggestive hints (such as the parallel drawn on p. 30 
between “Enoch” and Posidonius). The only important independent positions 
taken are a vigorous defense of the Gizeh MS of Enoch (in Appendix I) and a protest 
against literary-critical dissection of the Ascension of Isaiah (pp. 45 ff.). Apocalypses 
are “inherently inconsistent,” ‘‘a logical Apocalypse would most likely be a dull 
Apocalypse” (p. 49). B. S. E. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Patron, Cart S. Sources of the Synoptic Gospels. New York: Macmillan, 

1915. xXiii+263 pages. $1.30. 

Part I (pp. 3-120) of this work aims to give a survey of generally accepted synoptic 
results; it is clearly and attractively written and will serve admirably as an intro- 
duction to the Synoptic Problem. In Part II the author offers his own contribution 
to the subject, an argument that Q was used by Matthew and Luke in two different 
recensions that are to explain not only the different forms of the Q sayings in these 
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evangelists but also a considerable part of the special tradition of each. It is to be 
hoped that this theory will be developed elsewhere in greater detail, for at present 
the discussions of the various passages are too brief to carry conviction. Real con- 
tribution to so technical a subject as the Synoptic Problem can be made only by 
minute analysis and the weighing of alternative possibilities; Mr. Patton leaves the 
reader (doubtless wrongly) with the feeling that he is stating little more than general 
impressions. A wider familiarity with the literature of the subject would also 
strengthen the book; “J. H. Holtzmann” (sic) is quoted only once and Loisy is not 
noticed at all. And Berhard Weiss is likewise virtually ignored; an acquaintance with 
Die Quellen des Lukasevangeliums would have saved Mr. Patton from saying that the 
Hebraic character of Luke’s infancy sections is “quite absent from his other peculiar 
material” (p. 211). B. S. E. 


Lummis, E. W. How Luke Was Written. Cambridge: University Press, 

1915. viiit141 pages. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Luke first wrote his Gospel with two sources and only two before him, a copy of 
Mark shorter than the present form and a somewhat illegible copy of Matthew. He 
set himself to copy as much of the contents of the two rolls as he thought important, 
at times making one primary and at times the other, but using elements from 
both in the sections contained in both. At first, principles of order obliged him 
to omit certain Matthean sayings, but he returned afterward and gave most of the 
omitted material in various “sequences,” of which five are counted. The result, which 
contained nothing original, is styled Lk™. This work reacted on the text of Matthew. 
Many years later Luke returned to Lk™ and revised and expanded it so as to produce 
the present Gospel, although the details of this last process are to be explained in 
a larger work. 

This solution of the Synoptic Problem is offered in place of the two-document 
theory, chiefly as giving a more rigorous explanation of the variations in the order 
of the discourse sections in Luke and Matthew. Certainly many very interesting 
matters of detail have been brought out and no specialist in synoptic work will be 
able to ignore this very stimulating little book. But it does not carry conviction. 
The variations in order are treated as if they were elements in a mechanical problem, 
whereas the evangelists like all editors must often simply have followed their own 
taste and convenience in their arrangements; it is illegitimate to insist that a critic 
either must explain precisely why Matthew united two passages or else must abandon 
his theory. Mr. Lummis’ arguments that Luke detected flaws in the logical sequence 
of Matthean passages often modernize the psychology of the evangelist, as much so 
as when he states that Luke thought Matthew’s massacre of the children inherently 
improbable or his connection of baptism with righteousness too materialistic. And he 
leaves entirely too much unexplained. Why does not Luke agree at least occasionally 
with Matthew in the relative positions of discourse and Markan material? Why does 
this material appear so often in a more Jewish form in Luke than in Matthew? Why 
does Luke 11:17-23 omit from Matt. 12: 25-30 precisely the words in which Matthew 
agrees with Mark? And, by no means least, how is the composition of Matthew to be 
accounted for? The two-document theory does not in itself explain all the phe- 
nomena, but its persistence in synoptic work is due to its necessity and not, as Mr. 
Lummis holds, to the fact that back in 1838 Weisse gave a “hasty answer” to a badly 
phrased question. B. S. E. 
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Groscu, HERMANN. Die angefochtenen Grundwahrheiten des Apostolikums. 

Leipzig: Scholl, 1914. 118 pages. M. 3. 

This pamphlet is very, very orthodox and, indeed, is meant to be so orthodox 
that many of the orthodox will probably call it heretical. For the writer in defending 
the deity of Christ reaches the conclusion that the incarnation involved the assumption 
of the Logos of an “impersonal” human body without a human soul (“ Apollinarian- 
ism’). The tone of sturdy faith that pervades its pages is worthy of all admiration, 
but it is to be feared that its arguments will have little effect on the adversaries. 

B. S. E. 


Huntinc, Harotp B. The Story of Our Bible. New York: Scribner, 1915. 
xii+290 pages. $1.50, illustrated. 

Numerous attempts have been made in recent years to explain the origin of the 
literature contained in the Bible in terms which might be comprehensible to the popular 
mind. None of these attempts has achieved a more noteworthy success than that of 
Mr. Hunting. We have here a vivid, concrete, fascinating story of how the Bible grew 
to be what it is. Beginning with the letters of Paul, the narrative traces the genesis 
of the New Testament books in the order of their production as that is viewed by 
modern scholarship. The New Testament presupposes an older literature whose 
teachings are reflected throughout its pages. The origin and development of the Old 
Testament books are traced from the bards and ballad-singers of the earliest days to the 
writings of the Greek-speaking Jews. Several chapters are added describing the trans- 
lation of the Bible into modern languages and its influence on western ideas. The 
book is fully and beautifully illustrated. It will interest both children and grown 
people. 


Ratt, H. F. New Testament History. New York: Abingdon Press, 1915. 

314 pages. $1.50. 

This is a popular study of the beginnings of Christianity, designed primarily for 
use as a college textbook, but so untechnical and readable that it may well serve the 
needs of any “average reader” who wishes to trace the story of Christianity in its 
first days. The object of the book is, not to describe an institution or a body of 
doctrine, but to guide the student to that “‘great current of life which was at once the 
greatest revelation of the divine Spirit and the greatest movement of the human spirit 
that mankind has known.” Using the genetic method with great skill, the author 
develops his material in five chief parts: ‘‘The World of the Early Church,” “Jesus,” 
“‘The Jerusalem Church,” “ Paul and the Church of the Empire,” “The Later Church.” 
It is an excellent book, equally well adapted as a textbook for classes or as a reading- 
course for individuals. O. C. H. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


SmitH, PRESERVED (Ed. and transl.). Luther’s Correspondence and Other 
Contemporary Letters. Vol. I, 1507-21. Philadelphia: The Lutheran 
Publication Society, 1913. 583 pages. $3.50. 

This volume contains translations of almost five hundred letters written by or 
concerning Luther before 1521. The scope of authorship is comprehensive, represent- 
ing about four hundred authors, ranging all the way from Pope and Emperor through 
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Erasmus, Hutten, and Spalatin, down to otherwise unknown monks. The’ Luther 
letters are not quite exhaustive for the period. A few relatively insignificant ones 
have been omitted; also the thirty-eight embodied in the author’s earlier work, Life and 
Letters of Martin Luther (1911). 

To his services as a sympathetic and luminous translator, Dr. Smith has added 
those of a painstaking editor. Exhaustive notes throw important light upon hundreds 
of the characters and events of the period. In respect to the chronology of the letters, 
some slight changes have been made, yet not such as modify our accepted view of 
Luther’s development. All in all, this work will be greatly appreciated by teachers 
who direct their students to the sources. It is an important contribution toward the 
possession of complete source material of the Lutheran movement. ean 


BucHWALD, GrEorGE. Martin Luther. Leipzig: Teubner, 1914. x+516 
pages. M. 8. 


In a series of forty-nine readings designed for parents who wish to tell the story 
of Luther to their children, the author has condensed the career of the Reformer. 
A description of how Luther was led to, grappled with, and carried through his 
life-task is followed by a picture of his home life. One chapter is devoted to Luther’s 
part in the development of the evangelical church. The closing chapter describes 
the last year of the Reformer’s life. The presentation as a whole is clear, animated, 
reasonably complete, and well proportioned. Like many other books that have 
been written for children, it makes profitable reading—even for adults. It is obvious, 
however, that the critical historian will find nothing of interest to him. Nothing 
is added to our present knowledge of Luther. The author is an extreme admirer of 
Luther, and would not tolerate for a moment the qualified admiration accorded to 
his hero by such historians as Lindsay or Vedder. can 


BéuMer, Hernricn. Luthers Romfahrt. Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, Werner Scholl, 1914. iv+183 pages. M. 4.80. 


In this brief monograph a painstaking investigator has endeavored to bring 
together every scrap of data bearing upon the Reformer’s visit to Rome. He estab- 
lishes by overwhelming evidence that the date was 1510, and by almost as convincing 
testimony that the purpose was to present the grievances of Augustinian monasteries 
in revolt against Staupitz. Foiled in this mission at Rome by Egidio Canistro, the 
writer shows that Luther was won over to the “Conciliation Party” and hence became 
unpopular among bis Augustinian confréres at Erfurt. This embarrassing unpopu- 
larity is offered as an explanation of his transfer from Erfurt to Wittenberg. 

Respecting the impressions that Rome made upon Luther, Professor Béhmer 
notes that it was only after he had heard and read of the experiences of others that 
he gradually awakened to the distressing contrast between the Rome of his day that 
he had looked upon and the Rome of the past that he had been idealizing. Not the 
least valuable service of the author is that he gives the presentation of how Rome 
appeared to famous travelers of Luther’s day. One defect somewhat mars this 
volume—the disproportionate emphasis assigned to minor points, such as the career of 
Egidio Canistro. 

P. G. M. 
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GHELLINCK, J. DE. Le mouvement théologique du XII® siécle. [Etudes, 
Recherches et Documents.] Paris: Lecoffre, 1914. ix+409 pages. 
Fr. 7.50. 


The title of this book is somewhat misleading. As a preparation for a later 
volume that promises to treat comprehensively twelfth-century dogma, the author 
in this work sweeps the field from the Carlovingian renaissance, dealing largely with 
introductory problems of authorship and historical environment of sources. From a 
scientific analysis of the text, he argues at great length and convincingly for the 
dependence of Gandulph upon Peter Lombard. Gandulph he regards as a “un 
abréviateur de Pierre Lombard et l’héritier de beaucoup de ses idées”’ (p. 223). Con- 
siderable attention is devoted to tracing the enlarging influence hitherto unnoticed of 
John of Damascus upon the Occident. 

The reader cannot fail to be impressed with the imposing erudition of this writer. 
He has mastered the sources and is thoroughly conversant with latest research. 
Although so highly technical, this volume will be valuable as an introductory hand- 
book for the study of dogma. In attempting to cover such a wide field, the treatment 
sometimes (as in chap. i) becomes rather cursory. For this defect, however, full 
compensation has been made in a thorough documentation of the text, a discriminating 
selection of material supplementary to each chapter, a catalogue of the manuscripts 
referred to, and last and best, an excellent bibliography. eon 


LeEcG, J. WickHAM. English Church Life from the Restoration to the Tractarian 

Movement. London: Longmans, Green, & Co.,1914. 428pages. $3.75. 

The thesis of the author of this book is that the period under investigation has 
been very much maligned. In the interest of truth and justice he proposes to let the 
sources tell their own story, and he believes that the story when thus told without 
embellishment or literary finish will convince all fair-minded readers. He takes such 
central subjects as: ““The Eucharist”; “The Daily Service”; ‘Manners and Cus- 
toms at Church and at Home”; “Discipline and Penance”; “Books of Prayer and 
Spiritual Reading”; ‘Church Building, Its Furniture and Decoration.” The records 
abundantly show that none of these things fell into neglect, but rather that they 
received full and constant attention. This is a book that no student of the period can 
afford to overlook. 

J. W. M. 


DOCTRINAL 


CorFin, HENRY SLOANE. Some Christian Convictions: A Practical Restate- 
ment in Terms of Present-Day Thinking. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1915. ix+222 pages. $1.00. 


The purpose and scope of this book are well stated by the author. He says: 
“Tt is not an attempt at a systematic exposition of Christian doctrine, but an effort 
to restate a few essential Christian convictions in terms that are intelligible and per- 
suasive to persons who have felt the force of the various intellectual movements of 
recent years.” The theological position from which the book proceeds is modern but 
not radical; it is constructive, placing the emphasis upon positive religious truths; 
the tone is reverent and devotional. The various chapters composing the book were 
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given as popular lectures to audiences of thoughtful people who were questioning 
some of the older forms of Christian faith. For readers in a like situation the book 
should prove helpful. For the serious student it has little to offer. 

F. A. S. 


LancHaM, James P. The Supreme Quest, Or the Nature and Practice of Mys- 
tical Religion. London: W. A. Hammond, 1915. 224 pages. 2s. 6d. 


The author says that his purpose is to give a spiritual interpretation of life. This 
interpretation consists in an exposition of the mystical view of life. The goal of the 
“Supreme Quest” is union with God and participation in the world of spiritual reali- 
ties. In the older mysticism God and this spiritual realm were apart from, and above, 
the world of sense, and as a consequence there was an undervaluation of the world that 
stands next to us and the actual happenings of life. The attempt is here made to 
bring these two worlds together and correct this older estimate of the common earthly 
life. One feels, however, that this attempt has been made without due recognition 
of the radical nature of such an effort. If we are to interpret life mystically on the 
basis of our living in one world, we cannot use very much of the schema of the older 
mystics, who lived in two worlds. one 


BUCKHAM, JOHN WricHt. Mysticism and Modern Life. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1915. 256 pages. $1.00. 

The renewed interest in mysticism is an interesting and significant aspect of 
modern religious life. Professor Buckham, though a teacher of theology, does not 
write primarily in the interest of theology, but in behalf of religion and of life. His 
claim is that mysticism is the very core of religion, and that the mystical sense is, 
potentially at least, present in all men. His purpose is to clear away misconceptions 
and extravagances and present a normal mysticism rationally justified that will 
ensure to life its higher values. He finds many evidences of a genuine mysticism in 
our modern life. Such an experience lies at the heart of the numerous health cults. 
Though this may be interpreted in a too one-sided fashion with too much emphasis 
on the physical, yet these movements bear evidence of an experience in which union 
with the Infinite is attained. There is today also much of what may be called cosmic 
mysticism, an experience in which one sees new meanings in the world of nature and of 
humanity, when the whole in which one shares is clothed with a new dignity and glory. 

But this mystical experience must be freed from the charge of being viciously 
subjective. The author reviews the criticisms to which it has been subjected by the 
psychologist and concludes that psychology, rightly interpreted, has only reinforced 
the contention that the mystical element is deeply grounded in our total nature and 
constitution. Philosophically mysticism is justified on the ground that there is in 
man a “higher reason” that experiences immediate truth. The intellect has validity 
within its own sphere, but it deals only with ideas of truth, not with truth itself. 
Dialectic is helpful in leading one to a point where the vision of the truth may be 
obtained, but the vision itself is intuitive, immediate. 

The author clearly recognizes that the whole matter rests, philosophically, upon 
intuitional idealism. Absolute truth, reality, objectively existing, is to be appre- 
hended by means of a “higher reason.” The whole discussion moves within the 
limits of a world thus conceived. Its helpfulness is therefore strictly limited. 


F. A. S. 
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Keyser, Cassius J. The New Infinite and the Old Theology. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1915. v+117 pages. $0.75. 


The author believes that theology today is suffering because of contradictions 
which destroy its inner unity and make it an object of suspicion for the scientific 
mind. Many of these contradictions are due to the inability of the theologian to 
make clear the meaning of the term “infinite” as applied to God. The definition of 
this term, made available through mathematical study, will enable the theologian 
to avoid these contradictions and to solve many of the age-long difficulties that have 
beset his path. The discussion is interesting, but the problems upon which the new 
mathematical knowledge throws light are problems that are rapidly losing interest 
for theological thinking. can 


Reuter, Hans. Zu Schleiermachers Idee des “Gesamtlebens.” 
witzsch, 1914. 31 pages. M. 1.60. 


This suggestive study appears as No. 21 in the series ‘Neue Studien zur Ge- 
schichte der Theologie und der Kirche,”’ edited by Bonwetsch and Seeberg. The 
author traces through Schleiermacher’s principal works the idea of reality as an organ- 
ism. This idea is conceived now metaphysically, now religiously, now socially, now 
historically. It underlies the mysticism which enabled Schleiermacher to construct 
so potent a conception of religion. Unlike Hegel, for whom the relation of the parts 
to the whole was logically conceived, Schleiermacher thinks in terms of life- 
relationships. This leads, it is true, to a certain vagueness; but Reuter holds that 
Schleiermacher’s conception is nevertheless more capable of meeting the facts 
of experience than is a more exact logical scheme. The study is unusually suggestive. 


G. B. S. 


Berlin: Tro- 


STANGE, CARL. Die Wahrheit des Christusglaubens. Mit einem Anhang iiber 
die Eigenart des christlichen Gottesglaubens. Leipzig: Deichert, rors. 
126 pages. M. 2.80. 


Stange here publishes a series of popular lectures delivered at Dorpat in April, 
1914. His audience evidently consisted of persons who are vaguely disturbed by 
recent historical criticism, and who wish to be reassured in their old faith. To this 
desire Stange ministers by asserting that criticism cannot make uncertain either the 
unique spiritual character of Jesus or his resurrection. He then proceeds to relate 
these undoubted facts to the construction of a christological faith. His exposition 
starts from concepts which seem abstractions to anyone except a scholastic theologian. 
“Sin” is portrayed as a realistic entity dominating the “world,” which is thus the 
object of God’s just wrath. Death is declared to be the penalty which man must 
suffer for the dominion of sin over him. The coming of Christ introduced a sinless 
life into this “world’’; hence since Christ “the world is no longer schlechthin und ohne 
Einschrainkung fiir Gott eine verlorene Welt” (p. 81). 

Is the case of Christology, then, so desperate that only by the reinstatement of 
abstract concepts drawn from ancient thinking there is any meaning to be found to the 
life of Jesus? To a man accustomed to think of religious problems in terms of actual 
psychological and historical inquiry Stange’s position is well-nigh incomprehensible. 

G. B. S. 
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CusHING, Max PEearson. Baron D’Holbach: A Study of Eighteenth Century 
Radicalism in France. Submitted in Partial Fulfilment of the Require- 
ment for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, in the Faculty of Political 
Science. Columbia University. New York: Columbia University, 1914. 
iii+188 pages. 


This is an excellent little study, very useful to all students of eighteenth-century 
thought. The author contends that Holbach has not met his deserts at the hands of 
historians, for the genial baron stood in the very van of French radical thought. 
Beginning as a translator of German scientific works and English deistic productions, 
he made his way to an atheism so uncompromising that such by no means gentle 
scoffers as Voltaire and Frederick the Great stood aghast and cried a frightened halt. 
All is matter, and matter is from eternity: such is Holbach’s central formula. After 
this beginning it follows quite naturally gu’il faut sabrer la théologie!l The author of 
the study is chiefly concerned with cataloguing and summarizing Holbach’s works, 


giving particular attention to the most famous, the Systéme de la Nature. 
F. S. 


SHELDON, HENRY C. Studies in Recent Adventism. New York and Cin- 
cinnati: Abingdon Press, 1915. 160 pages. $0.50. 

Professor Sheldon has written a useful and informing book which will be wel- 
comed by many pastors who are compelled to meet the influence of adventism. With 
copious citations from typical modern Adventist publications, he sets forth the main 
tenets of millennialism. Two chapters are devoted to a clear statement and an equally 
clear criticism of the “cardinal assumptions in Adventist argumentation.” The 
book is written expressly to help pastors and it purposely avoids theological positions 
which might distratt attention from the main theme. From a critical point of view 
it therefore scarcely avoids dogmatic decisions as to the “true” as over against the 
“false” interpretation of the “coming of Christ.” But with recognition of the self- 
chosen limitations under which the author wrote, the exposition is to be highly com- 
mended. 





G. B. S. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


Murray, Girpert. The Stoic Philosophy. [Conway Memorial Lecture.] 

New York and London: Putnam, 1915. 74 pages. $0.75. 

The Stoic system is here expounded in a single popular lecture. Only the most 
salient features of the system are mentioned, but the choice has been made with skill 
and sympathy. The more practical aspects of Stoicism are emphasized, with a view 
to showing that this philosophy was not so much an elaborate scheme of speculation 
as “‘a way of looking at the world.” 
















S. J. C. 


PuHyTHIAN-ADAMS, W. J. Mithraism. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 
[1915]. xit+o5 pages. $0.40. 
This little volume appears in the series “Religions Ancient and Modern,” and is 
a concise statement of the principal facts regarding the Mithraic religion. After 
listing the most important modern literature and sketching a “‘ Mithraic Chronology,” 
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the author describes briefly in a “Foreword” the task which confronts the student 
of this subject. This is followed by a statement of Mithra’s career in Asia before the 
cult began to spread in the Roman Empire. The extent of its spread and the means 
by which this was effected are then described. Finally, its monuments, its mythology, 
its rites, and its doctrines are briefly treated. The whole is a very compact yet 
reliable exposition of this ancient faith. SIC 


Beitrige zur Religionswissenschaft. Herausgegeben von der religionswissen- 
schaftlichen Gesellschaft in Stockholm. I. Jahrgang (1913-14), Heft 2. 
Stockholm: A. Bonnier; Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs. M. 6. 

This is the second part of the first volume of a new periodical designed to give 
expression to Swedish scholarship in the general field of the history of religions. It 
promises to be an important publication, judging from the contents of this “Heft.” 
Ignaz Goldziher contributes an article on catholic and particularistic tendencies within 
Islam; S. A. Fries, the general editor of the publication, writes on the temple of 
Yahweh outside of Palestine; and G. P. Wetter interprets the Johannine expression 
“T am the Light of the world.” A review of recent Swedish literature and a chronicle 
of events of interest to scholars in this particular field are also included. 

The periodical is not to appear as a regular magazine but as the organ of the society 
under whose auspices it is published. Consequently the frequency of its appearance 
and the extent of its contents will be conditioned by the contributions which are 
from time to time found available for publication. This arrangement will naturally 
tend to insure the scientific character of the publication. s. J.C. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Warp, Harry F. Social Evangelism. New York: Missionary Education 

Movement, 1915. 145 pages. 50 cents. 

This is a valiant attempt to reconcile the individualistic and the socially minded 
followers of Jesus. The author deserves great credit, not only for his heroic grappling 
with the problem, but for unusual clarity of thought and statement. To substitute 
the “both and” “of the gospel’’ for the “‘either, or” of partisan dogma and thus to 
bring Christianity into full dynamic relation with the modern world—or even to try to 
do this—is surely a work of merit. a. 


AGAR, FREDERICK A. Church Finance. New York: Missionary Education 

Movement, 1915. 108 pages. 50 cents. 

In this volume the flabbiness of church membership in terms of attendance, 
support, and evangelization is quite shockingly exposed. The final chapter on 
proper methods of church finance has considerable merit, but notwithstanding these 
efficiency devices which should be adopted one feels depressed by the self-concern with 
which the evident invalidism of the church afflicts her. It will take more than interest 
in the church to save the church. = 
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CRANNELL, PHILIP WENDELL. The Survival of the Unfit. New York: George 
H. Doran Co., 1915. x-+203 pages. $1.00. 


Dr. Crannell, president of Kansas City Baptist Theological Seminary, here 
presents, in a series of homiletic essays, the primacy of Christian experience in moral 
culture. This is the clue which, perhaps, unifies the thirty-two essays composing the 
book. The material is presented in pleasing style and should be an acceptable aid 
to devotion and meditation. oie 


PEPPER, GEORGE WHARTON. A Voice from the Crowd. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1915. 204 pages. $1.50. 


From 1871 until the present time the Lyman Beecher Lectureship on Preaching 
has been filled “by a minister of the gospel who has been markedly successful in the 
special work of the Christian ministry.’”” The choice of a layman for this very honor- 
able position in the year 1915 is therefore an innovation which we prefer to regard, not 
as proof of a dearth of suitable ordained men, but as proof of a growing spirit of 
democracy in religion and a sincere desire on the part of the pulpit to listen to the 
wisdom of the pew. 

Mr. Pepper’s knowledge of men derived from the practice of law and his mem- 
bership in the Episcopal church color and perhaps enhance his friendly criticism of the 
ministry. 

The subjects treated are of wide range, including orthodox theology, religious 
education, and Christian unity, and while in all of these fields there is room for differ- 
ence of opinion the reviewer is convinced that the lectures as a whole are very val- 
uable in two respects, viz., in enabling the minister to see himself as others see him, 
and in convincing him of his need of a more intimate, broad and normal acquaintance 
with his fellow-men. The bearing of the gospel on social morality and reconstruction 
is slighted by Dr. Pepper. ‘eo 


Leete, F. D. The Church in the City. New York: Abingdon Press, 1915. 

317 pages. $1.00. 

Bishop Leete’s wide experience in city pastorates and his keen observation of the 
problems of the city church form the basis of this book. The material is presented in 
flowing style but with discriminating judgment and attention to detail. The chapters 
on the “Institutional Church” and on the “Children of the Town” are especially 
valuable. The whole work is pervaded with a fine sense of the needs of the mass of 


urban humanity which the church should serve. 
A. H. 


ConNELL, J. M. A Book of Devotional Readings from the Literature of Chris- 
tendom. London: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1913. 295 pages. $1.25. 


The writer states that his aim has been to illustrate the continuity of divine 
inspiration since New Testament times. He has therefore given in chronological order 
extracts from the noble Christian expressions of those who have been in the apostolic 
succession of the spirit. Anthologies are always their own best justification. 

T. G. S. 
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